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I.—BOHTLINGK’S UPANISHADS. 


Within the past year, the two longest of the ancient or genuine 
Hindu Upanishads, the Chandogya and the Brhad-Aranyaka (the 
latter being also the concluding part of the Catapatha-Brahmana), 
have been edited and translated by the veteran scholar Bohtlingk, 
as a new example of his unwearied, many-sided, and most fruitful 
activity.. No so permanently valuable addition to our knowledge 


of this class of works has been made hitherto. The texts them- 
selves are carefully revised and (especially that of the Chandogya, 
which is much more faulty than the other) in a host of places 
emended. And the translation is of that character which I 
pointed out in a paper in this Journal some years ago’ as most to 
be desired—namely, simply a Sanskrit scholar’s version, made 
from the text itself, and not from the native comment, and aiming 
to represent just what the treatises themselves say, as interpreted 
by the known usages of the language. No such version has been 
even attempted before ; and the one next preceding this in time 
(that contained in Vols. I and XV of the Sacred Books of the 
East) is, unfortunately, also made in so slovenly a manner as to 
be practically worthless; it is a pity that it will find, especially 
among men of English speech, vastly more numerous readers than 
the present version. As the former impelled irresistibly to 
exposure of its faults, so, on the other hand, the latter is in all 


1 Khandogjopanishad. Kritisch herausgegeben und iibersetzt von Otto Boht- 
lingk. Leipzig, 1889. 8vo, x, 201 pp.—Brhadaranjakopanishad in der MAa- 
dhyamdina-recension, herausgegeben und iibersetzt von O. Boéhtlingk. St. 
Petersburg, 1889. 8vo, iv, 172 pp. 

* Vol. VII, 1886, pp. 1+26. 
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respects so good as to tempt to a detailed examination, in order 
to the correction of occasional oversights, and the suggestion of 
differences of view which may perhaps be found worthy of notice 
in case of a revisal of the works, either by the editor himself or 
by others. 

First, as regards certain points in the external form of the text. 

The editor has, in the matter of head-lines, etc., paid more than 
usual heed to the convenience of those who shall read or refer to 
text and translation; but, by omitting chapter numbers at the end 
of chapters, he has left us, in the numerous cases in the Chandogya 
where several or many chapters lie open before the eye together 
upon the double page, to hunt up the one wanted with no little 
trouble in the small and illegible type of the chapter-endings. 
Verses quoted are well distinguished by being centered on the 
page, and lined according to their metrical form; in a single 
instance in B. (for brevity’s sake, the Brhad-Aranyaka will be thus 
designated, and the Chandogya by C.) a verse is overlooked (V 
I. 1; bottom of p. 50); and, on the other hand, in a considerable 
number of instances in the same text (in II] 9,1; V 3,1; VI 3, 
10; 4, 5-11) unmetrical phrases are treated as verse, by printing 
and otherwise. In giving metrical matter, the editor has taken 
everywhere the liberty of restoring in part the presumable metri- 
cal form, especially by often resolving y and v into the vowels z 
and z, and sometimes by restoring an elided initial a. This 
method he first adopted (it is believed) in the Vedic extracts 
beginning his Chrestomathy (2d edition); and there it seemed 
not much out of place, because the book was intended for the use 
of beginners, to whom such restorations might be supposed help- 
ful ; but it is certainly only by an error of judgment retained in 
texts like these before us. Students who come to the Upanishads 
must be presumed competent to make for themselves, without 
aid which may appear to them impertinent, such banal adapta- 
tions of written to spoken text-form. Moreover, it is little worth 
- while to help them in these particulars while in others they are 
left to shift for themselves. For example, in C. IV 17, 9, drahmat- 
vaika must be read into dvahma eva eka, and in V 2, 7 ¢restham 
into ¢raistham ; in III 15, 1 sa ega must be contracted to saz ’sa, 
as in B. IV 4, 22 ya tha to ye’ha, and in IV 4, 13 bhaya ivato bhiye 
’va, and in VI 4, 8 -viddham iva to -viddham 'va, while yet they 
are all printed here as in ordinary Sanskrit texts. At the begin- 
ning of B. V 15, 3, where prana, apdna, and vydna are said to 
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make together eight syllables, the editor thinks to explain by 
reading prano ‘pano vidnah: as if the reader were not as compe- 
tent himself to resolve the y of vydua as to restore the elided a 
of apana/ Then, besides the cases in which the mode of restora- 
tion to be adopted is fairly questionable (e. g. in the second pada 
in B. VI 4, 5, where a ca added at the end is to be conjectured, 
rather than resolution of apy to afz), an editor is liable to make 
here and there a pretty evident mistake (e. g. in the first pada of 
the verse last referred to, where the elided a of adya is not to be 
restored ; in VI 4, 19, first pada, where, leaving the a of aham 
elided} we are to read amo ‘ham asmi sa tuam ; and in the fourth 
pada, where dyam aham prthivi tuam). Least of all to be 
approved, perhaps, is the tampering with the traditional text in 
pure prose passages, as in B. VI 4, 11, where ‘hdusih is three 
times altered to ahdugsih, without any note to inform the reader of 
the change. Surely it would have been on all accounts better to 
retain throughout the familiar and universally intelligible Sanskrit 
orthography. 

Another somewhat kindred point is the additional interpunc- 
tion introduced everywhere by the editor. He has a special (and 
cleverly devised) sign of his own, which he inserts, with suspen- 
sion of samdhi, wherever it seems to him called for. It is the 
first time he himself has employed such a device, which, however, 
has a sort of predecessor and exemplar in the sign introduced 
(though without resolution of samkdhz) for a like purpose by 
Schréder, in the prose parts of his Maitrayani-Samhita. To me, 
I must confess, the latter has always seemed an impertinence, as 
if claiming that the editor hada pecuiiar ability, which his readers 
could not bring to the task, to break the 6rahmana-text up into 
the clauses of which it is composed ; and the absence of any repe- 
tition or imitation of the method until now may be taken as indi- 
cating that the general opinion of Sanskrit scholars is against it, 
But Bohtlingk’s method, as applied by him, is yet more objection- 
able, since he uses it in great measure to impose upon the Sanskrit 
the worst special features of German punctuation. This latter, as 
is well known, has had the misfortune to get itself saddled with 
certain mechanical and pedantic rules, of strictest obligation, 
which are the abomination of all who have a feeling for the true 
uses of punctuation, and which are accepted as binding in no 
other system of writing: especially, the rule of a comma before 
every relative, no matter what the kind of relation signified by it. 
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For example, the verse “I love them that love me, and they that 
seek me early shall find me” would be, by German pointing, “ I love 
them, that love me and they, that seek me early, shall find me.” 
To this torture Bohtlingk would fain subject the Sanskrit: for 
example, the sentence “ he that knoweth thus verily burneth him 
that trieth to get the advantage of him ” (B. I 4, 2) is thus broken 
up into three clauses by intruded division-marks—and so, more 
or less, in innumerable other passages. It were much to be wished 
that he had limited himself to correcting where necessary the 
divisions established by his predecessors. 

In one or two points, the editor appears to me to show-a sub- 
servience to native grammatical authority greater than was to be 
expected of one who (even though an editor of Panini twice 
over) has emancipated himself as fully as he has done from the 
dominion of Hindu commentators. Thus, relying (see C., preface, 
p. ix) on a rule of Panini, he doubles the aspirate ch after its cor- 
responding nasal (both the result of samdhz), whether after a long 
or a short vowel, and even when another consonant follows, giving 
us such combinations as ficch, ficchr, ficchv, hitherto (so far as I 
am aware) entirely unknown in Sanskrit orthography, whether 
manuscript or printed. It might be dangerous to dispute his 
opinion as to what the letter of Panini’s rules requires; but we 
may safely question whether the latter deliberately intended to 
teach such monstrosities, unfounded in phonetic reason, and lack- 
ing all analogy with the (in itself questionable) duplication of ch 
after a short vowel; and we not only may, but ought to, refuse to 
admit them, Panini or no Panini. On the same authority (ib., p. 
vi), the editor retains, with semi-vowel conversion, the z of a pro- 
tracted ( pluta) e before another z (of z#/): reading, for example 
(C. V 3,3; B. VI 1, 2), paryata3y itt (from puryate itz); at the 
same time pointing out that such a reading is nowhere met with, 
the y being always omitted (the occurrences, to be sure, are far 
from common). Here, again, I should be wholly inclined to follow 
manuscript usage as more authoritative than grammatical rule, 
considering the rarity and difficulty of the combination 47 (as of 
vu), the irregularity of the conversion of 7 to y before another z 
(it occurs elsewhere in the language only in the inflection of the 
perfect tense), and further, especially, the pre-grammatical inde- 
pendence of the dialect of the earliest Upanishads (parallel with 
that of the Brahmanas), and the analogous well-known prohibi- 
tion (see my Skt. Gram., §134c) in much of the older literature 
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of retaining before an initial u-vowel of any kind a final v as 
product of euphonic combination. In another somewhat similar 
point, the treatment of vocative o before z/¢ (see C., p. 105, note 
to 67,15), the editor accepts on no better grounds the uniform 
usage of manuscripts and editions, though it “offends against 
grammar.” 

I am very glad to see that in his B. text (e. g. I] 4,5; IV 3, 
23 ff.; 4. 21. 22) the editor at last accepts the true accent of the 
gerunds in -¢avya as -tavyd, not -tévya, even in the Catapatha- 
Brahmana; he has long held out stoutly against it, in both the 
major and minor Petersburg lexicons, carrying with him the whole 
Jena school (Cappeller, in his excellent little dictionaries, and 
Delbriick, in his Vedic Syntax: see p. 398, note, of the latter). 

The use of the avagraha-sign for elision of initial a is so essen- 
tially European and not Hindu that we might well be spared it at 
least in compound words, like parokga (e. g. B. IV 2, 2). 

To venture a more general criticism: the separation of a 
repeated word (dmredita) into two, as regularly practised by the 
editor (and by various other younger scholars), appears to me 
altogether undesirable ; the two occurrences of the word are thus 
assumed to be independent and equal, while, in fact, the second 
shows by loss of accent its dependence on the first. All the Hindu 
pada-text makers treat the repetition as‘the equivalent of a com- 
pound ; and we may best follow their example. 

As regards, now, alterations of the text given by the manuscripts, 
the discussion of them concerns especially C., since the textual 
tradition of B. is, like that of the Brahmana of which it forms a 
part, by far the more accurate and trustworthy. Such alterations 
fall naturally, in a general way, into the two categories of resto- 
rations and improvements; and the latter should be only very 
sparingly ventured. The difficulty is, of course, to draw the line 
between the two; its place depends in good part on subjective 
considerations, differing in different minds. I should incline to 
make the division somewhat otherwise than as the editor has 
made it, suggesting rather in notes part of the new readings which 
he has taken into the text. For example, the quotation-particle 
tt is often used very loosely in C.; it is introduced in numerous 
places where it seems uncalled for, and the editor casts it out 
(more than thirty times in the whole text); in nearly as many 
instances it may be viewed as wanted where it is not found, and 
he introduces it (twenty-five times): and there is left a very 
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considerable residue of questionable cases. It might have been 
better to leave the text as it was, pointing out that its handling of 
iti is a weakness, to be properly made of small account in trans- 
lating. Again, considering that the suffix ya is not, like ‘va and 
ta, a distinctively noun-making element, its noun-use being the 
substantivizing of a neuter adjective, I see no good reason for 
altering aztadatmya in a whole series of instances (VI 8, 7 et al.) 
into efadaitmaka; to do so is, in my opinion, clearly to be wiser 
than the authors or the recorders of the Upanishad. I would say, 
less confidently, the same of adhidaivatam (I 3, 1 et al.), which, 
as pointed out by the editor himself, is found also in another 
important text; and even of somya (for sdumya, 1V 4, 4 et al.), 
since the form is grammatically good, and it occurs too often to 
be plausibly regarded as a mere oversight. The form dhufijamas 
(for bhufijmas), which is met with three times (IV 11, 2; 12, 2; 
13, 2), might probably better have been left standing: to say 
(note, p. 102) that such forms “ make their first appearance in the 
epics” sounds curiously ; it is equivalent to saying that they are 
not to be retained in the Upanishad because they do not occur 
there; similar instances of modulation (as it may best be called) 
out of the nasal- into the a-conjugation show themselves even in 
the Rig-Veda; and what branch of Hindu literature, we may ask, 
intervenes between the Upanishads and the epics to prove by 
negative evidence the non-existence of a conjugation-stem dhufija 
in the former? So the editor alters (VII 6, 1) mahatiam to 
mahattvam, because, as he says, while both are equally allowable, 
the former does not appear to have been in use—in spite of the 
fact that in this passage it does plainly appear to be used. Bhogya 
(VIII 9, 1 ff.) might have been left; and aksznz (1 7, 5 et al.; B. 
IV 2, 3) is rather a neoterism than a misreading. In view of the 
epic confusion of active and middle forms, there is room for 
question whether some of the changes in this respect made by 
the editor are not improvements rather than restorations of the 
text, especially where the loss of a syllable, as thas of 2d sing. 
mid., is involved. The same might be said of the addition or 
omission of an augment in order to obtain a more regular form. 
To note a few more isolated cases. That mripinda should have 
dropped out of the text twice at I 2, 7. 8 seems altogether too 
unlikely to justify its insertion, otherwise than perhaps in brackets 
in the translation. The omitted subject may be conceived to be 
that which is ordinarily aimed at a target: when the target isa 
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stone, this falls to pieces, instead of piercing or sticking init. If 
a verb is to be supplied in I 11, 3, the analogy of III 17, 2.3 
strongly indicates that it should be efu instead of astu. The 
unlikelihood of mending leather with wood rather than the con- 
trary is enough, I think, to cause the retention of the manuscript 
reading at 1V 17, 7. Our imperfect understanding of the ancient 
Hindu game with dice, and of adhinihita utterance, makes the 
proposed emendations at IV 1, 4.6 and II 22,5 very unsatis- 
factory; nor does anything definite appear to be gained by 
substituting Lapilisam for kapydsam at 16,7. At II 13, 1, the 
alteration of prati stri to pratistr? seems to me uncalled for, and 
supported only by an inadmissible rendering, in the translation, 
of both this clauseand the one following: the translator’s govern- 
ing consideration (note, p. 99), that there must be no change of 
subject, is of no importance in comparison; on the contrary, sér7 
is subject both of gete and of gacchati (‘she accomplishes her 
time’: i. e., till delivery). At VI 14, 1, the reading of the manu- 
scripts, pra dhmayita, is in my opinion better than the editor’s 
substitute ; it means ‘he should be blown forth’: i. e., carried in 
any chance direction, as a leaf by the wind. In improving the 
text at V 15, 2 by changing an imperfect to a conditional verb- 
form, the editor gives us a¢arig yata, with long 2, which is, so far as 
I know, without any support in the recorded uses of the language 
(see my Skt. Gram., 2d ed., §935a: ¢arigyatfe occurs from this 
root, in CB. XI 4, 2). Until such forms are found somewhere 
actually employed, I do not think we are justified by the permis- 
sion of the native grammarians in introducing them conjecturally. 
At VIII 7, 3, the editor alters avdstam (2d du. aor. from 4/vas) to 
avattam. In this he is doubtless wrong, and the reading of the 
manuscripts is to be restored. As I intimated in the last edition 
of my Skt. Gram. (§883), the radical s reappears here after the 
loss of the aorist-sign s, just as the radical dh of araudh in a simi- 
lar case, whence arauddham, and not arautiam. 

There was no harm in filling out the verse quoted by its 
prattka in III 17, 7; but it should have been remembered that 
the Chandogya is a part of the Sama-Veda, and the readings 
of the Saman (differing slightly in two points from those of the 
Rig-Veda) should have been given. Similarly, at III 12, 6, the 
editor has made several changes quite uncalled for by the sense, 
because the Rig-Veda version of the stanza reads differently ; 
but we happen to have, in the Naigeya appendix to the Sama- 
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Veda (IV 6a, 5, and 5 ¢, d, or 621, 620 of the whole text), the 
Sama-version of it, which agrees (excepting in reading Jarugah) 
with that of the Upanishad; the latter is accordingly to be 
restored without doubt or hesitation. Once more, of the second 
verse in III 17, 7, the editor has taken the liberty of striking out 
the third péda, apparently because in his view it was a superfluous 
variant of the second pada. But the two stand peacefully together 
in Latyadyana, and the rejected one is the preferred one in the 
Vajasaneyi-version, so that the sacrifice must be pronounced 
unnecessary and wanton. 

It would take far too much time and space to discuss all the 
editor’s emendations, pronouncing upon their acceptability. The 
majority of those that have no manuscript authority (even apart 
from the numerous welcome corrections of Roer’s oversights and 
errors) are to be approved with little or no question; some are 
offered confessedly as only attempts at the betterment of difficult 
passages, and, even when they are not a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulties, it will not be found easy to do better. But there 
are also a few passages for which further emendations may be 
suggested. _ 

Thus, at VI 2, 3, vd is evidently to be emended to vd or to eva 
(by the analogy of the next paragraph, the latter); and the sense 
is this: ‘ therefore, wherever it is hot (for this impersonal use of 
¢ocati, compare VII 11, 1), a man just sweats; from heat, namely, 
thus water is produced.’ 

At I 11, 1, there appears to be no reason whatever for the sub- 
junctive vividigani, and we may confidently change it to -sémi ; 
the editor makes a like change of imperative to indicative first 
person a little later, at 12,2. Then, after thus saying here ‘I 
wish to know thee,’ the aorist dzsisam ‘I have been seeking’ is 
not at all in place; a slight and facile emendation (gs and gy being 
frequently confounded) makes of it the conditional aszgyam: ‘I 
should (i. e., if I had known thee already) have sought thee; but, 
by reason of not knowing thee (whether avittyd or avittvd is read 
being now indifferent), I have chosen others.’ 

The use of an optative in a prohibitive sense after md is so rare 
and anomalous in every period of the language that I should not 
hesitate at III 16, 2 ff. to emend Jopsiya to Jopszt. 

At the beginning of I 6, 7, I think that éasya (before yathd) 
should be changed to yasya, the clause which it introduces being 
descriptive, like those that precede; the apodosis begins with the 
following ¢asya. 
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At the end of I 8,5. 7, -samastavam gives so unmanageable and 
unsatisfactory a meaning that one may at least conjecture in its 
place -savisthanam, though it is hard to see how a reading so dis- 
tinctly suggested by the context should have been lost. 

In II 14, 1, we can hardly avoid emending to médhyamdina 
and dparahnah. 

If neglected distinctions of active and middle are to be restored, 
dadhvasire at I 2,7 and agrayata at II 25, 4 ff. appear to be called 
for. So, also, if we are to rectify the use of z#7, we should strike 
it out, I think, at the end of I 2, 9, where it burdens the trans- 
lator’s version, and in VI 4, 6 (twice). 7, where he is not able to 
render it. 

In II 21, 3, sanéz would fill out the metre better than a third 
repetition of /vini (as suggested by the editor), which would be 
contrary to all analogies. In V 10, 9, febhis for fais would rectify 
the metre. 

Finally, of errors of the press not corrected in the notes there 
are very few. I have noted the following: p. 49, 1. 5, read nah ; 
73, 13, Ay dtma ; 82,17, hy anyasmin ; 87, 10, papmano ; 89, 17, 
apnoti; 94, 6, akagam. 

Turning now to the Brhad-Aranyaka, we find there (as already 
noted above) a generally different state of things. In the great 
majority of cases, alterations made by the editor concern only 
accent, and are almost always acceptable: though at I 3, 18; V 
6, 3; VI 4, 22, the accented verb-forms might have been left, as 
possibly falling under the rule of antithetical accent. On the other 
hand, there are a number of cases in which alteration appears 
to be not less called for than in these to which he has applied it: 
thus, of verb-forms whose accent seems unmotived, we may 
further note didrksante, 1 3, 27; purydte, 1 4,5; &bhut, II 1, 16; 
kramanti, III 2, 12; tésthatas, III 8, g (thrice); sajydte and 
vyathate, III 9, 28 et al.; Adreta, IV 1, 4 ff.; dhkdvatas and pdg- 
yati, IV 3,9; &karavam, IV 4, 27 (twice); dvocas, V1 1,5; agni- 
yatam, VI 4, 13 ff.; abhas, VI 4, 29 (twice); while dhavati at II 
1, 4 ff. and VI 2, 5 (twice) is better accented, dhavaii ; and it is 
unavoidable to emend to ménydasai at III 9, 26, to tyamanah at 1V 
3, 14, to rdéheyus at VI 3, 15. 20, and to rabhavahai and dédha- 
vahai at VI 4, 19. As regards noun-forms, etc., the editor 
explains in his preface that he has sometimes corrected their 
accent without reporting it in the margin; this is to be regretted, 
partly because we are thus prevented from seeing how much 
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further consistency would permit or require his going in the same 
direction—whether, for example, he should not also have emended 
dharma (II 5, 11 twice), vij77fdsa@ (III 1, 1), m&érdhan (III 8, 1), 
ugra (1V 3, 43. 44), ajvé (VI 3, 1), vfsala and vfgali (VI 4, 12), 
punyaha and dvadagaha (V1 3, 1), sémnradhani (V1 3, 3), papa 
(III 2, 14 et al.), vedé (1V 3, 22 et al.), Loman (VI 1, 16), gakalyd 
(III 9, 28: some of these having also the correct accentuation in 
other passages). At VI 3, 16 the texts give madhukd paingya, 
and in 17 mdédhuka paingya; the editor harmonizes the latter of 
the two words, but not the former. The accentuation as given is 
also hardly to be tolerated in the compounds sérvanubhia (II 5, 
19), aganayapipase (III 4, 1), ahamgréyas (VI 2, 7), putrandman 
(VI 4, 26), and the negatived participles akamdyamana (IV 4, 8), 
avdédant, etc. (VI 2, 8-12). As for the participles in ¢a with pre- 
fixes, there are exceptions enough, from the Rig-Veda down, 
accented on the ¢a to make the restorations of more normal 
accent in V 11,1 and VI 3,9 a little doubtful; but we cannot well 
avoid changing 4pdltam to apattam at VI 1,10. As the editor 
points out in his note on I 2, 5 the familiar fact that the accent 
rcas for the accus. pl. is abundantly supported, one hardly sees 
why he changed it to rcés, or why midas to mudés at IV 3, 11, 
or digas to digés at III 2,13; 9, 20 (di¢dés occurs, however, at 
III 7, 14). 

There are a few cases in which the ambiguous system of accen- 
tuation of the text as a part of the CQatapatha-Brahmana has 
misled the editor. Thus, at the end of I 3, 19, we have to read 
‘dhipatih (not -tth); at I 4, 16, doubtless £guradhdané (his text has 
curadhané) ; at III 8, 9, nadyah (Weber also has zddyah) ; at II 
9, 19, akraté3 ; 26, doubtless adyih ; at V 2, 2.3. 4, ajfasista3 ; 
at V 15, 11, doubtless cakéra (after Az; the case is a rare and 
important one); at VI 1, 10, probably abhyavadanyd (Weber also 
has -danyo). 

The emended accent ésau in VI 4, 11 (thrice). 21 is, of course, 
only called for by the editor’s punctuation ; as the manuscripts 
read, the word is each time part of the foregoing sentence, and so 
properly accentless. 

Of other alterations, we may fairly question dédati at V 4,1 
for dédanti, the present-stem dada being well supported by both 
Vedic and later usage. At IV 3, 42, the question is how to recon- 
cile the manuscript readings u/sdérjad yayat and utsarjam yati— 
whether by altering the first phrase to uésdrjam yayat or the 
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second to wtsérjan yatt. The editor prefers the former method; 
to me, considering the rarity of the adverbial gerund in -am, 
the latter appears decidedly easier, as well as less removed from 
the manuscript readings. 

One or two suggestions of further amendment may be offered. 
It is contrary to all good grammar that a verb in the second per- 
son singular should be construed with 4/évan as subject, as here 
at VI 1,5 (évocas). On the other hand, we ought to have ‘karas, 
and not ‘karat (VI 4, 27), with a relative subject referring to the 
antecedent ‘vém. At III 9, 28, akradmit must doubtless be 
emended to akramit; the long @ has blundered into it from the 
present-stem (the Bombay edition of the Upanishad reads 
akramat, impf.). At VI 1, 11, y@dhds should doubtless be changed 
to radhas ; the editor’s suggested reason for the false reading 
(note, p. 72) is ingenious and probable. At II 4, 10 (and IV 5, 
11), the compound adrdraidhagni ‘ wet-fuel-fire ’ is a most implausi- 
ble one, and the following participle adhyahita seems quite dis- 
tinctly to call for an instrumental case as adjunct,; one may well 
conjecture, therefore, an emendation to drdrédha ’gnér abhyahi- 
tasya ‘of a fire piled with wet fuel.’ 

The errata in this text are much more numerous than in the 
other, owing to the smaller and less distinct type used, and to the 
additional difficulty occasioned by the accentuation; the editor’s 
anticipatory apology for them in his preface (p. iv) is to be fully 
and heartily accepted. I catalogue here what I have noted in 
addition to the four cases corrected at the end (p. 68). Page 1, 
1. 13, read ua? ; 2,16, pranésu-; 18, dimanvy; 3,24. papmadna; 4, 
7, devdtanam ; 19, mané- ; 5, 25, thd ’tah ; 6, 27, -vayo ‘jayanta 
.. + pipilikabhyas ; 7,3, &thé- ; 8,17, kgatrdm ; 10,18, ipasprsto ; 
12, 19, ¢rétram ; 26, madhyamdh ; 14, 23, mai *tdsmint ; 17, 21, 
‘hdm as- ; 18,8, dimdnas ; 19, ayém dima ; 20, 20. 26, atma ; 21, 16; 
vai... eldd; 22, 12, kéundinyayandc ; 23, 4, paticalinam; 5, 
aniucandtama ; 16, héta ; 25, 6, spdr¢an veddyate ; 26, 8, vayiur 
- .. -gamayat (the translation here is made from the false read- 
ing -gamat); 28,1, ‘bravit ; 29, 10, -ntaryamy ; 10-11, -dhive- 
ddm; 15. 16, sdrvani ; 30, 12, esd ta ; 31, 9, cand (twice); 32, 2, 
sahdsra ; 8, sahdsre-; 9, eté; 17, -sya@i "td ; 37, 2. 21, samrad ; 
27, devin... -gsabham sahdsram da-; 38, 10, devé... -sabham 
sahésram da-; 13-14, dcaryavan; 17, hrdayam ev-; 40, 15, 
purugo ; 42,23, etdsydi’va-; 43, 2-3, devatudm ; 44, 15, -vidyam ; 
16, ndévataram ,; 20, vayumdyas ; 45, 3, prapya 'ntam ; 11, ¢dyita; 
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22, prétya- ; 23, tdd u; 46,8, dyur hy ; 24, yésam ; 48, 3, hdnta ; 
4, ‘Adm; 7,4; 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17, dimdnas ; 24, 
bréhme ’dém ; 49, 11.12. 13 (twice), evdmh ; 12, véedanam ; 51, 23, 
tdd vat; 52,6, tdd etét; 15, papmanam ; 55, 4, etdsmins; 12, 
hai ’vd ; 21, hai ’va ’smai ; 56,5, udiksya ’bhy ; 8, Gpddyanta ; 
57, 12, vai; 26-27, mriydle ; 59,3, ha vai ; 13, samvatsaram; 61, 
3, hutva maénthe sam-; 62, 2, utd ’shsah; 24-25, d@idumbarya ; 
63, 10, y4jamanasya loké ; 66, 20, 4riricam ; 68, 3, alambayani- 
putrat. 

Coming now to consider the translation, we may first take up 
certain general points, having to do with both works. 

And, to begin with, the style of rendering, notwithstanding its 
prevailing faithfulness, is on the whole, in my opinion, more peri- 
phrastic than is either necessary or desirable. If the translator’s 
leading intent were to set forth the philosophical content of the 
two treatises, such a style could not be much objected to; but in 
what aims to be, like this, a Sanskrit scholar’s version, a higher 
degree of literalness was reasonably to be expected. For example, 
at C. I 2, 1, why not read, with the text, ‘saying “with this we 
shall overcome them,”’ rather than “in the opinion that with 
this they should overpower the demons”? Or, at C. II 3,1, 
which reads literally ‘a cloud is generated—that [is] the prastava ; 
it rains—that [is] the wdgitha ; it lightens, it thunders—that [is] 
the pratihara ; it holds up—that [is] the 2¢dhana,’ why should 
we have instead “the prastéva is the forming cloud, the udgitha 
the rainfall, the pratihara lightning and thunder, the zzdhana the 
cessation of the rain”? So the customary and lively descriptive 
phrase ‘he who burns yonder’ is shrunk into simply “the sun” 
(e. g. C. 1 3, 1), and the corresponding ‘he who cleanses here’ 
into “the wind” (e. g.C. IV 16,1), and zyam ‘this [earth]’ 
becomes “the earth”; and soon. In such instances as these, 
there is no perversion of essential meaning, but only a regrettable 
and, as it seems, quite gratuitous sacrifice of the characteristic 
flavor of the original. The same is the effect of the innumerable 
omissions of a demonstrative which the translator commits, often 
many times on a page, or repeatedly in a single sentence. For 
example, at C. I 1, 2, instead of “ of beings,” the treatise has ‘ of 
these beings’ (i. e. these that we know, or that we see about us: 
esam bhitaném) ; at II 9, 1, “the sun” is ‘yon sun’ (amum adt- 
tyam) ; at 2, “ the séman”’ is etasya samnah ‘that sdman’; at III 
13, 1, tasya ha va etasya becomes simply “ the” in the translator’s 
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hands—and so not rarely in other cases of double as well as single 
demonstratives (e. g. fesdm esam, C. V1 3, 1; efds tas, VIII 6, 1). 
Probably the translator considered the point, and concluded 
that the excessive demonstrativeness of these treatises was a 
blemish, which he might best wipe off, as one strikes out the super- 
fluous so’s and such’s in a pupil’s exercise; but many, I am sure, 
will hold with me that it is rather a part of their individual coloring, 
which ought to be preserved. Sometimes his neglect costs him 
something: so, in the sequel of the passage referred to above 
(III 13, 6), the text, after describing the five kinds of breath, goes 
on to say ‘these same (¢e va efe: i. e. the breaths) Brahma-men 
[are] doorkeepers of the heavenly world’ (or, ‘[are] Brahma-men, 
doorkeepers,’ etc.), while the translator’s rendering, ‘the door- 
keepers of the heavenly world are the five servants of Brahma,” 
cuts the statement off from all connection with what precedes. 
Another similar case is seen at VIII 3, 1. The preceding chapter 
has treated of various wishes or desires (-kama), and this begins 
with a reference to them: ‘ these same desires’ (4a ime... kamah) ; 
but the translator says simply “desires,” hiding the relation of 
the two chapters. Now and then he faithfully renders a demon- 
strative, but I am unable to see on what principle his selection of 
such cases is made. Occasionally, also, he passes over other 
words as unessential to the sense: examples are the particles 
hanta and data, in the majority of the cases of their occurrence 
(why not then in all ?). Asa natural counterpart to this, we have 
sometimes unacknowledged insertions, beyond the limit of what 
appears to me fair; I will notice but a few examples, as it is a 
matter of casuistry where the line is to be drawn in this depart- 
ment between the legitimate and the illegitimate. It is a small 
matter that relative words are not seldom introduced to connect 
clauses whose relation might quite as well have been left undefined, 
as the text leaves it (e. g. C. IV 4,5; 16,3; V 19,1). But such 
examples as the following are also not rare: instead of translating 
sparga by ‘mute’ and wgman by ‘spirant’ (or something equiva- 
lent), as he had just translated svara by “vowel,” he (at II 22, 3. 
4) prefers to say “sounds called sfar¢a,” etc., without putting the 
first two words into parenthesis, as supplied—as if the treatise 
itself would use such expressions; and quite similar cases are 
found at IV 16, 2; V 2,8. In VI 11, 1 is inserted “ with an ax.” 
At VII 8, 1 we have “ persons of higher station” interpreted in 
without notice ; at VIII 13, 1, “ by an artist”; at IV 3, 6, “gods”; 
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at VI 14, 2, “where he is”; and soon. The cases are mostly of 
rather trivial consequence, only vexing by their wantonness. But 
sometimes, as could not well be otherwise, such means are used 
to help a misunderstanding : thus, at VIII 11, 2, ‘does not know 
himself, that “this is 1”’ is expanded, and distorted, into “ does 
not know himself; he knows not that it is he”; and, at B. IV 5, 
25, the two words efavad ... amrtatvdm, literally ‘ of such extent 
[is] immortality’ (which may most probably mean ‘this is all 
that immortality amounts to’), are not merely stretched, but also 
interpreted, into “so much and not more can one say about immor- 
tality.” Other examples will be seen later. This whole method 
of translation—recasting, omission, and insertion—is beset with 
danger; it leads to the supplying of essential deficiencies, the 
smoothing over of difficulties, and the substitution of an interpre- 
tation for a version. 

Omissions of single words or phrases by oversight occasionally 
occur: thus, at C. II 11, 1 (vak prastévah); 21,2 (evam); V 10, 5 
(etam adhvanam) ; 24, 4 (evamvid); V1 3, 3 (anendi ’va jivend 
"tmana); VII 5, 3 (pratisthitan); VIII 5, 4 (aram ca nyam ca) ; 
7,2 (ubhaye); 12,6 (tasmat) ;—B.1 3, 24 (tasmdad v eva séma), 
33 (dtmane) ; 4,8 (gardabhi ’tara gardabha itarah), 19 (dima- 
nam eva priyam upasita), 29 sarvada ; II 2, 5 (camasah) ; III 9, 
21 (caksusa hi ripani pagyati); IV 4,17 (sarvasya); V 2, 3.4 
(enam); 12, 1 (-antaram); VI 1, 18 (vdidyutat). 

In the important matter of preserving the identity and diver- 
sity of terms, urged by me in my former paper—that is, of ren- 
dering the same term in the same way in different passages, and 
different terms not alike—this translation is much more careful 
and conscientious than any of its predecessors; and though it 
sometimes lays itself open to objection, I do not find that any of 
the passages I had marked are of importance enough to be worth 
quoting especially (one or two examples will be noted below). 

Some, however, of the translator’s consistently used represeh- 
tatives of common terms are quite new, and of questionable feli- 
city. Thus, the ever-recurring word Joka, which has always been, 
to general satisfaction, rendered “ world” ( Welt, monde), he pre- 
fers to translate “station” (State); the change is hardly an 
improvement. The more obscure noun @ké¢a, usually given as 
“ ether,” is to him “ emptiness, void” (die Leere). Ripa ‘form’ 
is quite unnecessarily expanded into “ form of apparition” (Z7r- 
scheinungsform), which arrogates to it a more exact and technical 
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character than it can lay any good claim to: why not render 
naman ‘name’ as well by “term of appellation”? The suffix 
-maya ‘made of, consisting in’ is, in my opinion, mistranslated 
“appearing as” (erscheinend als), and that even in passages like 
C. VI 5, 4; 6,5, where the proper sense of the element is impera- 
tively demanded by the connection (yet at 7, 6, a precisely similar 
passage, the translator for once relaxes, and inconsistently, but 
correctly, renders it by “consisting of”). For manas ‘ mind,’ 
“ organ of thought” (Denkorgan) is a rather lumbering equiva- 
lent (and it sounds Platonic that, at B. IV 1, 15, one “loves a 
woman with his organ of thought”); but the German has no 
convenient indefinite term like our mind, and Geist ‘ spirit,’ which 
comes nearest it, is in these translations appropriated to the 
transcendental senses of Juruga ‘man ’—not very happily, because 
the relationship between the literal and the transferred renderings 
is so remote, and the choice of one or the other in doubtful cases 
(as where the puruga that is seen in the eye is spoken of—doubt- 
less the little ‘“‘ man,” or image) makes so great a difference: per- 
haps ‘ person’ would be better ; but the case is a difficult one, and 
the addition of the word itself in parenthesis each time after its 
version is much to be recommended. For the important and 
critical word a/man, in its higher uses, one is obliged to say in 
German “ das Selbsi,” but in English simple “self” is in many 
cases the better equivalent, since “the Self” hides too much the 
underlying doctrine, that one’s own self is the universal self, sub- 
ject and object being identical—there being, for example (as it is 
frequently insisted), no seen thing apart from the seer. 

The translator’s choice, it may be remarked, between terms 
that he will translate (sometimes at the cost of long phrases, as at 
C. II 9, 4; 24, 3) and terms that he will simply transfer, without 
even a parenthesis or a note of explanation, seems often arbitrary, 
and not motived by either the importance of the term or its man- 
ageableness. 

It is one of his idiosyncrasies not to give to the common par- 
ticle 47 (there are three or four exceptions in a certain region of 
B.) its ordinary and simple meaning ‘for’ (den). Either he (far 
too often) leaves it out altogether, or he renders it by the assev- 
erative ‘‘ verily” (ja), or (least often and most correctly) by 
“since” (da). He thus disguises, it seems to me, the full naiveté 
of such frequent demonstrations as (B. I 3, 21) ‘ breath [is] the 
essence of the members; for (Az) breath [really is] the essence 
of the members.’ 
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I will now take up, one after another, in the order of the text, 
some of the more noteworthy of the points in regard to which 
the translation appears to me to admit of improvement ; I begin 
with C. ) 

And the very first sentence in it is, if I am not mistaken, an 
example of a slight misapprehension which runs through the 
whole work. The sentence reads literally thus: ‘ Om—this sylla- 
ble [as] udgitha should one worship.’ Which noun, now, is the 
(in this case, objective) predicate? The translator so regards 
syllable, and gives us (making his understanding of it more plaus- 
ible by leaving out the demonstrative, according to his wont: see 
above) “let one worship the udgitha as the syllable om.” The 
difference, it may be said, is very small, like that between a = 6 
and 6=a;; yet there is a real difference whether one starts from 
the one point or from the other in making the comparison ; this is 
evidenced by the care which is taken almost everywhere (not 
quite without exception) by the translator to cast the predication 
into this form—inverting, as I think, the true relation, and some- 
times against very distinct evidence to the contrary. In the next 
paragraph, there is no demonstrative to cast its influence on either 
side, but the order of words is at least suggestive: I should ren- 
der ‘ of these beings earth [is] essence (vasa) ; of earth, water [is] 
essence,’ and so on; the translator gives instead “‘the sap of 
beings is the earth; the sap of earth, the water,” etc., with inver- 
sion of the textual order—and so in innumerable like cases. In 
the third paragraph the true form is unmistakable ; it is pointed 
out by a common syntactic device, involving a relative pronoun: 
after the concluding clause of 2, ‘of the séman, the udgitha [is] 
essence,’ it goes on thus: ‘this same, namely (ya?) the udgitha, 
is the most essential of essences,’ etc. ; and the translator renders 
accordingly. Why, then, at I 3,1 (as in a great many other 
cases), where the subject of assertion is pointed out in the same 
way—‘ he who burns yonder (i.e. the sun), him [as] udgitha 
should one worship’—does he invert the relation, giving us “let 
one worship the wdgithaas the sun”? An example of a different 
kind has been already quoted for another purpose above (p. 418) : 
where the text says ‘it rains—that [is] the uwdgitha,’ and so on, the 
translator turns it into “‘ the udgitha is the rainfall,” etc. Notonly 
the usages of the language, but also the mode of thought of the 
Hindu of the Brahmana age, oppose this inversion. Such a 
Hindu looked into nature in order to explain and account for it 
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by the parts of the sacrifice and their relations, not the contrary ; 
he says “because this ceremony is thus and thus performed, 
therefore such and such a thing happens in the world.” Now and 
then, in order to make subject and predicate change places, the 
translator breaks apart a unitary sentence into two, with an arbi- 
trary insertion to help the process. Thus, C. I 7,5 reads literally 
thus: ‘now this person (furuga) that is seen within the eye, he 
[is] rc, he séman, he uktha, he yajus, he brahman.’ The trans- 
lator makes of it this: “The rc is the spirit that is seen in the 
eye. It [the spirit] is also the séman, the aktha,” etc. Ina simi- 
lar sentence at III 13, 1, he further, as a consequence of the dis- 
location, makes an error of reference; it is, word for word: ‘as 
for (sa yah) its eastern cavity, that [is] in-breathing, that [is] eye, 
that [is] sun’; but the translation given is: “ The in-breathing is 
the eastern cavity. This is also the eye and the sun”; and its 
“this” is dieser, as ifit referred to “ in-breathing ” (der Einhauch), 
while it should be diese, referring to “cavity” (die Hohlung). 
And similarly in the three following paragraphs. Another case 
of the same kind will be noted later (C. III 16, 1 ff.). We may 
find, indeed, a further instructive example in the very first chapter. 
Here (I 1, 4) simple “ what (was)” is an utterly insufficient render- 
ing for the repeated superlative katama-katama,; this means 
rather ‘ which one (in any given group of three)’—is, namely, re, 
or sdman, or udgitha respectively ; and the answer follows, that 
(of a certain trio) ‘ voice [is] rc, breath [is] sdman, “om ’’—that 
syllable [is] wdgitha’; but the translator says “the re is the 
voice,” etc. 

But also the second sentence at the beginning is open to objec- 
tion. It is given thus: “ with om [the udgatar] begins the song.” 
How comes uwdgdyaiz (lit. ‘sings up’ or ‘ out’) to signify ‘begins 
the song’? The translator so renders it, to be sure, again at 1, 
9 (where he does not give the coordinate ¢avsati as “ begins to 
recite”) and 3, 4 and 4, 1 (the last being a virtual repetition of 
I, 1); but he also, at 10, 10 and elsewhere (e. g. B. I 3, 3. 26), 
renders it “sings the udgitha,” and that is unquestionably what 
it everywhere signifies—unless, indeed, udgd@/ar means ‘one who 
begins to sing,’ and udgitha ‘the beginning of song’; for the 
three expressions are correlative ; and the comparisons of II 2-20 
show that the wdgitha is the central or principal body of the 
saman (while the position of ras/éva in the same comparisons 
supports the rendering ‘ begin to sing’ given to pra-stu at B. I 3, 
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30). It looks like a Germanism to ascribe a sense of ‘ beginning’ 
to the prefix ud; ud-rc and ud-grah, for example, show it to have 
the opposite value. The sentence, then, virtually means ‘for (Az, 
restored to the text here in the notes, is omitted in translating, as 
often elsewhere ; see above) om is in fact the udgitha’ (more lit., 
‘for with om one sings the udgitha’); at 5,1 udgithaand pranava 
(i. €. om) are yet more expressly declared equivalent. 

A few more points in the first chapter may be noted, as follows: 
In the last sentence of 1, “here the complemental explanation of 
the same,” “here ”’ is an insertion, and “ complemental” (erganz- 
end ) a less happy rendering of upa- than nuaher, as used at III 
19, 1; perhaps ‘further’ would be yet better. In 3, astama 
‘eighth’ is shown by its position to be part of the predicate, and 
not appositive to the subject, as given by the translator. In 6, 
“such a” is not a close rendering of tad efad (‘that same’) ; and 
“a pair,” occurring twice, represents once a neut. sing. and once 
a masc. du. of the original. In 8, samrddhi (‘success’) is not 
“ granting,” and is nowhere else so translated. In 9, “makes 
use of” seems a needlessly inexact version of vartate ‘ proceeds’; 
nor is vasena at the end a genitive (mahimnd rasena “for the 
dignity of [this] essence”). In 10, why render the three succes- 
sive and coordinate instrumentals by “ with knowledge, with faith, 
and in the possession of (instead of ‘ with’) the Upanishad”’? 

It would be neither worth while nor practicable to go through 
the whole text on this scale, criticising things both little and big; 
we must make a selection of more noticeable matters. In I 2, 2 ff. 
vividhus is not well rendered by “loaded” (dehafteten : similarly 
in the corresponding passage B. I 3, 3 ff.), since it means ‘ pierced ’; 
nor, in 13, vida cakara by “devised” (erfand), since it means 
‘knew.’ At the end of 8, not “that” (das) is the stone, but ‘ this 
one’ (dieser [Hauch]). At the end of I 3, 7, the insertion “so it 
is with” is uncalled for; the clause is specificatory to aksarant, 
just before: ‘ These syllables, . . . namely ad, gi, and tha.’ By 
following the example of his latest predecessor, and rendering 
svarann ett at 15,1 “sounds forth upon his course” (and so in 
the one or two other like cases in these texts), the translator 
appears to refuse acknowledgment of the verbal phrase made by 
putting together a form of z ‘go’ and a present participle, with 
the sense ‘go on doing,’ i. e. ‘do continually or habitually.’ 
Probably, however, it is an oversight, as the phrase is too well 
established and too common to be denied (see my Skt. Gram., 
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§1075a); and the meaning he here gives is that which would 
properly be expressed by yant svarati (as at IV 16,1). AtI 6, 
1, the literal rendering is ‘this [earth is] a rc, fire a séman: that 
is (i. €., there you have, there is an example of ) a sdman imposed 
upon a rc’: and so in the following verses ; I do not see how fad 
etad can mean “in this manner,” as the translator makesit. At 
8, 4 cannot be, where it stands, a mere asseverative, repeating or 
strengthening /asmat ; it necessarily marks a new clause. It has 
been taught just above that ‘its name is wd’; now we are told that 
‘for that same reason [one is called] udgdéar, for (hz) he is the 
singer (ga@/ar) of it (i.e., of wd)’: it is a word-play on the name 
udgatar. In 7,6 and 11,7, géyanti with accus. means rather 
‘sing of’ (so translated at III 12, 1) than “sing for” (vorsingen). 
In 11, 5, abh¢ twice receives the impossible rendering ‘“ with.” 
At 12, 1, 3, why should z@ mean “ otherwise called,” instead of 
simply ‘or’? It is probably a case of doubtful identity, rather 
than of doubtful name, of the authority quoted. 

In the second book, at 15, 2, vargantam is inadvertently ren- 
dered “rain,” instead of ‘him whorains’ (the rain-god, Parjanya). 
At 21, 1, “Agni” is an oversight for ‘fire’ (cf. III 15, 6 et al.). 
At 22, 3, “ belong to Indra’s personality” seems an unmotived 
paraphrase of ‘are Indra’s selves (d¢manah).’ 

In the third book, “‘xach hinten gehend” is an unacceptable 
translation of pratyaiic at 3,1, as ‘‘nach links gehend” of udafic 
at4,1. Sari, at III 11, 3 (also at VIII 4, 2) is rather ‘once for 
all’ than “all at once.” At 5. 6, the connection seems to me not 
made clear: zdam fad in 5 is ‘this,’ and not “so,” and the first 
clause of 6, and only that, belongs with 5: thus (to such a person, 
and) 6. ‘not to any one else soever: were he (i. e., the latter) to 
give him the earth . . ., that (the 6vahman) is more than it (than 
such a gift).’ At 12, 2, why should aéigiyate, which means ‘ falls 
beyond,’ or ‘off from’ (the earth), be rendered “comes out”? 
at 6, ‘the totality of the immortals” is a curiously broad para- 
phrase of simple amrtam. In 13, 4, vyusti is probably ‘ bright- 
ness’; certainly “ grace” (Anmuth) is not to be accepted for it on 
the authority of the commentator, At 16, 1. 3. 5, by his usual 
inversion of subject and predicate, and with the help of an impor- 
tant insertion, the translator alters much for the worse the mean- 
ing of the text. His version is ‘and the Vasus are the breaths. 
The Vasus verily harbor (vésayanti) everything”; but “and” 
and “ Vasus” (second time) are not in the text, which reads ‘the 
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breaths verily are Vasus, for they harbor this all’: that is to say, 
the Upanishad is not concerned to give an etymology of vasz, 
but to point out why, from their action expressed by the root vas, 
the breaths also are properly called vasu, and so may be identified 
with the Vasus. And so in the other two paragraphs: compare 
the corresponding statements in B. III 9, 4-6, where the transla- 
tion gives, though perhaps not unmistakably, the right sense. In 
5, also, @dadate is rather zu (than mit) sich nehmen. 

In the fourth book, at 1, 3, the translator’s interpretation of the 
obscure epithet sayugvan as ‘infected with [the itch]’ is more 
ingenious than savory ; I do not feel that we are obliged to accept 
it. Inthe following difficult paragraph, it seems unlikely that exam 
is antecedent of the subsequent relative clause ; I should prefer 
to make a principal stop at Aurvanti, rendering after it ‘he who 
knows what he knows—he is thus spoken of by me.’ A little 
further on, as later (also in B.), ave is rendered by “ my dear,” 
although it is doubtless by origin vocative of avz ‘enemy,’ and at 
any rate is used only in objurgatory or contemptuous address, or 
to one of acknowledgedly inferior station (as by Yajiiavalkya to 
his wife). The text-emendations in chapter 2 are ingenious, and, 
though they leave difficulties, I have no noteworthy improvements 
to suggest. I find it especially hard to believe that the exclama- 
tion ahaha should, like dhzk, take an accusative quasi-object. 
Moreover, “ be it thy business to concern thyself with the cows” 
appears a hardly admissible translation of tavaz’va saha gobhir astu 
(3); we want (cf. V 3, 6) a separate subject supplied for as¢z, and 
saha gobhis would then mean ‘along with the cows,’ i. e. ‘and the 
cows as well.’ In rendering upa-ni-pat at 7,2 and 8, 2 “come 
flying toward,” the 2z has been overlooked; it means ‘alight by.’ 
At 9, 2, pratijajfidu is rather ‘ acknowledged ’ or ‘confessed’ than 
simply “ answered ”; the emendation to eo is good and accep- 
table, but the translation “ but also only he alone” seems greatly 
exaggerated. In 10, 1, “dachte daran ...2u” is a somewhat 
unsuccessful attempt to render ha sma, which is, I think, better 
treated as a misreading, unintelligently repeated into this clause 
from the one preceding ; in a similar case at B. V 13, 2 the trans- 
lator wisely omits. At the end of 10, 5, &ha is added in paren- 
thesis after Leeve, apparently by an oversight, as the word in the 
original is dkéga. In 11, 2, papakrtyd is rather ‘the doing of 
evil’ than “an evil deed.” At 14,1, gatéis rendered by “the 
sequel” (das weitere), as at 1 8, 4. 5 by “recourse” (? kd sémno 
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gatih “ worauf geht das Siman zuriick”’); both seem forced and 
unsatisfactory. In 14, 2, a sentence or two are rather blindly and 
awkwardly translated ; perhaps better thus: ‘“‘ who then should 
have instructed me, sir?”—with these words he in a manner 
denies it (I do not see why the historical present may not stand 
unamended in this parenthesis) —“ why, these of such [or such] 
other appearance”; with these words he intended the fires.’ 
And the following pratijajfie is again ‘ confessed.’ In 15, 5 (and 
so elsewhere), wdav used of the course of the sun is rather ‘in 
the north’ than “toward the north”: that is, from equinox to 
equinox, not from solstice to solstice. In 6, édvr¢ and dvarta can- 
not possibly mean in one clause twoso diverse things as “ return” 
and “intercourse ”; dvartam is cognate accusative: ‘donot come 
back this human return.’ In 16, 3, “is annihilated ” is rather strong 
for hiyate ‘is left.’ At the end of 2, how does vy-ava-vad come to 
mean “ begin to speak” ? vy-ava-z does not mean ‘begin to go,’ 
nor vy-ava-dha ‘begin to put’; vy-ava-vad seems plainly to be 
modeled upon these two common combinations, and so to signify 
‘interpose the voice, interrupt.’ At17, 1, abhyatapat is rendered by 
“bebriitete,” and then tapyamananam by “ sich erhitzend,” the corre- 
lation of the two expressions being thus effectually disguised. In 
the verse in 9, the translator (in accordance with the commentator) 
gives kuru the impossible sense of “ performers of the sacrifice ”; 
why ‘the Kurus’ are not equally the better for protecting care is 
not easy to see. 

In the fifth book, at the end of 2, 6, z<dam sarvam should have, I 
think, its usual sense of ‘this universe’ (dieses Ad/) rather than 
of “all this” (alles dieses). Although dhimahi may in modern 
Sanskrit be properly translated ‘we meditate on,” because it is 
misunderstood to mean that, surely it is an anachronism so to 
give it in the Upanishad (as here at 2,7: compare B. VI 3, 12, 
where it is correctly rendered). The dual vydévartane in 3, 2 
means rather the separation of the two roads (cf. B. I 5, 2) than 
their “ windings” (Wendungen), The analogy of 10, 5 shows 
that in 10, 1 (and doubtless also wherever it occurs in the treatise) 
abhi-sam-bhi has its natural meaning of ‘turn into, be converted 
into, become,’ the failure to recognize which has led to many 
mistranslations: e. g., of RV. X 18, 8<¢,d. In 10, 8, the editor's 
insertion of z#z is, I think, uncalled for ; and fasmdd means ‘ of it’ 
let one beware (not “ therefore”). At11, 2.3, the causative sam- 
padaya ‘come to an agreement or understanding’ is insufficiently 
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represented by simple “say”; nor does “ everywhere extended ” 
(aberall verbreitet) seem a well-chosen rendering for vai¢gvanara 
(lit. ‘common to all men’), which is, as a common technical term, 
often well enough left untranslated. At 18, 1, pr/hak hardly 
means “ as an individual thing,” but rather ‘in individuality,’ as 
this, that, and another individual thing. In 19, 2, by rendering 
anu “after that” (xachdem), the translator ignores its peculiar 
and pregnant sense ‘ along with and in consequence of’; he gives 
it better at VIII 9, 2 as “ with.” 

In the sixth book, at the very beginning, the sentence “(Cveta- 
ketu was an Aruneya” (to a statement of which kind no analogy 
can be found, I believe) ought doubtless to be changed to ‘there was 
[one named] Qvetaketu Aruneya.’ In 1, 4-6 (numbered 3-5; 
one paragraph-division has been overlooked in the translation), 
of which the difficult content is here put in much better shape 
than by previous translators, the version, or at least the punctua- 
tion, conceals the fact that all three paragraphs (after the first sen- 
tence of 4) are protases to which the last sentence in 6 is apodosis, 
the two last clauses in 4 and 5, and their correspondents in 6, 
being parenthetical: thus, ‘just as, my dear, by one lump of clay 
everything made of clay may be understood, a modification 
[being] a process of speech (lit. ‘an undertaking by speech’: 
i, e., something merely nominal), the real name [being] simply 
“clay ”; 5. just as... 6. just as ...j;—so, my dear, is that 
doctrine.’ At 8, 1, it seems wholly anomalous to give to -anta 
the meaning “ condition,” which it has nowhere else; I should 
prefer to translate it literally, ‘end’ or ‘ border,’ casting upon the 
treatise itself the responsibility for the resulting obscurity. In 
this same chapter (and once or twice elsewhere: so B. II 1, 18), 
nama is rendered “it is said that”; it must be rather, as usual, 
simply ‘namely.’ In paragraphs 3-6 we have a series of parallels, 
starting from the natural process of the shooting up of a spathe 
from a ‘root’ (mala); but by putting “ point of departure ” in 
place of ‘root,’ even at its first occurrence, the comparison is 
quite obscured. Ing, 3 (and 10, 2),a passage which, were its 
meaning more clear, ought to be of importance for the doctrine 
of transmigration, the critical phrase fad dbhavanti is rendered 
“that they continue to be,” which seems to me wholly inde- 
fensible ; the verb has no right to any such sense; ‘that they 
come to be’ (i. e., into that condition they come from some other) 
is much more likely to be right. A note, or a mark of question 
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in the translation, or the quotation of the original after it, were 
much to be desired in such a doubtful case—and, indeed, would 
be well applied in many other passages, where the translator, per- 
haps, has the aspect of being more confident than he really is. 
In 13, 2, abhiprasydai ’nad (for -¢gy-) seems a good and acceptable 
emendation; but the phrase cannot possibly mean “set it aside,” 
as here rendered; it is literally ‘casting forth unto’ something, 
and appears most probably to signify ‘adding more water to the 
salt solution’; for, when that is done, it is still said ‘that [same 
thing: i. e., its tasting salt] constantly happens’: to assume with 
the translator that something has been lost out of the text seems 
a proceeding of unnecessary violence. At 16, 1, hasta- ‘by the 
hand’ is without any apparent reason turned into “ by the arms.” 

In the seventh book, “mightier” (s#dachtiger) is a not well 
chosen rendering for dkayas ‘more,’ at 1,5; 2,1, etc. In 3, 1, 
anu-bhi is given as “enclose” (um/fassen), and this is made the 
leading meaning in the Petersburg lexicon, with a reference to this 
passage alone ; but I quite fail to see on what grounds ; it appears 
rather to signify here ‘be aware of, sense,’ in accordance with its 
more common though secondary use elsewhere. Cit#/a, 5,1 ff., is 
rather ‘thought’ than “understanding” ( Verstand); but this 
whoie ascending series is, like every other like series or climax in 
Hindu literature, too wanting in concinnity and force for its mem- 
bers to demand exact translation. At 8, 1, “runner” (Laufer) 
seems a strange rendering of ufthdtar, and not at all helped by 
the reference to the obscure expression in Atharva-Veda IX 4, 14. 

In the eighth book, at 1, 5, the “this” (dzeses, first time) which 
neither grows old nor perishes is doubtless the drahmapura, not 
the 47ahman, which has nowhere been mentioned; the preceding 
asya must refer to the heart, or be understood in a general way, 
as ‘one’s.’ At the end of the same paragraph, a more literal 
rendering would not only, I think, be truer in itself, but also sug- 
gest more distinctly the apodosis which has to be supplied: thus, 
‘for just as here (in this world) human beings (frajds: perhaps 
rather ‘subjects,’ of a king who leads them to a new territory) 
settle down according to order, [and] whatever direction their 
desires take them to, what region, what piece of ground, that same 
they severally live upon’—so, we are to understand, is it also in 
the other world; one’s desires determine his condition there. And 
(paragraph 6 being parenthetic, perhaps a later intrusion) the next 
chapter goes on to point out sundry ways in which what one longs 
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for arises about him. The understanding of the chapter depends 
very much on that of the difficult word samkalpa, a word which 
is wont to be more variously and more helplessly rendered by the 
translators than almost any other term of kindred meaning—even 
in some measure by the present translator, who just above (1, 5: 
also in other places) makes it “ design ” (Adsich?), and here (also 
in other places) “will,” while in B. I 5,9; II 4, 11 he renders it 
“decision” (Entscheidung). One must always, it seems to me, 
bear in mind its etymological sense, which is that of ‘ shaping or 
fitting together’; it designates properly the constructive faculty, 
the forming or devising power and its products, the imagination 
and its imaginings. Hence “ design” was well enough, but “will” 
and “decision,” I think, not to be approved; save for its peri- 
phrastic heaviness, ‘creative imagination’ would suit well here: 
‘if he becomes desirous of a Fathers’ world, straight out of his 
creative imagination rise up together Fathers ; endowed with that 
Fathers’ world he is happy’; and so in the following paragraphs 
(cf. B. 1V 3,11). And the concluding paragraph, repeating in 
part the phraseology of 1, 5, shows clearly that the whole chapter 
is virtually the apodosis which we missed there. In 3, 2, the 
insertion (in parenthesis) ‘in sleep” appears quite uncalled for ; 
I see nothing in the context to suggest it. At 4, 2, the translator 
seems to forget that xaktam is an adverb, and converts it unneces- 
sarily into the subject of the sentence. At 5, 1, the clause “if one 
has earnestly willed it” is a very ponderous paraphrase of zsfvd, 
and the less to be approved as zgfv@ doubtless means ‘ having 
sought,’ and is to be construed with dvahmacaryena, ‘having 
sought by means of Vedic studentship ’: compare the correspond- 
ing close of the next paragraph. The translation of 6, 1 is open 
to various objections. It runs thus: “if it is said that the veins 
of the heart consist of very fine reddish brown, white, blue, yellow, 
and red material, so is also the sun reddish brown, white, blue, 
yellow, and red.” Here, as usual, a whole series of demonstra- 
tive words is left out (e/és, as@u, and four times esa); the connec- 
tive “so... also” is inserted; 2/2, which is certainly better 
regarded here as otiose (see above, p. 411) is rendered by “ if it 
is said that”; and ¢é@s, which ought to break up the protasis into 
two clauses, is overlooked. Further, the translator emends 
animnas to animnd, saying in a note (p. 107) that its construction 
as genitive with s#id appears to him impossible. Difficult it cer- 
tainly is, yet at VI 12, 2 he passed without a protest the same 
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construction, and with the same noun; doubtless the two are to 
be regarded as sufficiently supporting one another. The literal 
rendering of the paragraph is as follows: ‘now as for (yds) these 
(elas) veins of the heart, they (éés) arise from (lit. stand of) red- 
dish brown minuteness, from white, blue, yellow, red. Yon (asd) 
sun, forsooth, [is] reddish brown; it (esa) [is] white, it blue, it 
yellow, it red.’ It is a point of very small consequence, yet one 
cannot but ask why 4@sinds ‘sitting,’ at 6, 4, should be translated 
“those standing.” In 10, 2. 4, the analogy of B. IV 3, 20 is 
doubtless enough to establish vicchdyayanti as the true reading, 
instead of vicchddayanti ; but why need we take it as a denomi- 
native of vicchéya ‘ shadowless’? and, even if we do, why should 
we understand it to mean “ put one ina tight place (77 die Enge 
treiben)”’? how, namely, should an elephant (in B.) put one ina 
tight place? Tome it seems much more natural and easy to take 
the word as causative of 4/chd, and render it ‘cut or tear in 
pieces.’ At 11, 3, e¢at tad yad ahuh is not precisely “ in relation 
to this, people say,” but rather ‘this [is] what people say’: that 
is, this is what is referred to when people say so and so. 

We turn now to take up, rather more briefly, the points in B. 
which appear most to invite comment. In the first book, at 2, 1, 
I am far from being persuaded, with the translator, that the Peters- 
burg Lexicon is in error, and that ‘an mano ‘kuruta "tmanvi syam 
zt? means “ this appropriated to itself an organ of thought in order 
to have a self,” instead of ‘that formed the purpose (more lit. 
made up its mind) “I would fain be one possessing a self”’; the 
former rendering appears to me quite too pregnant. The parallel 
passage in TB. referred to (II 2, 9’) is also, I think, best trans- 
lated ‘that, being non-existent, formed the purpose “ I would fain 
exist.”’ Inthe same paragraph, it is doubtless by an oversight 
that ajdyanta is translated by the same phrase as adhu?¢ and 
bhavati, just after. In 2, ¢apfa is rendered quite otherwise than in 
6, and not so well. It is taking, I think, far too much liberty with 
the text to substitute “the two neighboring intermediate direc- 
tions ” for ‘yonder one and yonder one,’ as twice in 3. -Adht-man 
is only very coarsely represented by “slay” in 5, and prati-zh by 
“abandon” in 8. In 8, also, and in a few other places, initial 
demonstratives (here /év e/@u) are wrongly rendered by “so much 
for” (so verhalt es sich mit); they are more specific: ‘ these (as 
just defined) are .avka and agvamedha ; this, again, is the one 
divinity.’ At the beginning of 3, 1, better ‘of two sorts [were] 
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Prajapati’s creatures, [namely] gods and demons.’ In 9, con- 
sistency with the treatment of like cases elsewhere requires the 
insertion of ayam in parenthesis before znmitten, since it is from 
ayam and dsya that aydsya is intimated to be formed. If the 
usually omitted demonstrative aséu is, by exception, to be trans- 
lated, it should not be, as in 15, by “this” (diese). At 19, two 
clauses are fused into one; read rather ‘those gods said: of such 
extent, forsooth, is this universe as food ; that hast thou sung into 
thine own possession ; give us an after share in this food.’ In 21 
we have (save the frequent omission) a fairly complete conspectus 
of the way in which 47 is treated: once it is da ‘since’; once it 
is ja ‘surely’; once it is (redundantly) denn . . . ja ‘ for surely.’ 
In 26, “Soma” seems too arbitrary a substitute for rd/an ‘king’; 
we might at least have ‘king [Soma]’; whether ¢yasya can mean 
“of me” is extremely doubtful ; and “than what I sing it with” 
is much more than a version of zfas. In 27 and 28, we miss the 
additions in parenthesis of svava to “tone,” and of suvarna to 


“gold,” to indicate the play upon words intended by the text. In 
33, the clause ‘this same is a world-winner’ is wrongly treated as 


part of the promise to ‘ him that knoweth thus.’ At 4, 5, the cus- 
tomary omission of a demonstrative is especially conspicuous, in 
the rendering of zmam eva "tmanam by simply “sich.” In 11, 
iti probably accompanies a gesture, ‘ thus’ (as I show it), not “in 
the following manner” (as described). In 14. 23. 26, my pro- 
posal (in the previous paper, p. 23) of ‘super-create’ as a tech- 
nical rendering for a¢7-sr7, used in the sense of ‘ create something 
superior to the creator,’ is, I think, preferable to the translator’s 
indistinct and inconsistent “ higher creation ” (hodhere Schépfung) 
and “ascending creation” (aufschreitende Schopfung). In 16, 
considering that vigvambhara (lit. ‘all-bearer’) is not elsewhere 
known as a name for ‘ fire’ (it certainly has not that sense at AV. 
II 16, 5), and has no apparent applicability as such, it is taking 
things quite too easily to change ‘asa razor might be deposited in 
a razor-case, or a vigvambhara in a vigvambhara-nest’ into “as a 
razor or fire, when these are put into their cases”; vigvambhara 
may perhaps mean here some kind of insect, in accordance with 
its later use; at any rate, since the point of comparison is the 
invisibility of the things encased, ‘ fire’ is an extremely implausi- 
ble explanation, almost seeming to refer by an anachronism to a 
modern match-box: A little further on, the close of paragraph 
18 is mistranslated, as it was in the Sacred Books of the East 
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version, evam being taken as introducing the promise to a knower, 
instead of as being apodosis by itself to what precedes (as below, 
in 26). I explained the construction in my previous paper (p. 
25), and the matter is so clear that I have no idea that the present 
translater has deliberately rejected my version ; it is only an over- 
sight on his part. In 21, démadnam seems plainly to mean ‘him- 
self,’ not “the Self.” Toward the end of 23, the phrase svaz 
yonim is inadvertently rendered twice over ; its second rendering 
(seiner Geburtsstétte) is the one that needs to be struck out, the 
mark of punctuation in the text being in the wrong place. In 25, 
pus yati is translated as if it were causative, Jogayati (and again 
similarly at VI 4, 23). Paragraph 27 is obscure and difficult; 
but it is clear that in some points, at least, the translator’s treat- 
ment of it is unacceptable: fad efad (as above, p. 431) is not “so 
itis with,” but ‘ thatsame [is]’; and the instrumentals, agz7nd, etc., 
are not to be rendered as nominatives, codrdinate with draéhmanah. 
The sentence reads literally: ‘through Agni it (tad: omitted by 
the translator) became Brahman among the gods, the Brahmana 
among men; through the ssairiya (better ksatrena ?) [it became] 
ksatriya, etc. In 5, 7, dhiyd-dhiyé seems to me to mean ‘by 
every kind of device,’ rather than “ with continual meditation ”: 
compare TS. II 6, 6', where it is used of the catching of fish. 
In 8, “ elsewhere with my organ of thought” is a rather formi- 
dable paraphrase for ‘absent-minded’ (anyatramanas). In 27, 
rather ‘that is divine speech by which whatever one says comes 
true.’ 

In the second book, first chapter, the concluding clause of 4 is 
ill translated if those of 7 and 9 are well translated. In 6, “his 
opponents ” is an unnecessarily inaccurate version of anyatastya, 
‘people from elsewhere.’ “ Touched” in 15 is very weak for 
apesam. Tani, neut. pl., at the beginning of 18, cannot signify 
“the knowledge of the breaths,” as explained by the translator in 
parenthesis; but its relation is so obscure that it perhaps requires 
emendation to /éz (breaths). In 19, rather ‘where he goes about 
by dreaming, those are his worlds.’ Why should upanigad in 23 
mean ‘“‘secret designation”? If in 2, 1 ddhdna is “case” (Be- 
halter), pratyadhdna can hardly signify “place of deposit”; it 
must be something more directly correlative (prati) to ddhana: 
perhaps the other part, or cover, which makes of it a complete 
encasement; but the paragraph is an intentionally dark saying. 
It sounds strangely that in 4, 7-9 grah is suddenly rendered by 
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packen, which the translator nowhere else uses for it ; as the idea 
is ‘get hold of’ in the sense of ‘comprehend,’ packen seems very 
ill selected here. In 11, ekd@yana seems to me rather ‘sole chan- 
nel’ than “ gathering-place.” In 5, 18, Azévas is three: times 
rendered “first,” as if it were Jurdas; the riddle of the. verse is 
not to be satisfactorily solved by any so violent proceeding. 

In the third chapter, “ house-priest ” for hofar at 1, 4 is doubt- 
less an oversight. In 5 ff., it seems uncalled for to alter ‘death’s 
grasp’ into “all-grasping death.” At the end of 8, “regular 
numbers” is a curious paraphrase of sampadas. In 2,1 ff., “a 
mightier seizer” is unsatisfactory for the spheré of action com- 
pared with the activity itself as “seizer”; perhaps atigraha is 
rather a prepositional compound, ‘that which goes beyond the 
seizer,’ is something more extensive and includes it. At the end 
of 10 the version is unacceptable, but it is perhaps the text itself 
that is faulty. To the question ‘of whom is death the food?’ 

‘comes the answer ‘ fire verily is death, [and] it is the food of (i.e., 
is devoured or extinguished by) water’: what then follows, dpa 
punarmrtyuim jayati, seems the beginning of another statement, 
left incomplete; probably we should fill it out thus: ‘he con- 
quereth the second death [who knoweth thus]’; this is precisely 
the combination that is used a little further on, at 3, 2. At 3, 1, 
“ Kapya Pataficala” is an oversight for ‘ Pataficala Kapya’ (as 
correctly given at 7,1). In this and the following paragraph (3, 
1. 2), by rendering abhavan “ gerathen seien (or waren),” the 
translator is for once untrue to his general carefully main- 
tained principle of distinguishing the imperfect and aorist. It is 
difficult to believe that the text at the end of 4, 1 is not corrupt; 
if it must be accepted as it is, it would probably better be trans- 
lated thus: ‘by what should he bea Brahmana? By what he is 
[so], to that does he who knows this become like.’ I do not see 
the propriety of translating -putra by “prince” in 8, 2. Again, 
as akgara everywhere else means simply ‘syllable,’ and is very 
common in that sense, to render it “imperishable” in 8, 8-11 
seems to call for at least an explanatory parenthesis, if not a note. 
More probably, the use of the word here implies a mystic doctrine 
akin to that of the /ogos, rather than a reversion toa (very question- 
able) etymologic sense. At the end of 8, agmofi is translated as 
if it were agnati. In 11, something to indicate that “seer, hearer,” 
etc., are not masculine but neuter would have been acceptable. 
Such versions as, in 9, 3, “this number only expresses their 
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majesty,” for ‘these are merely their greatnesses,’ appear to me 
undesirably if not reprehensibly free; but, in various kind and 
degree, they are common in this translation (more so than in that 
of the other Upanishad). If yo ‘yam pavate ‘he that cleanses 
here’ is generally shrunk into “ the wind,” one wonders why it is 
expanded at 9, y into “the wind that blows,” and immediately 
after (10) paraphrased by “ he who blows.” In 10, adhyardhnot 
is a misprint for -érdhnot ; and why should it be taken to mean 
“expanded itself” ? unquestionably it should receive its ordinary 
interpretation as ‘ succeeded, throve,’ the adhi, even if combined 
with the verb (and the accentuation would allow of understanding 
it as independent, ddhz), having only the office of further defining 
the locative sense of the preceding asmin ; apparently the com- 
ment here has warped the translator's judgment. But a much 
worse example of this is seen in 11 ff.; no one but a Hindu com- 
mentator ought to be caught rendering -/oka by “power of 
vision’”’—as if this extremely common word, with its various and 
often mystic applications, had here for once a totally different 
derivation (from lok ‘see’) and meaning. Many a time and 
often above we have had the ‘ person ( puruga) in the eye’ spoken 
of, and here we read of a person ( puruga) who is caksurloka, 
or ‘has his world (or his “station,” as the translator prefers) in 
the eye’; while, without a word of warning to the reader, the 
translator turns it into “ with the power of vision of the eye”! A 
slight change of accent merely would give the text a decidedly 
more acceptable form: ‘that person whose place of support is the 
earth, whose world [is] the eye (or sight), whose light [is] the 
mind,’ etc. It is only an oversight, but a rather serious one, by 
which in 25 dhruva di¢ is rendered by “ zenith,” its precise oppo- 
site. In 28, the clauses are, I think, not quite exactly repre- 
sented, partly on account of the translator’s curious prejudice 
against rendering 47 by ‘for’: we are told that this self is to be 
defined by negatives: ‘[namely, as] incomprehensible, for it is 
not comprehended (grah) ; [as] indestructible, for’—and so on. 
In the fourth book, at 1, 1, “ gave audience” is a rather full 
rendering for the simple ‘sat’ of the text. In 1, 2 ff., ‘for what 
would be the use of’ is paraphrased into “since verily it would 
be all over with,” and, in 6 ff., ‘what is knowingness,’ etc., into 
“what is meant by knowledge,” etc., the translator appearing to 
take special satisfaction in recasting instead of representing. Is 
not hastyrsabha, in 4 ff., rather ‘ having an elephant for bull’ (i.e., 
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to the herd of cows is added an elephant instead of the usual 
bull) than “ having an elephant-like bull”? In 3, 12, the prefixes 
abhi-pra are certainly ill represented by “aé-.” At 3, 22, atic- 
chandas, lit. ‘hypermetric,’ is doubtless an obscure and difficult 
epithet ; but how is one helped over the difficulty by translating 
it (after the commentator) as “ free from longing,” which it cannot 
possibly mean? In the same paragraph, ‘in it (i. e. in this form 
of being) a father is not a father,’ etc., is turned into “then is the 
father no longer a father” (with an exceptional violation, it may 
be noticed, of the translator’s general practice as to subject and 
predicate ; he ought consistently to say “one no longer a father 
is a father’), and so on; and the concluding phrase of the series, 
which, so far as appears, is entirely parallel with the rest—namely, 
‘fin it] one unaffected by good [is] one unaffected by evil ’—he 
turns, by the unacknowledged addition of connectives, into “then 
is he not affected with good, and also not affected with evil”; and 
the conclusion, ‘for then hath he got beyond all pains of the heart,’ 
is, by the usual omission of Az ‘ for,’ made correlative to the pre- 
ceding (altered) clause: “then hath he overcome all sorrows of 
the heart.” Another piece of commentators’ wisdom we have in 
31, where sadila ‘sea, ocean’ is translated “there surges” (es 
wogt); the sentence is a mysticism, and hardly explainable with- 
out emendation; but the proper way to treat the case is not, I 
think, to make such an impossible substitution, without even a 
note to point it out, but to translate literally, and leave the respon- 
sibility where it belongs. At 4, 8, the rendering of “figa by 
“oekennzeichnet” is quite incomprehensible to me; the word 
appears to belong with the ¢ad next preceding : ‘ (arrives at) that 
mark (i. e., goal).’ At 19, the word vidvdn is inadvertently 
omitted ; the meaning is not “I hold [to be],” but ‘I think myself 
to know.’ Inthe marginal notes to p. 70, the reference should 
be to Kathop. IV 11. In 20, yasmdad arvak cannot mean “ before 
whom”; it might be ‘from whom’ or ‘in dependence on whom.’ 
The fourth pada of this verse would have been a good place for 
disregarding Az in translating, since it appears to be here a mere 
verse-filler (padapirana) ; but, if rendered at all, it must be taken 
as qualifying the verb: ‘for the gods worship,’ etc. Another 
wrong combination of connectives is found, if I am not mistaken, 
in 27; the twice-repeated a/as ‘hence’ cannot be a single general 
introduction to the sentence, but belongs to each clause, and 
helps to explain the use of the imperfect in both: ‘“ hence I did 
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good”; “hence I did evil”—since (Az) both these he, immortal, 
gets beyond, [therefore] good and evil trouble him no more,’ etc. 
At 5, 13, read rather thus: ‘as amass of salt has neither an inside 
nor an outside, but [is] all of it a simple mass of savor’; the 
alteration to “ has nothing [different] in itself, and nothing [diffe- 
rent] outside itself,’ etc., seems to disguise rather than to explain 
the meaning. 

In the fifth book, the verse at the beginning is not acknowledged 
as verse either in the text (as already noticed) or in the transla- 
tion (the marginal note to the paragraph should refer to C. IV 
10,5 [not 15]). Per contra, in 3, 1, the introductory words are 
wrongly regarded as metrical, and are mixed up in the translation 
with the real verse that follows them (the reference given to VS. 
belongs only to the prose ; in place of the RV. reference for the 
verse, or at least in addition to it, should be given VS. V 36 et al.). 
It might have been better to point out in both paragraphs the 
renderings that are purely conjectural, or even contrary to usage 
(as “ breath” for v@yuz). In 5, 1, it seems to me that the transla- 
tor’s free handling covers a misapprehension of the sense; the 
text reads literally thus: ‘he who knows thus that great first-born 
prodigy, [that, namely,] truth [is] 6ahman, he wins these worlds; 
won, forsooth, shall yonder one (i. e., world) be [by him] who 
knows thus that great first-born prodigy, truth [is] dvahman ; for 
truth, verily, [is] brahman.’ The correlation of ‘these’ (zmdén) 
and ‘ yonder one’ (amum) seems plain; amum would not be used 
as simple antecedent of the following relative, nor is there any 
indication of interrogative value in the clause that contains it. In 
4 and 5, Bhar is an oversight for Bhis, as is always read else- 
where. So in 8, 1, (in the interior) “of the heart” is an over- 
sight for ‘ of the self’ (d@¢manz). At the end of this paragraph, 
there is pretty plainly a defective text: the statement is made that 
‘this same (sa ega: i. e., Hurugah) [is] controller of all, lord of 
all, master of all; [he] governs all this, whatever it may be’; but 
the repetition of this, or of a part of it, as the usual promise to 
one ‘ who knows thus,’ is wanting. In 13, 3, the translator omits 
the closing quotation marks, which should show how far he con- 
ceives the words of the speaker to go; but his version indicates 
that he would make them include all or nearly all the rest of the 
paragraph—which would, I think, be wrong, as the 7fi’s show: 
thus, ‘to him he said this, [namely] “vz”; now food is vz. . .; 
[and he said] “ vam”; now breath is ram’—and so on, In 14, 1, 
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vira is inaccurately rendered “son.” At15, 8, read rather ‘this 
savitri some recite [as] an anustubh (i. e., with four padas) . . .; 
one should recite it simply as a gayatri (i. e., with only its regular 
three padas)’ (in this paragraph, vorsprache is doubtless a mis- 
print for -chez). In the second sentence of 10, the translator has 
omitted to add in parenthesis afad and xa pad, to exhibit the 
pun; he also renders fad as if it were pat: read ‘footless (apad ) 
art thou; for thou goest not (va pad ).’ 

In the sixth and last book, the translator gives the first half of 
the verse in 1, 4 as it ought to be in order to accord better with 
what precedes, rather than as it actually reads, which is ‘two 
tracks of the Fathers did I hear of, [namely] of gods and of 
mortals’; if the authors of the treatise did not mind the discord- 
ance, we need not doso. In 8, the sense appears to me to be 
missed, chiefly in consequence of assuming that ¢u ‘but’ can 
mean “then”: better translate thus: ‘acknowledged by me is this 
boon (i. e., it shall be as if I had actually received it); but the 
words that thou didst speak in presence of the boy, those say to 
me.’ In 3, 3, a literal version would have been much better than 
the strange expression “ with the verse RV. X 121, 10”; besides, 
the verse is not taken from RV., but from VS. (X 20; XXIII 65); 
no White Yajur-Veda text would quote by a pratika from the 
Rig-Veda. In 14, “has gone away again” is what the text ought 
to read, instead of ‘having come’ (¢ya); emendation to ztvd (a 
similar case was emended at C. III 11, 1) appears to be called 
for. In 4, 12, “‘new” is inadvertently written for ‘old’; and in 
14, also, the translation of pzigala by “ with reddish eyes ” (like 
lohitakga in 15) must be an oversight. The anomalous vijigitha 
in 17 is of doubtful signification; but it appears to me to point to 
ji ‘conquer’ rather than to 7 gé@ ‘sing ’—if it is to the latter 
root that the translator’s rendering, “ famous” (derihmf?), is to be 
traced. The distinction in 17 of uwkgan and vrgabha, as depend- 
ing on age only, is new, and interesting if true. /rasava in 18 is 
not well represented by “command,” unless Savitfar also means 
‘commander.’ In 29, is not paramd kagtha rather the ‘furthest 
goal’ than the “highest summit”? In note 2 to p. 98, read Acv. 
Grh. I 15, 9. In the note on p. 99, the translator once more 
ignores the position of B. as a Yajur-Veda treatise, by referring 
the verse quoted in 4, 28 to RV., with which its text disagrees, 
rather than to VS. (XXXVIII 5), with which it agrees. 

The notes in both volumes concern chiefly the text; many of 
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them have been already referred to, directly or implicitly, in the 
criticisms given. I have also expressed my regret that notes to 
the translation are not more liberally furnished; a difficult text, 
full of points of doubtful interpretation, can hardly be rendered 
to satisfaction without help of such a kind. A further comment 
or two may be added. I do not know of any good evidence that 
a verb is accented in Sanskrit because its meaning gives it a cer- 
tain prominence or emphasis (as is assumed in C., p. 98, note to 
11, 21); such value, if taken account of at all, is provided for 
rather by the order of the sentence; and so also with the a-forms 
of the demonstrative (B., p. 71, note to 52, 10): if emphasis is 
desired, there are plenty of other pronouns to signify it. The 
law of accentual change in successive ablatives which (B., p. 70, 
note to 22, 8) the editor thinks he gets a glimpse of seems too 
strange in itself, and too absolutely unsupported by anything else 
in the Sanskrit accent-system, to be worthy of serious attention. 
In the preface to C. (p. v), the assumption is plainly made that a 
Hindu sage of the olden time began with writing down his words 
of wisdom, in preparation for their communication to his pupils ; 
but the prevailing view (and, to my mind, the only acceptable one) 
surely is quite the opposite: that these sacred texts were long a 
matter of oral tradition before they came to be recorded bya 
reverent generation that feared to lose them; if, then, we admit 
in them certain forms not grammatically immaculate, we are not 
discrediting the original authors (who, the editor is sure, “ under- 
stood and handled their language better than most German authors 
the German”: C., preface, p. iv), but only confessing the fallibility 
of the recorders, and their subjection to the influences of their 


period. 
W. D. WHITNEY. 











II.—ON THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE IN POLYBIUS. 


Il. 
Dative of the Art. Inf. 


See Birklein, p. 69; Weiske, p. 502. In Polybius’ use of r¢ c. 
inf. there are no new features to be noticed. As in classical prose, 
the majority of datives of the art. inf. are causal in sense and the 
instrumental use is not common. The construction with verbs 
occurs only four times, and there are no instances at all in depend- 
ence on adjectives. Altogether there are 80 (27-53) cases in 
Polybius, a frequency below that of Demosthenes, Plato or Xeno- 


phon. 
1. With verbs: 
morevorres TH Taxuvavteiv I, 23,9 and 2, 10,6. 22, 18, 3 dhopuy 


Xp@pevos TO py olov mapayeyovevat tov ’Ovduacrov GAG pndé x. Tr. dr. 
30, 8, 8 mpocavetxye ro Civ. Schweigh.’s correction for mpocavei- 


xero Chy." 

2. ‘ Dynamic.’ 

(a). Instrumental. 

It is not always easy or possible to draw a line between the 
instrumental and the causal use of the dative infinitive, which 
sometimes expresses what may be looked upon either as the cause 
or the means. Clear cases of the instrumental force are: 


1A few words on tpocavéxw and zpocavréxw will not be out of place. For 
mpocavéxw tive ‘hold fast to, continue in,’ Schw.’s lexicon gives tpocavé yewv taic 
éAriot 4, 60, 8. 5, 72, 2. Such would be the sense in our passage 30, 8, 8. But 
in another passage also tpocaveiyev seems to me to be required: 32, 22,1 
Evpévne 6 Bactdedc tH pév owpatixy duvduer wapadeAvpévoc qv, rH 62 THe WuxiC 
Aaurpéryts mpocavreixev, Here Reiske first proposed tpocaveiyev for mpocarr. ; 
see Schw.’s critical note ; Hultsch does not mention it. spocavréyw with the 
dative means to ‘ resist’ (see Schw. ad loc.), and Schw, here gets over the diffi- 
culty by translating “ animi vigore restitit se. infirmitati corporis.” But it is 
extremely awkward to supply another dative when Aaumpéryt: would seem 
naturally to go with the verb. Reading mpocaveiyev we get quite a satisfactory 
sense and construction: “ His bodily powers were paralysed, but he held to, 
continued in, his mental vigor.” In 16, 30, § toi¢ Kata yi épyore mpocavreixov 
Casaubon proposed tpocaveiyov, but there ‘ resisted’ is the correct meaning, of 
which tpocaveiyov would give the opposite; see Schw.’s note ad loc. 
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I, 46, 10 ovrws xaravéorn ray modepiov TH Te TOAun Kal TS TayvvavTeiv 
‘by his daring and speed.’ Compare 16, 28, 8. 

3, 118, 9 tH Tou modtrevparos ididrntt Kai r@ BovreverOar Karas dvexth- 
caro ti Tis "Iradias duvacreiav. So 6, 51, 8. 

16, 14, 9 of moderixol r@ puceiv H ro hidreiv Edxdpevot rodAdais eis rd ard réAos 
éunimrovot. In 10, 33, 5 mraicavros 8¢ (SC. tov mpoeotaros) xiv ro vixay H 
rvxn Tois modAois mapadi8e Kpareiv rev €xOpay, oddev Shedos yiverat x. Tr. dr. 
Fs reads rd before uxav, and perhaps ré mxay is a gloss On xpareiv. 
Schw. compares 10, 37, 4 cay péev 9 riyn 86 7d mxav, from which pos- 
sibly a gloss ré uxay arose in the former passage. 

(4). ‘Causal.’ 

Of this character are seven-eighths of the cases of r@c. inf. in 
Polybius. 

(1). A special class is formed by the dative of the articular 
infin. used with verbs, etc., of emotion to indicate the ground of 
the emotion ; a favorite construction with Xenophon ; Polybius, 
however, far more frequently employs in this sense émi ré c. infin. 

5) 57, © dvoapectrovpevas t@ Soxeiv yiverOat tiv orpareiay émi tov Baciréa. 
20, 5, 4 of Svaapecroivres Ty mapovon xataordce kai To mavra TeiBerOa 
Maxedéor. Hence the reading of the MSS in 15, 32, 4 dvenpecroivro 
py ovverAnpOat rovs airiovs was rightly altered by Bekker to dvenpécrow 
ro py. It is, however, equally probable there that dvonpecroivro r@ 
py x. r. X. Should be read ; the middle having its place there, as in 
the first passage and in 23, 4, 14 (dvonpecrodvro rq xabdd@), and the 
article r¢ having dropped out. After dyavaxréw 22, 13, 7, gevi{opat 
3, 68, 9 (r@ Cas.), meptyapns 2, 50, 5, and e«iOapons 5, 56, 5, eddoxéw 
27, 13, 4. 

Similar, I think, is the construction of 23, 4, 14 dvonpecroivro per 
yap Tn xabdde rav puyddewr, eddoxoivro 8€ rois dAois TO ypaperOat dire dei 
thy wédw Trav Aaxedatpovior mokrevey pera Trav ’Ayaav. Schweighduser 
and Hultsch place a comma after rois dAos, and Schw. translates as 
if rois dors depended upon eddoxovvro and ra ypddecba were causal ; 
thus the meaning is: ‘they objected to the return of the exiles, 
but were content with the decree on the whole, because of the pro- 
vision that the Lacedaemonians should join the Achaeans.’ The 
objection to this is that rois dds does not mean ‘on the whole,’ 
but ‘altogether, entirely.’ Ursinus probably felt this when he 
proposed rois dAots. rois Sdas is, however, a very common phrase, 
occurring over 30 times; see Schw. lex. sub voc. and add 3, 84, 
13. 5, 85, 13 and 3, 109, 9 ths marpidos ov xwduvevovons viv airois rois 
orparoméduis GAAad rois Sdos, ‘ Not with the armies alone, but alto- 
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gether.’ In our passage also rois dos must bear this sense, and 
with Dindorf we should omit the comma after rois ddos. The 
sense and construction thus obtained is quite satisfactory: ‘they 
objected to the return of the exiles, but were entirely in accord 
with the provision that the Lacedaemonians should join the 
Achaeans.’ 

(2). Dative of the ‘point of difference’ with dadépw and its 
synonyms. See Madvig, Syntax, §40; compare jrtxia duadéepew. 
Thus we find: 16, 4,4 1r@ raxyvvavreiv mopa mond dsadéporres. 16, 22a, 2. 

I, 27, II r@ raxvvavreiy moAd meptioay and 1, 51, 4. 

5, 38, 7 rovr@ divadépwr trav Grav ro moreioOar thy Siatray ev peifon 
Seopwrnpio. 30, 2, 4. 2, 37, II. 

(3). The last three examples show how the dative of difference 
is connected with the causal use, of which the following are exam- 
ples: 1, 28,4 1@ 8 éxarépwy maptoa ra pépn yevéeoOar—epapsddroy elvar 
ouvéBawe kat rov xivdvvov. 5, 48, 14 oddev frve r@ POacat Atoyévny mapeo- 
mecdvta. 2, 55, 6 re mrnOee ris Suvdpews cal r@ mpoxaradrapBadverGat rods 
evxaipous rémous Kabixero tis émBodjs, with which cf. 21, 22,9. And 
in 1, 27,12. 68,12. 79,7. 2,39, II. 3,9,7- 3, 106, 5. 4,29,4. 71, 5- 
84, 1 (r@ Ca.). 5,97, 6. 102, 3. 6, 29, 4. 8, 32, 12 (ro Ca.). 9, 2, 4 
(ré Ca.). 2, 5. 4, 2. 18, 8. 10, 2, 2. 27, 2. 39,9 II, 3, 4 (r@ Ca.). 
23, 3. 24,6. 14, 1, 5. 15, 6, 8. 25, 25. 16, 1, 3. 16, 14, 4 (ro de ras 
adras, va. for MSS 1 8¢ rocairas). 14, 5. 36, 8. 18,9, 8. 18, 11. 18, 
17. 41a, 2. 21, 25, 2. 28,2. 22, 15, 8. 17, 11. 23, 3, 6. 23, 7, 4 (r@ 
Ur.). 28, 4, 10. 32, 2,6. 10, 3. 33,6,5. Frag. 176 and 184. In 
12, 6a, 4—rds ovyyeveias trav Seomoray of Sovkedoartes TetpayTat mpooTot- 
eicOat tay kata iow avayxaiwy padXov, ait@ rovr@ omovdalorres Thy mpoye- 
yevnuerny mept avrovs éAdrracw egadreihew, r@ Bovr\eoba trav Seororay 
amdyovot paddov enidaiver ifrep dwedevOepa—aire rovr» must refer to 
what precedes ; and yet there is something unsatisfactory in sepa- 
rating it from r@ BovAecOa. For adré rovro referring back we may 
compare 14, 10, 10, but the articular infinitive so often follows it 
in apposition, as in I, 45, II. 9, 32, II. 2, 37, 11, that the con- 
struction here strikes one as awkward. In 23,7, 4 ovd’ fpecev airois 
ré doxeiy Ursinus corrected ré to rg, and Hultsch follows this, but 
the alteration is unnecessary ; see above under Accus.’ 


1A difficult passage is 18, 18, 15 or’ ériAaBduevov éxordoa: padiov dia Td 
mpOtov pév wdoac tac mpooBoAdc oxeddv avToxpdropa Thy éx THE yc Sbvauy Eye, 
debrepov dé Td THv uiav ExcomGpuevov Kepaiav ToAAod, avayKdlecbar meibouévove Gua 
Bacralecv dia tiv ei¢ GAAGAove éurAoxgv. The objections to the reading of the 
MSS 16 rv uiav are stated in Schweighauser’s note. 1d should either be 
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Prepositions and Quast-Prepositions with the Genitive. 


TEP. 

mept rov C. inf., of which instances are found in all classical prose- 
writers, especially in Plato, occurs 26 times in Polybius (books 
I-V 5 times, VI-end 21 times), in all of which the force of epi is 
quite classical: ‘concerning, touching, about.’ It occurs: 

(a). In phrases which would be incomplete without the prepo- 
sition, such as verbs of saying, writing, discussing, etc. In both 
this and the following class imép occurs in Polybius in the same 
sense aS mepi. I, 11, 2 rois dpre pnOciot wept rod xowy ovpcépew rov 
méAcpov. 10, 16, 6 epi d€ rou pndéva vordiferOar pndev . . . imép rovrou 
8€ rod pépous eipnrat mpérepov, where the anacoluthon is noticeable. 

I, 18, 10 BovAeverOat wept rod Avew rv moAtopxiav. SO 10, 45, 5 and 
39, 9, 12. And 31, 1, 3 with dkacadeiv. 28, 7, 3 diadéyerdar. 3, 21,4 
pnras xararerdyOat. 23, 4, 8 cippavor éyévero (mepi rod Ursin. for mepi 
rovray). 23, 4, 4 mpeoBevo. 24,1, 5 ypadew. 30, 3, 2 mapaxadeiv. 
29, 24, 7 SuopiferOa. 28, 1, 7 évrodas éxyor. 

(4). In phrases of ‘mentioning,’ ‘anxiety,’ etc., where the sim- 
ple genitive without repi is equally admissible, and found elsewhere 
in Polybius and classical prose, and where, consequently, mepi is 


pleonastic.’ 


omitted, or altered to dd rd or TO; and for tHv uiav émiomduevov we want Tov 
hiav éxtomGuevov or Tov Tv piav éercomapevor, 

(1). The simplest correction is that which introduces symmetry into the 
structure of the clauses (dia Td tpdrov uiv—debrepov dé), by reading rdv for Td: 
one of Schweighiuser’s suggestions. 

(2). Scaliger’s alteration of rd to TG, and Schw.’s of tv to Tov, which are 
adopted by Hultsch, yields an unsymmetrical structure (d:d 1d mpdrov wiv— 
debrepov dé TP); which derives some support from 3, 103, 1 did rd mpOrov pév 
mpogaivecbat, debrepov dé kai did Td doxeiv, and 4,2,1. It appears to me, however, 
more likely that the dé after detrepov is a corruption for d:d, and that we have 
here an instance of Polybius’ favorite structure tpdrov wev—debrepov (without 
dé). I would therefore read: 

(3). debrepov dia 7d Tov piav éxtorapevov, Here it would be very easy for dca 
after debrepov to be corrupted into dé, as tpérov uév precedes. For the sequence 
mpGtov uév—debttepov many passages may be quoted; cf. 12, 13, 4 mpOrov pév 
éx TOU Teduxévar KaA@e Anuoxdpyy, debrepov éx Tov HE@oOat. 10, 6, 10 mpHrov pév 
éxi mpdtec abrov Edwne, debrepov dove airdv x,t. A. 12, 25b, 1 Td mpdrov pév 
yrovar, debrepov tiv airiav rvvOdvecbat. So in 2, 39, 6. 6, 45, 4. 12, 25k, 6 and 
12, 28a, 1 ; and see Schw. on 2, 39, 6. And for the repetition of dra rd in the 
second clause, see 3, 103, I. 4, 2, 1 (quoted above) and 3, 32,5 mp@rov pév dia 
T6—eiTa dia TO k, 7. ., and Q, 2, 4. 

‘In reference to this class Krebs (Prap. bei P., p. 100) has exaggerated the 
non-Attic character of Polybius’ use of wepi with the genitive. He remarks 
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The articular infinitive is found in Polybius after mepi in this 
class of constructions :—2, 7, 12 mepi rod pndémore Seiv rovs ed hpovoir- 
ras ioxvporépay eiodyeoOar vdakiy, Expwoy rocacba prnpnv. 38, 10, II 
eupdces mody ‘ making mention.’ 4, 74, 2 émpédccav éxew. orovdyy 
moteicbar II, 10, 4. 12, 26b, 4. In 22, 4, 4 after omovddgew the MSS 
read rod, which is, I think, correct, and wrongly altered by Naber 
to ré. The words are 6 Tiros mada pév éorovdate mepi rod xataropev- 
Ojvat rov Zevéurmoyv cis tiv Bowriav. Although Naber’s alteration is 
adopted by Hultsch and approved of by Krebs (Prip. bei P. ror, 
note 2), I believe the genitive is sound and adequately supported 
by the two passages just mentioned of omovdjy moreioOat mepi roi C. 
inf., by 5, 35, 4 ¢mowodvro orovdiy mepi ris Suvagreias, and especially by 
16, 17, 10 mpdvotay moreioOat Kai omovddfew tmép rod dedvrws eLayyéAAew 
ras mpdges, for imép and mepi c. gen. with Polybius are interchange- 


able. 

gpovrifew mepi roo Cc. inf. 8, 18, 10. 24, 7, 8. mpdvoray moeioOat 11, 31, 
7.14, 3,3. mepi puvdraxis pév yap i rou meiverOai re Seevdv odd’ Hwtivody eiyov 
mpornyuv, mept dé rov Spacai re Kal mpoxarécacGat rovs modepious, ToAAY Tis 


that many relations which in good Attic prose are expressed by the genitive 
alone, are for clearness’ sake, given by Polybius in the more explicit and dis- 
tinct form of epi with the genitive. In most of the instances, however, upon 
which he bases this observation, we find on the one hand examples of epi in 
classical prose, and on the other hand the simple genitive used by Polybius 
himself. It would be nearer the mark to say that Polybius, while not ignoring 
the simple genitive construction, shows a preference for the fuller phrase with 
mepi, but in doing so he is not guilty of any innovation. The words which 
Krebs quotes are the following: augcoByreiv, found, however, with zepi and 
genitive Plato, Polit. 268a, Repub. 457e, and in Aristotle often (see Bonitz) ; 
on the other hand in Polybius with the simple genitive 1, 2, 6. 2, 71,-7. 20, 4, 
6. augioBArnote with wepi in Isaeus 9, 10 and Aristotle ; with simple gen. Pol. 
6, 48,6. Verbs of mentioning: puveiav roreiofa: repi tivocg is quite classical; 
see Andoc. 13, 27; Aeschin. 23, 5; Plat. Protag. 317e, and is frequent in Aris- 
totle. ucuvioxecbac wepi trvog occurs in Thucydides (Classen on 1, 10, 4) and 
Aristotle, who has also uvijuyv roeiobac repi. In Polybius rep is far the com- 
monest construction, but the genitive is found 1, 5, 4 with avduvyowv roeiobat, 
Phrases of ‘care’ and ‘ anxiety’: ¢povri{ew mepi tivoc, Herod. 8, 36; Xen. Mem. 
I, I, 12. gpovrilew rtivéc, Polyb. 3, 12,5 and Fragm. 150. ‘povoeicBa: epi, 
Lysias 99, 31, but Polyb. 12, 25k, 6 with genitive. With tpévocav roveiofac the 
simple genitive is usual in classic Greek ; it is, however, also common in Poly- 
bius besides wepi and genitive; see 4,6, 11. 23, 17, 3. 36, 8, 4. fragm. 157. 
orovdiy Toreicar epi tivoc, which occurs in Polyb. 12, 26b, 4, occurs also in 
Plato, Symp.177c. And éiuéAecav roveiobar repi tivoc occurs (with the articular 
infin.) in Thuc. 7, 56, 2, but in this case Polybius seems to prefer the simple 
genitive: 6, 35,12. 36,5. I, 27, 6. 5, 79, 3. 
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jv airav dppy cai mpoOvpia. Lastly, wapaxovw, which generally takes 
the genitive, has mepi in 30, 22, 5. mapaxovcavres mepi rod ras hpovpas 
efayayeiv. 

brép. 

imép rod c. inf., which occurs 26 times in Polybius (11-15), is 
common in Isocrates and Demosthenes (see Weiske), and with 
them it frequently bears a fimal meaning, as e. g. Isoc. 5, 135 
dnoOvijcxew imép rov ruxeiv xargs 8déns. In Polybius there are some 
instances of imép rod c. inf. which may be taken in a final sense, 
and Krebs (Prip. p. 40) gives this as one of the forces of imép in 
Polybius. Bearing in mind the fact, however, which Krebs 
emphasizes, that imép is used with the genitive by Polybius as 
by Aristotle in the same sense as wepi, and that all the supposed 
final cases of imép rod c. inf. are paralleled by similar passages with 
nepi, I prefer to regard imép in these latter passages also as synony- 
mous with epi. Krebs himself is not consistent on the point, 
classifying 5, 10, 7 and 24, 2,1 first as final, then as circumlocu- 
tions for the genitive. On the other hand, of the passages he 
quotes from Diodorus (p. 40) some are undeniably fai, e. g. 19, 
34, I mapnoay auddrepat mpos thy tapnv, imép Tov cvvarobaveiv. 

imép roo c. inf. like mepi is found : 

(a). Where inép has the force ‘ concerning, as regards’ and is 
necessary for the completeness of the expression. So with verbs 
of speaking, discussing and the like. 

I, 43, I ovAAaAnoavres abrois irép rod riv wédww évdoiva. With dsadre- 
yeoOa 16, 35, 2. Adyous diariMerOa 22,13, 8: 31, 19, 2. Adyous 
moicbar 9, 32, I1. dvadiddvac dtaBovdioy ‘deliberate’ 23, 17, 6. 
dvedidou dvaBovdAtov imép tov mpoodraBeoba tiv Srdaprnv. dravocicba 5, 18, 
6. dixatodoyeioOat 22, 15, 6. mpeoBevrjs 29,19, 1. mapaxadeiv 27, 3, 
3- Spxovs moteioOat 24, 11, 4. dysdAddoda 5, 86, 8. adiapdpws éxew 
24, 11,9. mpodcecAndéres imép rov modepeiv ‘decided on war.’ 

In 24, 2, I xope{évray mapa ris ovyKArjTrov ypdupata rois ’Axatois imép 
rod mpovonOjvat imép ris avrav KxaOddov cai cwrnpias the second imép is 
probably a gloss, as it is at once unnecessary and productive of a 
hiatus. 

23, 4, 8 is noticeable for the parallelism of imép and mepi: imép 
pev rou Karamopeverbat rovs meevydras Kai mepi Tov pevew THy modu pera 
Tay Ayatav, éyévero ract cippovory. But epi rou there is a correction 
of Ursinus for epi rovray, and it may be suggested that possibly 
mepi rovrwy Originally stood after ’Ayady and was by mistake mis- 
placed into the preceding line. The passage would then run 
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imép péev rod KararopeverOar rods mepevydras kal pévew Thy modu pera Tar 
’Ayatay, wepi rovray éyévero maot cippwvov. This would be paralleled 
by the following mepi 8¢ ray xrnoewv—repi rovrar dinuduoBrrouy. 

With Opois 5, 18, 5 xai ris everenraxes Opovs imép tov tov AvKovpyov 


éxméprew BonOncovta trois AirwXois. 

(6). Where the simple genitive is found elsewhere and inép like 
mepi merely serves to add distinctness to the expression. 

3, 87, 5. wokAny erotodvro omovdyy Kai mpdvotay imép Tou . . . emtKoupeiv. 
And with omovdi roeicbat 3, 94, 9. 5, 32, 1 and 5, 99, 6. mpdvoray 
moveiaOat 5, 10, 7. mpdvotay moteioOat kat omovddfew 16, 17, 10. vnpo- 
vevew imép rod Cc. inf. ‘make mention’ 28, 17, 13 Krebs classes as a 
final (Prip. p. 40), while he treats pojpny rocioba inép rightly as a 
periphrasis for the genitive (p. 41). 

5, 94, 9 éyévero rais médeow Amis bmép rod pH BapvyOncecOa rais 
eloopais. 

ék. 

See Krebs, Prap. p. 62 ff.; Weiske, p. 529. This construction, 
occurring 22 times in Polybius (10-12), is rather a favorite with 
Demosthenes. Noticeable in Polybius is the recurrence of the 
phrase éx rod <i. 

1. ‘From, out of.” In this sense é occurs six times with rod 
(jv in various expressions of removal from life. 

2, 21, 2 éx rov giv é€exopnoay, a Latinism, e vita discedere 
(Gotzeler, p. 23). atrois éEdyew éx rov Gv 23, 16, 13 and 39, 9, 5; 
for which also we may compare vita expellere aliquem. 30, 7, 8 
mpockayew €x Tov (nv avrov. 27, 2, 9 amnddAakay adrovs ex rod (nv. 32, 
20, 3 ray dAirnpiwy éx rod Civ peOtorapévwv, With which Krebs com- 
pares # éx rod Biov perdoracis 30, 2, 5 and Diodor. 12, 29, 3 éavrods éx 
rou (nv peréornocar. 

2. (a). Of the source from which knowledge of a thing is 
inferred or obtained: “from, by.” Weiske gives several classical 
parallels, among them Xen. Mem. 4, 1, 2 (rexpaipeoOa). Demosth. 
37, 27 with djAov elva. In Polybius we find this force in 12, 4d, 7 
yevér ba 8€ rovro SiAov ex Tov . . . dvOov mAROos dvaBrifew. So 22, 13, 
3 Snros dv €£ airod rod ciwray Sri Svcapecreira. 14, 2, 7 emeiaOn ex re 
rou havat rovs mpeaBets ex re rov StevAaBeioOat. 

12,13,4 and 5 xaracroyd{opat rovro mparov pev éx Tov meduxévat Kadds 
Anpoxdpny, devrepov ex Tov pi n&tdoOat x. tr. A. aNd 12, 24, 2 rdv mownriy 
éx rod Sarpevew doavel yaorpivapyov mapeudaiver. The two last pas- 
sages Krebs (p. 64) classes as examples of ¢x giving the point of 
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view, the standard, from which a thing is judged or regarded. 
This is, however, hardly in accordance with the sense. 

(5). Of the source of usefulness or disadvantage; compare 
Weiske’s parallels, e. g. Plato, Repub. 345¢ as ddéAccay coopévny éx 
rou dpyev. SO 3,17, 4 moda mpoopdpevos eSypnota éx Tov xara Kpdros 
de abrnv. 3, 63, 4 and 5 eivat ex ro mxav GOAov . . . Ke TA. 4,47; 
I peydAns yevouevns tis Suoxpnorias ex Tov TéAos mpatrew rovs Bufavriovs. 

5, 51, 8 ex rov StaBvae tov Tiypw mpddnrov amedeixvve ry perdvotay, 
where the force is ‘in consequence of,’ and so in 5, 31, 3. 1, 69, 8. 
In 3, 109, 9 rnv éx rov AeiwerOat cai rou wxav dScahopay, éx rod Seems 
to amount to no more than a circumlocution for the simple geni- 
tive. 

mpd. 

See Krebs, Priip. p. 39. As in classical prose (see Weiske, p. 
530) and Aristotle, so in Polybius po roo c. inf. occurs occasionally 
as a substitute for mpiv with the infinitive or subjunctive. Of the 
12 (6-6) instances in Polybius, in ten the infinitive is in the aorist 
and in nine is accompanied by a subject in the accusative. 

5, 49, 2 eee madat py péAdeww pd rod ryAtxadra mporepyuara AaBeiv rods 
éyOpovs. 2, 63, 2. 68, I. 3, 25, I. 57, I. 5, 100, 5. 18, II, I. 21, 
10, II. mpdrov c. inf. is also read with probability in 15, 8, 4 and 
in 21, 45, 16. 

An unusual order of the conjunctions re and pév is found in 
6, 12, 1 and 25, 5. 6, 12, I of dmara mpo Tov per éfayew Ta orparéreda, 
macayv clot kiptor tov mpdgewv, in which passage the displacement of 
pev is due to the wish to avoid hiatus. Krebs (Prip. p. 39) quotes 
several instances from Diodorus of po rod c. inf. in one of which, 
13, 30, 3, we find the same order with ydp: mpd rot yap ém Siva ris 
Suxedias, where also the usval order would have involved hiatus. 
But the second passage cannot be so explained: 6, 25, 5 mpé rov 
re thy émdoparida mpds tt mpocepeivat x. r. X.. where We may suppose 
that mpd rod was regarded by Polybius as a single word equivalent 
to mpiv, and that in the former passages a similar feeling supported 
the desire to avoid hiatus. 


xdpw and évexa. 

See Krebs, Prapositionsadverbien in der spateren Griicitat, I 
18, 19, 57 and II 25. 

Although ydpw as a quasi-preposition with the genitive is well 
known in classical poetry, it is in Polybius that we find it first 
raised to a position of importance in prose. With Polybius, 
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according to Gotzeler (p. 24), it occurs 176 times, but it fell off 
after him in point of frequency, though it still remained a feature 
of later Greek (Krebs, II 25). 

With the articular infinitive ydpw is extremely rare in classical 
authors (Krebs is not quite correct, P.-A. I 49, in calling it a 
novum in Polybius). The only classical instances are Aristoph. 
Plutus 1009 rod AaBeiv pév ody xdpw, and in Plato Theaet. 173¢ otre 
dméyerat airay rod ebdoxyue xdpw. Repub. 499a ¢nreiv rd ddnbes rod 
yravat xap, and Timaeus 72a ydpw éxeivov, row mapéxew aitd Aaumpdr. 
Polybius has no less than 78 examples of the construction, and 
extending this classical use of the simple infinitive with ydpw rod 
to the employment of a subject in the accusative (or nominative) 
he obtained yet another form of the purpose clause besides those 
he had already to hand—iva, mpés rd c. inf., évexa rov Cc. inf., émi ra Cc. 
inf. or rod c. inf—and has given ydpw rov the preference over the 
other final constructions of the articular infinitive. We may 
notice here the occurrence in the Sestos inscription (for which see 
Jerusalem Wiener Studien, I, p. 57) by the side of other marks 
of Polybian phraseology, of an example of ydpw rov c. inf. 
(line 44). 

Of Polybius’ 78 instances of ydpw roi c. inf. 22 occur in books 
1-5. Krebs, who has treated ydpw very fully, and from whose dis- 
cussion both of this and the other quasi-prepositions I have 
derived great assistance, notices ten passages in which ydpw rod 
occurs as a stereotyped locution where Polybius addresses to the 
reader an elucidation or statement of the plan of his narrative. 
Krebs indeed considers that the high frequency of ydpw in Poly- 
bius is due very largely to the ‘ pragmatic’ method of his history. 
The passages just mentioned are: 3, 38, 4 radra peév ody cipjode por 
xdpw rod pi redéws avumdraxrov elvar tiv Suyynow. 4, 8, 12 radra per 
elpnow por xdpw rod pi) dvameoreiv tovs dvaywooxorras, and similarly 
after ratra elpnew 4, 21, 10 and 9, 31, 1. 3, 34, 3 imép od dundOopev 
heis xdpw tov ouprepipeperOa rots évrvyxdvorvtas ois viv péAdovert 
AéyerOa. Similarly 1, 20, 8. 12, 9. 2, 14, 2. 18, 28, 12. 38, 6, 8. 

Krebs (I, p. 58) quotes from Diodor. 18, 8, 1 rotrov ras airias 
dvayxaidy éort mpoexbecOat xapw tov capeotépas yeveoOat ras mpage. 

We find ydpw roo c. infin. with subject in accusative : 

8, 28, I ememdpioro oxi ws appwotay xdpw Tov py Oavydtew rods 
*Pwpaiovs. 38,9, 2 rovs Aaxedatyovious émomacapévoy ydpw Tov cippeovoy 
yevérbar tiv dixaodociar, So 5, 88, 6. 9, 41, 9. II, 25,9. 14, 3, 6. 
15, 16, 4. 18, 3, 7+ 24, 9, 10. 11, 8. 30, 5, I. 38, 10, 3 
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After rap iropévew, x¢pw with infin. isa mannerism of Polybius. 
I, 49, 8 wav iropéverw xdpw rod mepudeiv oas ovyxdacdérvras. And 6, 
52, II. 54,3 29,9,12. Cf. also 6, 42,5. In 4, 31, 3 éyd yap 
poBepdv per elvai hype tov mddepov, ob py ora ye PoBepdy Sore wav bmopé- 
vew xdpw rod pi) mpoode~arbat médeyorv. After imouéve dev seems to 
me to be required, and as dey not rarely has to be supplied by 
conjecture (see Hu.’, Preface, xxxii) I would read imopévew dein ; 
after the termination e» the short word might easily drop out. A 
similar insertion seems necessary in I, 35, 2. 

Tense of the infinitive with ydpw rod: The aorist is commoner 
than the present, and the future only occurs once—4, 9, 5 éav 
Sunpa Sdow Tovs éavtav vicis xdpw rod pi StarvOncecOar mpds Alr@dois. 
So there is little probability in Dindorf’s proposal to read mou- 
ceobau in 11, 18, 7 for roujoacba.' 


€vVEKa. 

évexa OF évexey rov C. infin. (for the form of gvexa see Krebs, P.-A. 
I 8) is much rarer in Polybius, with whom it occurs 8 times (1-7), 
than in classical prose; Xenophon has 29 instances of it, and 
Plato 22. See Weiske, p. 540. In this respect fxa rod has 
changed places with xdpw, which is very rare in classical prose 
and a favorite with Polybius. 

évexa roo is used like ydpw of purpose, ‘for the sake of,’ e. g.: 

6, 37, 10 éav Wevdy wepi adrav dvdpayabiay dmayyeihwow Evexa Tov Tipas 
AaBeiv. SO 3, 4, 10. 15, 16, 3. 18, 18, I. 29, 27, I. 30, I, 2. 31, 25, 
3. In one passage the sense may be causal: 12, 25e, 3 mpds rods 


katpovds det Bdérovres, Evexa Tov mopifew roy Biov da rovrwy ‘ because they 
make their living by these means.’ * 


1For the sake of completeness the remaining examples of ydpiv roi are 
enumerated : 

(1). With aorist infin, 1, 27, 8. 2, 61, 10. 3, 4, 10. 50, 6. 5, 74, 9. 103, 2. 6, 
49, 5. 10, 12, 7. 42, 4. 45, 10. 12, 12a, 2, 14,1, 13. 2,12. 15, 4, 4. 16, 2. 36, 5. 
16, 25, 1. 18, 11, 8. 20, 10, 14. 21, 44,4 and 7. 22, 3, 6. 19, 2. 24, 12, 6. 27, 15, 
4. 29, 7, 4. 31, 20, 8. 33, 18, 2. 37,9, 7. 39, 12, 11. 

(2). Present infin. 1, 39, 8. 3, 42, 4. 106, 4. 4, 9, 10. 8, 26, 6. 27, 8. 9, 20, 2. 
25,6. 13, 3, 2 16, 8,3. 18, 390, 3 20, 5, 8. 24, 12,13. 27, 7,5. 31, 25,2. 
32, 7, 16. 

2In respect of the position of the quasi-prepositions yap and évexa there 
remains to be noticed a marked difference between classical and later prose. 
We see that in Polybius ydépu always precedes the articular infinitive, while 
in three of the four classical examples of the construction, quoted above, xépiv 
follows ; the fourth example, from the Timaeus, being appositional. Similarly 
évexa in Polybius always precedes the articular infinitive, although in classical 
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TAY. 

mdjy rood Cc. inf. in the same sense as yapis ‘ except’ was rare in 
classical prose (Weiske, p. 540), and in Polybius it occurs only 
5 times. Krebs, P.-A. I 56. 


2, 58, 12 ovderds meparrépw cuvetaxodovOycavros Mavrivevot mAny Tov 
duaprayjvat rovs Biovs. 2, 60, 8 18, 50,9. 34,9, 15. 8, 9. 5. maons 


éAridos meipay AapBdvew mAny Tov da modtopxias éAeiv Tas Suvpaxoveas. 


xopis. 
For the use of ywpis in general in the cow; see Krebs, P.-A. II 29. 


It occurs with the art. inf. in Demosthenes and Plato in the sense 
of ‘ besides, apart from.’ Weiske, p. 540. Of the four Polybian 
instances of the construction, two bear this force: 3, 32, 4 xapis 
yap Tod moANamAagious abras imapyew tov nuerépov bropynuatey, ovd€ KaTa- 
haBeiv ofdy re x. tr. A. 6, 46, 6 xywpis rov mapaBrérev moddy Adyor dari- 


Oevrat. 
In the other two passages it has a different meaning ‘ without,’ 


thus representing a negatived participle or dvev rod c. inf.: 2, 51, 6 
pyre doxeiv dv BonOjoat xwpis tod Kopicacbat tiv ’AxpoxdépwOov. 7, II, 5 
ei pév xwpis tov mapacrovdnaa Suvy xpareiy Tov rérov. 


prose it frequently follows it. Where ydépi and évexa govern nouns, etc., this 
tendency is observed, but is not so marked. According to Gdtzeler (p. 24), 
in all instances ydpw precedes 100 times but follows 76 times. On this point 
of the position of these quasi-prepositions, Krebs, who is entitled to speak 
comprehensively on such a subject, has some valuable remarks (P.-A. I 18) of 
which I will give the substance. ‘“ As the quasi-prepositions came to be used 
in the later historical prose as equivalents for obsolescent proper prepositions, 
they lost their former freedom and independence, and in connection with a 
noun had, like prepositions, generally to stand before it. [Gétzeler, p. 24, 
regards the precedence of xdpcv asa Latinism after yrvatia, but the same ten- 
dency is observed of all the other quasi-prepositions for which no Latin analogy 
can have served.] This is most marked, however, in the construction with the 
infinitive, where there is an essential difference between the earlier language 
and the xowvf.” While the classical usage as to the position of ydpi and 
évexa with the articular infinitive is as has been stated above, in the whole 
range of later literature which Krebs examines he quotes the following as rare 
exceptions among a great number of cases of évexa roi c, inf.: Dion. H. 1, 41 
obre Tov dieAOeiv évexa, and Herodian 3, 3, 2 rov ravraydlev kwAteca: évexa, And 
though of zdpcv with the art. inf. he finds 87 instances from Polybius to the 
Byzantines, including the inscriptions, among these the only case of post-posi- 
tion is Dionys. H. 3, 49 Tod uydév étt rapaxivijoa xa4ptv—Dionysius being fond 
of recherché features in his style. Of the other adverbs which are found with 
the articular infinitive there is no instance of post-position in the whole late 
literature (Krebs, P,-A. I, pp. 18, 19). 
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€ws. 
See Krebs, P.-A. I 52; II 13, 15. Though the word is 
extremely common with nouns, etc.,in Polybius, with the arti- 
cular infin. it occurs only four times. ‘ Until’ was more commonly 
expressed by éws od or éws with the indicative or conjunctive. With 
the articular inf. the first occurrence of Z#sis Aristotle, Part. Anim. 
3, 6 ws rot yerécbat rods mépous éAdooovs, SO that we cannot with 
Krebs describe it as a new thing. 

1, 69, 10 meptpeivavtes Ews Tov yravat ‘ until.’ In the other passages 
the force is rather ‘ upto the point that, so far as.’ So in a treaty 
3, 24, II év Sapddu pndeis eumopevéaba, ef yy ews tov epddia AaBeiv. 5, 
IO, 3 péxpt rovrov moXeuav Ews Tov AaBeivy adhopuds. 5, 109, 2 xpeia 
mroiwy dort . . « ovx as mpds vavpaxiay GAA paddAov ~ws Tov mapaxopitey 
orpari@ras, With which compare 1, 18, 2 ov« dvretjecay mdiv Ews dxpoBo- 
Atopov. 

For 9, 36, I ws rovrov BovAopat mowmoarba rv prvipny [ews] rov ph 
3dfa, €ws bracketed by Hultsch as spurious is undoubtedly a gloss 
by some one to whom the final genitive was unfamiliar. See 
under the genitive. 

ef. 

¢éw rov c. inf. occurs twice in Polybius, 1, 15, 3 and 30, 4, 5, in 
the phrase é£w rov dpoveiv yevéoba. Cf. Krebs, P.-A. I 25, who cites 
the same phrase from Dion. H. 4, 70. 5, 29, and compares 
Herodian 3, 11, 8 gw dpevav xabecras. éfw rov dpovery Occurs for the 
first time Euripides, Bacchae 853 (Birklein, p. 37), and ¢o with 
the art. inf. occurs in Demosthenes and Thucydides. See Weiske, 
P- 540. 

BEXpL. 

péxpt tov c. inf. has occasional occurrence in classical prose 
(Weiske, p. 540), and occurs twice in Polybius. 3, 92, 5 wéxpe pev 
Tov ouvawat rois rémos Zomevde, With which Krebs (P.-A. I 51) com- 
pares 3, 93, 5 péxpt ouvdyowor, and 37, I, 6 mace memodeunxévar péxpe 
Tou Kparhoat Kal ovyxepioat rovs dvriragapévovs, for which Krebs cites 
almost the same words, Diod. 13, 24, 4. 

dvev. 

dvev rov c. inf., which in Xen., Plato and Demosthenes is a com- 
mon expression for ‘without,’ has only one instance in Polyb.: 
22, 13, 8 ddvvarov elvai—dvev rov mapaBiva ra dixaca. In Polybius 
dev was falling out of use and being replaced by yapis and mz», 
as it was later by dixa, tw and méppo. See Krebs, P.-A.I 56; 
II 29. 
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Prepositions and Quasi-Prepositions with the Dative. 

éni. 

In classical prose én r@ c. infin. has three usages (see Birklein, 
p- 107; Weiske, p. 538): (1) as equivalent of ¢v rd c. inf; (2) as 
final; (3) as causal with verbs of emotion. Of these Polybius 
has dropped the first, has two or three instances of the second, 
but has made unstinted use of the third. He employs ém ré 
c. inf. 47 times (16-31), more than twice as often as any 
classical prosaist; an extension which is entirely confined to 
the usage of ém r¢@ in phrases indicative of emotion or expres- 
sion of emotion, anger, love, joy, hope, courage, thanks, etc., 
where émi c. dat. introduces the ground of the emotion. As 
Krebs remarks (Prap. bei P. 87), use is frequently made of this 
construction where the earlier prose would have employed a 
sentence with a conjunction, and this observation is borne out 
by the fact that in one-half of the causal examples of émi r@ in 
Polybius we find following the article an infinitival sentence with 
subject in the accusative. 

The same use of éri is common in Polybius with nouns and 
pronouns as well as with the articular infinitive, and Krebs, p. 87, 
remarks on the verbs of feeling with which it occurs that they are 
frequently newly-coined words, such as dopevifew ‘be satisfied,’ 
pepyiporpeiv, Svaedmoreiv, to which we may add dopyiferOu, dvexpn- 
areicba. Some of the verbs also he describes as poetical expres- 
sions, but those which he quotes as such, doydAdew, peyadavyeiv and 
oxerhudgew, had all been sanctioned by prose use in the classical 
times. 

The simple dative of the infinitive is occasionally found in this 
same usage with verbs, etc., of emotion; sometimes to avoid a 
hiatus (e. g. 5, 57, 6. 22, 13, 7), but also where ém r@ could have 
stood. 

Noticeable in the use of émi r@ c. inf. is the frequent use of the 
perfect tense, which occurs nearly as often as the present, while 
the aorist is rare. : 

(1). meptxapns I, 41, I meptyapeis joav ody ovras éxi ro rods modepious 
prarracbat . . . ws émi r@ rovs ldiovs reOappykévas ray éeavrwy Kexpatn- 
xéras. And I, 44, 7. 2, 4, 6. 8, 31, II. 15, 32,4. xaipew 21, 43, 2. 
27, 9, 8. 

ovyxaipew 15, 5, 13 ovyxapels emi r@ mdvras imyxdovs merorjoba, With 
which compare from an inscription of the period ovyyxapévras émt r¢ 
tyaivew airév (Dittenberger, Sylloge 247, 41, 118 B. C.). dopevigew 
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5, 87, 3+ 31, 12, 10. edeAms 2, 27, 4. Suoedmoreiv 2, 44, 3- Oappeiv 
3, 18, 3- 

peyadavyeiy 12,13, 10. cepviverOat 37, I, 9 emi rovT@ ceuviverOat rovs 
‘Papaious, emt r@ rods mod€uous yervaiws modepeiv. yxapw exew 5, 56, 4+ 
20, 5, II. émaweiv 30, 7, 4. 

Oavpafew 21, 30, II Oavpdtov emi ro pndey air@ mapa ray Airway 







amavracGat. 

dvaoxepaive 3, 78, 5 dvoyxepaivovres emt r@ Tov médenov AapBave riv 
rprBnv, and 18, 45, I. 52, 3. 23, 17,4. Bapéws dépw 15, I, I and 22, 
17, 2. BapiverOa 27,18, 1. dtopyiferOar 20, 6, 10. doxyddr\ew 31, 
27, 3. Svoapecreiv 2, 41, 5. 4, 49, 2. 

dyavakreiy 25,5, 1. xarapepperOa 28, 4,13. éemertpay 28, 10, I. pepe 
Wiuotpety 18, 48, 7 kal Trav pév mpdws Kal modcrixOs pepytpotpovvrey 
airois émi r@ py Kowwwvexds xpjoOat Trois ev’rvynuact. éyxadeiv 5, 57, 2 
éyxaday kai Scapaprupspevos mp@rov pev emt tO reroAunxévae Seddnua mept- 
bécba. So even with éyxAnpa 22, 16, 5 odd’ dkious éy«Ajparos imap- 
xew eri ro pe) cuvdyew tiv éexxAnoiay. In 27, 13, 2 émi for év is Reiske’s 
correction xcaradadovpevos mxpas em r@ pndev mpoierbat, 

dvexpnoreicba 3, 107, 5. dmdpws dcaxeipevos 11, 1,6. And in 15, 
26a, 2 ro is Geels’ correction for rd: mpds moddods olxrifspevos Kai pera- 
peAdpevos emt r@ ToLovToy Katpov mapadtmeiv. 

(2). émt r@ c. inf. of purpose. See Krebs, p. 88. 1, 45, II 
én’ ait@ rovrw raxbévres, of pév emt r@ rpépacbat rods émi Trav pyar, of 3 
emt r@ ui) mpoiecOa radra, With which Krebs compares 1, 44, I rév émi 
rovrots reraypévoy and 20, 11, 8. Final also is Fragm. 180 of ‘Popaioe 
émivetov éroinoay, émt r@ mpoxabicarras émi rns dtaBdoews Scahvddta rovs 
ovppdyous. On the analogy of the above it might be suggested 
that ro should be read for rd in Fragm. 166. kimiov yotv éxmeund- 


pevos bm THs ovyKAnTou émt rd karacrncacba Tas Bactreias.* 



















eV. 
év roc. inf. occurs 21 times in Polybius (9-12), a frequency about 
equivalent to that in Plato. The force of éy is (a) local, (6) tem- 
poral. 
(a). Local in metaphorical sense: ai rod may év ro modepeiv 
eAmides 1, 62, 4. rv ev ro mxav éAdmida 3, 89, 6. 
Similarly 2, 29, 3. 32,10. 8, 14, 8. 9, 8, I. 10, 19, 5. 6, 42, 2. 


¢ ‘ ‘ q? > —~ Ld € a UJ 4 
oi péev yap “EAnves ev r@ orparomedevery tyovvrat Kupi@raroy Td KaTaKo~ 











Aovbeiv x. T. A. 






1In 38, 7, 6 djdov éyévero deért Kai toig wept tov Avphatov Eduxe (7) obyKAnroc) 
tag évroAdg . . , diaomdoat Td EOvoc GAAG mrog#oar BovdAouévy x. 7. 2. Hultsch 
supplies ov« émi r@ before dcaordcoar 
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a o » >» 
21, 4, 57d reAos earl rod moAdduov odk ev TO xetpm@oacba . . . GAN’ ev 


T® kparioa tis ’Acias. 

(6). Temporal ‘whilst,’ corresponding to the classical (not 
Polybian) use of dua r@ c. inf. 10, 12, 9. 31, 12, 5. 3,79, 9 piay 
mapexopeva xpéeiay ev TO TreEcEiv. 

év ro Civ 6, 53, 2. 7, 8, 9 15, 25,9 and 23, 12, 6. 

év tO ovveyyifew 1, 23, 8. The infinitive has a subject in the 
accusative 4, 12, 7 év r@ rovrous éyxAivavras devyew. 4, 64,7 and 
5, 52, 8. 

mpos. 

mpds ro C. inf. occurs 10 times (9-1), of which nine are exam- 
ples of the use with «iyi and yivoua, for which see below and com- 
pare also Krebs, Prap. bei P. pp. 115 and 122. Besides these 
there is one case of mpis ro in the sense of ‘besides’: 12, 28, 12 
mpos T@ KareyrevoOa éxeivov, where, however, the epitomizer’s hand 
can be traced. See Krebs, p. 116. In classical prose this is the 
only use of pds 76 and is quite frequent. Weiske, p. 537. 

dua. 

See Krebs, P.-A. I 28, 58; II, p. 46, note. da r@ c. inf., used 
as Polybius uses it, is a new feature in syntax. It occurs with 
him altogether 102 times (55-47). In classical prose the con- 
struction is extremely rare, and appears only four times, twice in 
Plato and once each in Demosthenes and Xenophon (Weiske, p. 
540). It is there used to denote an action contemporaneous with 
and accompanying the main action, e. g. Plato, Repub. 468e iva 
dua TO Tidy doxapev trois dyabods avdpas. Three of these classical 
passages have the present tense of the infinitive, but in Dem. 25, 
23 the aorist is found: ras dpyas dmdoas dua ro rv imnpérny eimeiv tov 
vépwv kpareiv. In Polybius, however, dua ro c. inf. has a different 
function from this. He uses it, not to express a contemporaneous 
action for which he employs ¢y ré, but one which is immediately 
antecedent to the main action. The precise force given is depen- 
dent upon the tense of the infinitive; with the aorist a single 
action is introduced by dua and conceived as occurring immediately 
before the action expressed by the main verb; with the present 
an action which is commenced immediately before the main 
action, but may be going on at the sametime. Thus dya c. inf. is 
used in Polybius where in classical prose a participial phrase or 
temporal clause would have stood. 

With the aorist infinitive dua ré is found in four-fifths of the 
passages in Polybius, and is used almost as a synonym of pera ré 
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c. inf. For this compare 9, 26, 2 dua yap r@ yevéoOas rv Kariny rois 
‘Papaios imoxeipov edOéws foav ai médes peréwpor With 20, 9, I pera rd 
yeverOas riv “Hpdxdetav brroxeiptov rois “Popaiots, éxpivav diaméurer Oa. pera 
does not, however, like gua imply zmmediate consecution, which 
in the case of dya r@c. inf. is often explicitly indicated by tem- 
poral adverbs such as ei6is, rayéws, mapavrixa, mapaxphpa, é£ adrijs. 

The frequency of this construction, which Polybius fashioned 
for himself and made into such a useful instrument—useful if 
inelegant—is an indication of his striving after graphic and clear 
narration; see Krebs (P.-A. I 28), whoattributes the prevalence of 
dua in all constructions, which is a mark of later Greek, to the 
‘synchronistic’ method of historical writing. Krebs has further 
(id. p. 58) some interesting observations on the history of dya r¢ 
c. inf. in the writers following Polybius. Inthe authors he takes 
into his survey, including Polybius, he finds 210 instances of this 
construction, one-half of which occur in Polybius alone. After 
Polybius it sinks to five cases in Diodorus and still fewer in 
Josephus, but has a larger currency in Dion. Hal. and Plutarch. 
After Plutarch the construction disappears from Greek syntax for 
a hundred years, but reappears with Dio Cassius to a moderate 
degree, has a considerable place in Herodian, which it loses in 
Aelian but recovers in Zosimus (id. p. 59). 

The occurrences in Polybius are as follows: 

(a). With present tense of infinitive : 

2, 25, 8 dua ro ovveyyifew rois modepins iv adydy é& audoiv Biatos ; 
cf. 8, 16, 1. 3, 104, 5 dua ro dtavydtew. 4,78, 7 dua ro rdv FAtov 
émBddrew. With rapaxpipa 2,11, 8 dpa ro mpooéxew éxarépas ras duvd- 
pets, mapaypjua avnxOnoay.' 

(6). With aorist infinitive : 

3, 113, I dua ro mapadaBeiv ry Kara odds Huepa thy apyyy, éxiver Thy 
diva; with which compare 7, 12, 4 pera rd mapadaBeiv rv Bactd<iay. 
2, 7, 10 dua r@ Stadicacba tiv médepor, ovder eroinoavro mpovpytairepoy 
x. tA. Compare 3, I0, I pera rd xaradvcacba tiv rapayny. 

With «dis 1, 7, 2. dua re AaBeiv xatpdv edOds érexeipnoay. And so 
I, 68, 8. 2, 13, 7- 53, 5+ 3) 6, 13- 73, 6 93, 7+ 5,13) 3+ 9) 35) 4 
10, 31, 3. 34, 2. II, II, I. 15, 2. 14, 8,8. 15,4, 4. 16,2, 5. 18, 
24,3. With rayéws 1, 61, 6. 15, 25, 26. 29. 3. mapavrixa 2, 57, 4. 
3, 18, I. 72, 1. é€ adrns 15, 12,2. mapaxphpa 18, 28, 9.” 


1And 1, 23, 5. 2, 64,1. 3, 78, 6. 2, 30,1 and 6. 50, 10. 8, 34,5. II, 12, 1. 
18, 4. 15, 2,12. 37, 7, 7 (avréxeo8a, Hultsch). 16, 37, 7. 
® The phrases following are traced by Krebs through later authors, where he 


assigns them to Polybian influence: 
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(c). The following are noticeable in point of tense, showing 
present and aorist side by side. 

I, 67, I dua r@ ovddexOjvat mavras els thy Zixxay, kat mapayevdpevoy 
“Avveva pn olov ras éAmidas éxmAnpouv adda Tovvarrioy émxetpety Tapatreio Oat, 
eiOis ordow €yewaro. So 1, 76, 7. 3, 65, 4. dua d€ rq mAnordLew avrois 
cat ouvideiv rov konoprév, evOis avverdrrovto mpos paxny. 

3, 84, I duar@ mpoodé-acOut cai ovvarrew. 4,14, 7- 10, 14, 4 dua ro 
onpnvat kal mpooBaivew 14, 6, 8. 


With Prepositions with the Accusative. 

did. 

In classical authors, and especially in Plato and Xenophon, the 
construction da ré c. inf. is extremely common, but in none of 
them does it occur with such enormous frequency as in Polybius, 
who uses it 441 times (201 in books I-V, 240 in the rest). Xeno- 
phon, of the Attic writers, has the highest number of instances, 
197, 2 proportion of .15 per page; but the average frequency in 
Polybius is double of this, .3. 

da rd c. inf. is a handy form of the causal clause, and is equiva- 
lent to ér with the indicative, a causal participial clause, or to the 
simple dative of the articular infinitive (see above). Thus it 
always represents a sentence, and so in Polybius the infinitive 
more often than not has a subject in the accusative. The tense of 
the infinitive with Polybius is generally the present, but the 
perfect is found in one-fifth of the occurrences ; the aorist is rarer, 
and the future only occurs twice. As with the infinitive in ré, I 
have not quoted every instance, as one is very much like another, 
and merely cite examples. 

(1). With present may be quoted : 


I, 7, 9 ovx eiyoy roteiv obdev d1a rd avvéyerOat Tois morepots. 3, 48, 8 


ai xaractpopai trav Spaydrwy mpocdéovrat Oeod cal pnxavns dia Td Tas mpwras 
tmobéceas Wevdeis AapBavew. 4, 20, 11 thy ye ppv @djy odr’ dpynOiva 





dua Tg ovvideiv 3, 43, 6. 72, 7. 94, 1.°5, 20, 8. 

Gua t@ rvbéobat 21,13, 2. dua To wapeAbeiv 3, 40, 12. 18, 54, 1. 

Gua TO davq#vat 15, 32,3. Gua TG mpooreceiv 11, 1, 10 (Krebs, I 60). 

Other recurring phrases are: dua T@ ovupigtac 3, 19, 1. 8, 29,5. 31, 11. dua 
T@ Tpoouisat 10, 30, 6. 

Gua TQ onugvat 10, 12, 4. 11, 27, 6. 16, 37, 5. 

Gua t@ d:eABeiv tac juépac 20, 10,17. 32,13, 7. dua Te ideiv 4, 12, 2. 8, 30, 
10, Other examples with the aorist are: 1, 21, 3. 34, I. 40, II. 2, 33, 6. 53,2. 
3, 13, 2. 54, 7. 66, 7. 71, 6. 85, 8. 115, 2 117,10. 4, 12,4. 17, 12. 35, 9 64, 7- 
69,6. 5,14, 3. 54,1. 7,17,1. 8, 29,2. 36,10. 11, 16,1. 12, 19, 6. 14, 8, II. 
15, 30, 2. 33, 5. 21, 4,6. 27, 3, 3. 30, 13, I. 
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Sivavrae dd 7rd Kar’ dvdyxny mdvras parOdvew, o06’ spodoyodrres amorpi- 
BecOat dia rd rév aloxpav map’ aibrois vopiferOat rovro. And so 4, 2, I. 
38, II. 12, 14, 7. 21, 4, 14, etc. 

(2). With perfect: 

3, 58, 8 duaxepes yap emi mréov rwav abrémryy yevéoOa, dia 7d rods pév 
éx8<BapBapaaba, rovs 3’ épjpovs eivat tomovs. 8, 26, II 6 pév ’AwviBas 
meptxapys fv dia Td pores aoppns emeAnpOat mpds Thy mpoxetpevny émtBorny. 
And 5, 8, 6. 5, 56, II. 9, 6, 2. 10, 8, 9, etc. 

(3). The aorist is found in over thirty passages, e. g.: 

4, 1, 4 dvapynoarres . . . d1a Td TovTO Td woAirevpa mapddogov énidocw 
AaBeiv. 2,7, 6. 18, 6. 5,45, 4, etc. 

We find & with the aorist infinitive in 3, 31, 3: dia rd, cay xara 
rd mapdv evruxn, THy ye mept Tov péAdovros éAmida pnydéror’ dy eidAdyos 
BeBardcacba pndéva trav vorv éxdvrav, where Krebs (Prip. p. 69) 
observes the insertion immediately after da ré of a conjunctional 
clause xév—eirvy7. 

(4). Analogous to the last passage are two cases of the future 
infinitive after da rd: 

3, 5, 8 ovd’ dmopncew avdpav akiéxpewv dia 1d KaAdovs Toddods Karey- 
yenOnoecOa Kal orovddcew emi rédos ayayeiy adrny. 

32, 16, 2 Bovddpevos miorw mapackevdfew rois péAAovar AéyerOar mpds rd 
pyre Svaropeiy rovs dxovovras bia 7d mapddogd twa havncecOat Tov ocvpBat- 
vovtav.” 

9, 9, 10 va ray pév dvaptpynoxdpevor ra 8 bd Ti dyw apBavovres 
(nroral yivevrat . . . mapdBoroy éxew tt Kai xevduvades trodvavriov dopai 
pev thy réApav, Oavpaciay dé ri émivotay, deimynoroy 8€ Kai Kadi Exet TH 
mpoaipeot kat xaropOwbévra kai Siayrevobévra mapamAnoias ear pdvov adv v@ 
yévnrat ra mparréyeva. Here Polybius has been citing the instances . 


1 Included in the above calculation are the following passages in Hultsch’s 
edition, where the reading is not quite certain or conjectural : 

I, 3, 3 emopddac elvar ovvéBaive rag Tig oiKxovpévng mpasere *d1a Td Kal Kata 
ta¢ émiBoddg—dragéperv Exacta tov werpaypwévov, Here did and diadépecv 
are restorations of Ursinus and find support from I1, 32, 7 toTebwy Toi¢ meCoic, 
dua Td Kata Tac pdyac Tév Te KaborAcpdv Kai Tod¢e dvdpac ToAd diagépery Tov 
"I Bypwv, where 1d xara is supplied by Casaubon, 

Ursinus corrected also did rév to dia 7d Tév in 33, 16, 6, and did rode to dia Td 
Tove in 14, I, 15; the same correction being made also in 3,115,7 in C. Simi- 
larly dcdre to did 7d in 16, 22, 7 (Reiske); Bia rd to dia rd 10, 26, 6 (Dindorf). 
I1, 13, 2 Gore Tag Aowrde duvauerc pr dbvacbar cvuBareiv did Td pévetv Gugorépovg 
k, T, 2., where Td was added by Casaubon and sévew is Schweigh&user’s emen- 
dation of uév. 

For 18, 18, 14, where detrepov did Td seems to me probable, see above under 
the dative. 
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of Epaminondas and Hannibal as examples of a boldness which 
calculates the chances, for the benefit of present and future leaders. 
By the ray pév dvapepynoxdpevo he refers, I think, to the case of Epa- 
minondas, which was a matter of history, and by ra 8’ ind ri byw 
AauBdvorres to that of Hannibal, a matter of recent experience (see 
Schweighiuser ad loc.) 

From the usage elsewhere of mapdBoros and xiwdvyddns (see 
Schweigh. lex. sub voce), as well as from their opposition by 
rovvavriov to the following dopady thy tédpay, etc., one infers that 
Polybius used those words in a bad sense, as of something to be 
avoided. Hence the proposal which Hultsch makes here cannot 
stand: (nrwrai viverra rod mapdBodov éxew Tt kai kwdvvades, os Ta TOLAUT’ 
dogahj pév x. tr. A. Assuming that a line has dropped out, I 
believe the original ran somewhat as follows : 

(poral yivevraa rSv rotovtrar, 84a Td wy olfov mapaBorov ~xeww 
rt kai xwdvvades, rovvavriov 8’ [or rd 8’ evavriov] dopadi per tiv réApar, 
Oavpaciay dé ri émivotay, deipyyortoy 8€ Kai Kady éx ev Thy mpoaipecw Kal 
karopbwbévra kai diayevobévra mapamdAncias, édy pdvov oly v@ yéevynrat Ta 
mparrépeva. For parallels to py (oby) ofov—ré 8’ evavriov OF GAda tob- 
vavriov “not only not, but on the contrary,” cf. 5, 40, 2 ra d¢ dcam- 
ornoas rois mept riv aidny dia rd . . . a€toAdyous mapacxspevos xpelas pi) 
olov tuxeiv Tevos xdptros GAA Tobvartiov map’ dALyov Kuwdvvedca To Bio. SO 
1,67, 1 (Gotzeler, p. 32).8, 10, 4 (ody ofoy dAAa rotvarriov) and 8, 12, 5. 
9, 23, 4 dore pi) olov éhéyyerOa ras pices, rd 8’ evavriovy émoxoreicbut 
paddov and 23, 11, 8. The phrase is a Polybian substitute for the 
Attic ody éras—adddka. See Gotzeler, p. 32. 

In 28, 8, 3 Lammert (Fleck. Jahrb. 1888, p. 620) rightly denies 
the correctness of da 1rd dvcépyous woufoae and inserts with proba- 
bility BovAecOa before svegpyovs. Without some such alteration 
the words cannot be made to correspond with Livy’s ne transitus 
faciles Dardanis in Illyricum aut Macedoniam essent (Livy 43, 
20, 1). AS Maxeddéves precedes da 7d, perhaps the original was 
Maxeddves, eis rd. 

mpds. 

Compared with its use in Plato and Xenophon, by whom it is 
frequently employed, mpés ré c. inf. shows a considerable increase 
in frequency in Polybius, occurring 134 times (48-86). 

In construction Polybius follows generally classical precedent 
and analogy. He has many phrases with mpés rd which, though 
not quotable from classical prose, are quite analogous to attested 
classical instances. He has, however, developed two interesting 
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novelties, the uses of mpés rd c. inf. as a pure final, and with yivouae 
and «ii. For the use of mpés in Polybius see Krebs, Prap. p. 117 fff. 
(who does not notice the pure final use); and for the classical use 
of mpds rd c. inf. Weiske, p. 535, 6.’ 

1. After figurative expressions of motion, impelling, inciting, 
mpds rd C. inf. signifies the end to which the motion is directed. 

I, 17, 9 Sppnoav éxOvpdrepor rod Séovros of arpati@rat mpds Td otrodo- 
yew. So with épydw 1, 69, 3. 12, 27, 2. 3,96, 2. With dpyip oxeiv 
33, 20, 1, but we find the simple infinitive with épyiy zyew 33, 16, 7. 

érpdmnoay mpos rd BAdrrew avrovs 4, 32,6. pémew 29, 24,9. pomas 
moeiv 18, 32, 8. pomp txew 32, 20,9 and Fragm. 10%. ovrreives 
‘tends towards’ 16,12, 9 mpondde mpds 1d gidrodogeiv 32, 14, 10. 
mpovepxopat 12, 27a, 3 

mapoppdopat 3, 103, 5- 6, 54, 3- mas ékexadécacde mpds rd déyew 
ipiv rd hawdpevoy 21, 21, 6, and so 6, 39, I. 

mapogive 29, 4, I mapmgvve tov veavioxoy mpos Td pr) Kabvorepeiv rais 
mapackevais G\da mpoxaradapBdver. So 5, 38, 6. 24,7, 8. Similarly 
29, 3, 5 mapeoricato rov veavicxoy mpds TO xowaveiy T@ Llepoet ray abray 
édnidov. 14, 7, 8 éweppooOnoay mpds ro—dvtimoncacbat. 

In the Sestos inscription, 1. 91, we find mrapoppopévay révrov pds 
ro dtrodo€keiv. 

2. mpds 7d c. inf. of purpose. This use is of a very varied char- 
acter, and is found not only with nouns, adjectives and verbs 
which have in them an idea, more or less distinct, of purpose and 
intention, but also in relation to a whole sentence, without any 
qualifying phrase. The latter use of mpés occurs in Polybius for 
the first time. 

(a). With adjectives and other expressions of ‘eagerness.’ 
mpddvpos 3,17, 11 rovs orparimras mpoOuporépous emoinae mpds rd xevduvevev. 


1 Many constructions of mpd¢ rd c. inf. are paralleled by similar uses of ei¢ 
and ézi, and it is evident that the choice of tpé¢ in many such cases was regu- 
lated by the study to avoid hiatus. Thus, after dpydw, éx? rd is the regular 
phrase with the infinitive, occurring no less than 20 times ; but in all the four 
cases where mpd¢ 70 c, inf. is found after dpudw, éri td would have brought 
about a hiatus. But in other cases Polybius shows no decided preference for 
one particular construction as he does in the case of dpudw, and several instances 
of mpdc rd after a consonant bear out the truth of Bittner-Wobst’s contention 
(Fleck. Jahrb., 1884, p. 115) that after a consonant final Polybius did not con- 
fine himself to the form beginning with a vowel. For instances with tpé¢ we 
may cite 29, 3, 5. 32, 20,9. 33, 20,1. Altogether in the cases where zpdg rd c, 
inf. is found side by side with éi rd or ei¢ rd, tpd¢ rd is found 25 times where 
it was required to avoid a hiatus, but 10 times where ézi or ei¢ might have 
stood. 
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33, 11, 2 mpoOipous mpds rd dtaxwduvevav and 10, 22,10. The simple 
infinitive occurs, however, 4,7,9 and 23, 16, 8. mpodipas éyew mpds rd 
dcaxevduvevery 10, 38,9. exOvpos Exew 3,64, 11. mavrov éxOipws éxdsvrov 
mpds ro xwdvvever. And 5,6, 1. 3, 70,1 gidorivws eye; and with 
prroripas didxetwat 15, 3,2. eAdripos 21, 16, 5. 

pirodogeiy 27, 9, 7 Urodeuaidy hace tov Bacihéa girodognoarvra mpis 
Td xaradica tiv ddfav airod—é~awooreiAa, where the meaning is 
‘ambitious of lowering his reputation,’ and is analogous to the 
weakened force of iAdripos. 

3, 63, 6 dua ri mpds rd Civ emibvpiary, and so 5, 48, 6 dd rv mpds rd 
awlecbat émbupiar. 

(5). mpds rd c. inf. in phrases indicating ‘ assistance, contribution’ 
towards an object: 

guvepyeiv 2, 22, 9 odK eAdxtora ovvnpynoey TovTo mpds Td KaTacKevd- 
cacba ra xara tiv IBnpiav. SO II, 22, 3. 31, 7,19. ovvépynua 15, 
27, 1. oupmparrew airo mpds Td xabixéaOa tis apyns 33, 18, 8. cupBar- 
Aerba ‘contribute, assist’ 3, 2, 6. 6, 50, 6 od puxpa mpds rd xabixéoOat 
Tis mpagews Tavtns cup~Baddopérns abrois ris edmopias, and 32, 4, 4. 

3) 5) 7 wa ovvdpdun ra rou Biov mpéos rd thy mpdbeow emi rédos ayayeiv. 

(c). The force of mpés rd ‘to the effect that’ is noticeable in the 
following passages : 

8, 23, II xara duo rpdrous odx dvadedés imdderypa yevdpevos Trois éreco- 
pévors, xaP Eva per mpds Td pndevi morrevew padiws, cab’ Erepov 8€ mpds Td pI) 
peyadavyeiy. 

15, 31, 13 deicbar trav Maxedévar, macav mpoituevor wry mpds Td tept- 
mouncacba rd (nv aitd pdvor. 

21, 18, 5 ‘Pwpatos dv éxpnoaro cupBovrots mpds 7d pyr émOuvpeiv pydevds 
mapa rd déov pir’ dgtovv x. T. d. 

We find, however, ydpw used similarly in 32, 7, 16 évrodas Zyovres 
G£twparixas xdpw row mpds pndey dvrididovexeiv tH ovyKAjro ; and analo- 
gous is the late use of iva after verbs of commanding, etc. 

(d). With expressions of ‘ readiness.’ 

€romos 3, 109, I éroipous mapeckevdxapyer mpds Td pévew Kal peréyey TOY 
airay dyover. 5, 17, 6 Eromos mpds rd dtaxwdvvevear, and 18, 8, 3. 
The simple infinitive is also found with éromos, e. g. 1, 62, 1. 

éroipws dtdxetuar 6, 25, 4, and Fragm. 81. 

mapecrevacpevos I, 48, 5 and 3, 109, 5. dmapdoxevos 3, 69, 12. 
Gmapdoxevos Sv mpos rd xpivew ra dda, 

(e). ‘ Sufficiency.’ 

ixavds 9, 12, 10 mpds rd xaropboiv ports ixava mdvra. SO 10, 13, 10. 
24, 14, 4. 33, 20,1. 12, 21, 5 ixavdvy rémov dheoravat mpds rd pi Trois 
wokepuiots UromenTwxevat. 
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dpxodv 2, 56, 5 €orat mavrws apxovvra taita mpds Td Thy SAnv mpoaipeow 
carapaeiy. avrapxns 6, 50, I. 

Frag. 156 atroredeis 8¢ vopsfdvrewr elvat mpds 7d KaropOoiy ras oderépas 
duvdpets. 

déidypews II, 20,6 ode dgidypeot foay ai ‘Popaixal duvdpes abro mpis 
7d dtaxwdvveverv. 4, 3, 3 where déidypews is Schweighiuser’s correc- 
tion. On the other hand the simple infinitive is found 5, 20, 7 «ai 
pddtora mpoedOciy pyre xara rd mAnOos agidxpeot imdpxovres, and in 
II, 16, 7. 

ovpperpos 8, 8, I edie AiBovs cvpperpovs mpds TO Hevyewv ex Ths mpoppas 
rovs dyor{opévous: which Schweighiauser translates : ‘ lapides emit- 
tebat satis magnos ad pellendos de prora navigantes.’ 

(/). ‘Suitability, qualification.’ 

evpurs 3, 71, 3 Kal mpos rd Aadeiv kal mpds rd pndev mabeiv trois évedpev- 
gavtas evpvecrepot Tvyxdvovow Srres. 

In 15, 34, 6 22, 25, 3 we have eiguis xaipis mpds rd c. inf.’ 
eighvas Exew mpds rd Tors BapBdpouvs éxBadeiy I, II, 7. 18,9, 9 of 
mesbuxas 10, 14, 10, but mpds rd dtayAevdgew after mpds roiro rd pépos eb 
mepuxos in 18, 4,4 is condemned by Naber and bracketed by 
Hultsch. dvds diaxeivevos 1, 88, 11. ed xpnordy éore mpds rd * 
12, 25e, 5. See Hultsch. 
émirfdevos 29, 7, 7, and 32, 23, 4 iméAaBe rév xatpdy émernderdraroy 


ovuveivat 


elvat mpos Td TmoAeunoat. 
dpudfev 5, 4,6 xara rovs dpud{ovras rémous mpds Td K@Avew Tovs auvyo- 
peévous. 

So too after phrases of ‘ necessity ’: 

3, 87, 8 mpowdéovrat ris ovyxAnrov mpds Td cuvredeiv Tras émPBodds. 

Q, 15, 4 dvayxaidy €ort mpos TO ywwookev. 

12, 18, 3 tcov imapxew Sei didornpa mpds rd dvvacGat. 

Analogous to the above-mentioned phrases of sufficiency and 
suitability are the following expressions with mpds ré c. inf.: 16, 
31, 4 Thy coparikyy Siva éxdvrav mpds Td SivacOa rd Kxpibév émiredeiv. 
See Krebs, p. 122, note 2, for a defence of this awkward phrase 
against Naber. After icyiw 3, 114, 3 od« édarrov ioxve mpis rd BAdnrew. 

With ddopyai ‘opportunity’: 5, 35, 5 ixavas apoppas mpds ro xabt- 
xéoOat tis dpyjs. 10, 33, 4. 18, 53, 2 

dvacrpogy ‘time, opportunity’: 8, 26, 9 dvacrpodiy Soidvae mpds rd 

1In 4, 74, 8 érecd) Ta TOV Kaipdv ovdérore mpérEepov eipvectépay didBeoww oxnKE 
Tie viv mpd¢ Td Tapa TavTwv duodoyouuévyy KThoacAa: tiv doviiav, mpd¢ Td was 
added by Casaubon, and has been rightly adopted by all the editors. Krebs, 
however, prefers rov (Prapositionsadverb. I 53). 
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mohvmpayporioa, but with the simple infinitive 12, 6b, 10 and 2, 33, 
3 (Lammert, |. c. p. 622). 

21, 26, 3 mpds rd payerOat trois otparomédois KadXiorous elvat rérous. 
Similar is 18, 32, 5 dédorat didornua xal rémos mpos TO pynxére Spay adda 
mapioracOa. 

(g). Freer in construction, but still in dependence upon a 
phrase containing an idea of purpose, are the following : 

1, 62, 5 rav xara Adyov ovdév Karedeimero mpds TO cHLev Tos imoratTo~ 
pévous. II, 2, 10 ovdey mapaktray mpos To vexay. 

15, 16, 5 mavra ra dvvara mowoas mpos TO xay. 

3, 60, 13 éxpive mparrew te mpds rd Oappjoat rods Bovdopévous perexery 
adic rav aitav éAridor. 

24, II, 12 moda rowcavros mpds ro pndev tors ’Ayatods Bovdevocacbat. 

The two last of these, with a subject-accusative in the infinitival 
clause, approach the free use of final mpés with the whole sentence. 
Similar cases with é¢s ré are 18, 3, 7 (mdvra moueivy) and 4, 85, 6 
(undev mapadureiv tov Suvarav). 

30, 2, 2 wacav eloevéyxacOat pnydyny mpos To pu) KaTaxoXovOncat Tov 
“ArraXov. 

18, 45, 2 revds €AdpBavoy mOavdrnras mpods To Stacelev tous dxovovras. 

6, 48, 2 mpds ro ohio spovociy ovtws vevopobernkévat kat mpovevonobat. 
4, 50, 10 mpayparixas StevonOnoav mpds Td xabtxécOat rhs mpobécews. 12, 
4, II émwvevdnrat mpos 76 dtaxpivev. 

3, 68, 9 od« nrépour oxiyvear mpds Td pi Soxeiv Hrray eiva rd yeyovds. 
6, 58, 12 rdv cogiodpevoy mpds rd Avoat roy GpKov. 29, 24, 3 dmedeixvucay 
oxnyuw odaay mpos Td dtaxwodvaat Bondeiv. 

38, 6, 8 dtopOodcAat rais Yuyxais mpds 1d pH) diaopdddrec Gat. 

8, 8, I da rovray nopadtopévous mpds rd pndev macyew. 

(A). In the two last-quoted instances the dependence of the mpés 
ro Clause is very slight, but still traceable. There remains a con- 
siderable number of cases of pis ré c. inf., expressing the purpose of 
the action, which are not dependent upon any qualifying phrase, but 
are to be taken in free relation with the whole sentence. This is 
a usage of zpés with the articular infinitive which Polybius is the 
first to develop. According to Weiske, p. 536, there are but 
two isolated instances of this use in classical prose: Plato, Prot. 


328 B vojoai teva mpcs rd Kaddv Kai dyabdy yevécOa, but the correct 
reading there is probably dvjcai, see Wayte’s note ; and in Repub. 
456c, where, as Weiske says, mpés may simply mean “as regards,” 
and probably does. 

The free final use of mpés ré c. inf. has no doubt grown out of 
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the use in dependence upon a phrase containing an idea of pur- 
pose, by a process the gradual stages of which I have attempted 
to indicate above. It is the more desirable to treat it fully, as it 
has hitherto been passed over as a characteristic of Polybius. 

3, 51, 13 pdBov évetpydcaro trois éfns mpos rd wy ToApay aire padios 
éyxetpeiy pndéva Tay mapakeipéver tais dvaBodais. 3, 69, 3 deiypa BovdAdpevos 
exhépey THs aherepas mpoaipeoews, mpos Td pr) Sedioras amedmi{ew tiv map’ 
avrov gwtnpiay Tovs katrahapBavopevous. 

I, 79, 12 ipav éyxpatn yevéoOa omovdd{ovra, mpds Td py Twas adda 
mavras nuas dua tiwwpyoacba morevoartas alte. 

3, 46, 3 rhv mrevpav nogariforro trois ex Ths yns émtyvois, mpds TO oup- 
pevew kal pn mapwbeia Oat Td GAov Epyor Kara TOU Torapod. 

7, 13, 2 Bovddpeba mpocavapvnoa trois cuvediordvovras, mpds Td pnde- 
play Tov arohdcewy avuTddekroy Karahumeiv. 

32, 16, 2 BovAcuevos miorw mapackevatev, mpds ro pyre diaropeiv tovs 
akovortas Kk. T. A. 

7, 13, 8 évapyécrepoy ere Setypa 1d mpoBovrevpa, mpds 1rd pr Staropeiv 
Ke T. As 

10, 10, 13 yépupa xarecxevacrat mpds Td Kal ra bro{vyia nal ras datas 
raurn ToveioOa THY mapaxomudyy. 

16, I, 5 xai rovs AiGous pave, mpds Td nde madwy dvacrabjvas pndév Tov 
xatepOappever. 

32, 6, 7 deiv dé wai rods GAdAovs mpecBevras drokodévat mpés Td nde Tov 
dyyeAotdvra xatatapOjvar—iva raicwrra x.t.A. Where we have iva 
and mpds ré c. inf. in the same sentence. 

15, 3) 2 mpos way éroipas elyov mpds 76 ju) broxeipion yernOjvat. 

Fragm. 146 mpocemperpav ro deopévg, mpos Td mapa mavrev yevéoOat Thy 
xapev. 

From these passages it will be seen that in this use the infini- 
tive has nearly always a subject in the accusative. In the other 
uses Of pds rd Cc. inf. this is extremely rare. This is due to the 
fact that in its free final use mpécs ré c. inf. represents a sentence, 
while it corresponds usually to a simple abstract noun when in 
dependence upon a ‘ purpose’ phrase.’ 

(3). mpés ro c. inf. in the sense ‘as regards, quod attinet ad,’ 
occurs but once in Polybius, but is classical; see Weiske, p. 
536. 1, 67, 4 mpos peév ro pi) raxews cupdpovnoaytas dmebeiv dpOas oroxd- 
(ovrat, mpcs d€ rd mpaiivat Tous iyyvonkéras dAogxepas aoroxover, for which 
compare 1, 33, 10. 
110, 16,3 édedpebovor mpdc 7d decxviey if it means ‘ita ut semper tamen se 


ostendant’ (Lipsius ap. Schweigh. ad loc.) it will be another instance of the 
free final use, but it is without doubt corrupt. 
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(4). mpés ro and r@ c. inf. with «yi and yivoua. These uses of 
mpos With the articular infinitive are characteristic of Polybius, to 
whom they were probably suggested by the analogy of mepi ré c. 
inf. with ejyi and yivoua, and they do not occur in classical prose. 
They have been discussed in detail by Hultsch, Quaestiones Poly- 
bianae, I 20, and Krebs, Prip. bei P. 115 and 122. pds réc. inf. 
with yivoua or eivi has a force akin to that of purpose ; with the 
dative the notion is that of ‘engagement’ in a thing. The con- 
struction of yivoya and eiyi with mpds is not confined to the articular 
infinitive, but is found also with nouns. See Krebs. 

(a). yivoua mpds ro C. inf. ‘to set about a thing’ occurs six times: 
I, 29, 3 rappw meptBaddrres ras vais, éyivovro mpds Td modtopKeiy adryy. 
I, 36, 5. 55, 5» 3, 82, 11. 5, 56,9. 7,4,9- And it is with great proba- 
bility restored by Hultsch in 18, 26, 8. 

(4). Occupation in an action is naturally expressed by «iyi mpés 
ro Cc. inf., and this is a phrase which Polybius employs: 1, 50, 1 
Oewpav rods modepious mpos TO vavpaxelv vras. 3, 94, 10 mpds r@ mapafsdd- 
AecOat Gros kal was iv. 3, 103, 7 woddy drra mpods ro Staxwdvrvevew. And 
2, 32, II. 

But the dative with yivoua mpés and the accusative with ezy) mpés 
are also admissible, and as we find, e. g. yivouat mpds dvaywyy in 14, 
10, 4, and mpés dvaywyhy dvrwv in 21, 24, 16,80 the best MSS give us 
examples of yivowat mpds ro Cc. inf. and ciui mpds rd c. inf. Although 
attempts have been made to improve upon the MS reading in 
these cases, if the construction is accepted in the case of nouns it 
should be admitted with the articular infinitive also; the best 
course is then to follow the MSS adopting Schweighiiuser’s 
dictum : “ Utrumque recte dici videtur eiva vel yiverOa mpds re et 
mpds tun. Si quod tamen discrimen est ponendum, commodius 
fortasse dicetur «iva: mpds tun et yiveoOar mpds tt.” yivouat mpds ra 
c. inf. will then be read with Hultsch in 3, 98, 4 éyivero mpés rd. . 
éyxetpioat: 4, 81, 3 and 5, 79, I, in which passages Krebs, p. 124, pro- . 
poses to read ré; and in 3, 71, I «iui mpds rd c. inf. occurs in the MSS 
in two passages, I, 26, 3 dvrewv dé ray pev mpds rd Kwodvewv, rv dé mpds Td 


BidgecOa, and 14, 2, 7 émeiobn didtt mpds Td cuvredeiv ort ras diadvces. 
In both of these r@ was conjectured by Scaliger, but only in the 
latter passage has Hultsch adopted it. Krebs justly prefers the 
accusative in both passages, but he should strike out 14, 2, 7 from 


his list of the datives on p. 115. 
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eis. 

Analogous in its usages to mpés 10, eis rd c. inf. is much rarer. It 
has 55 occurrences in Polybius (22-33), and shows a falling-off in 
frequency as compared with its use in Xenophon, who was fond 
of the final use of es. See Weiske, p. 531-3. For the later his- 
tory of «ls rd c. inf. see Krebs, P.-A.I 49 note. The following 
usages are to be compared with those of mpdés above. 

1. After expressions of motion in metaphorical sense, of incit- 
ing, impelling, etc. 

With dppyn 2, 48, 5 dpuiy mapéornce rois MeyadoroXiras eis rd mpe- 
aBevew mpds trois ’Ayatods. SO 5, 36, 8. 37; 7; 7+ 

tmapoppaw 27, 7, 13 mapwppunoe tovs moddods eis TO Kvpdcat rd Whgiopa, 
but with simple infinitive 27, 6, 4 mapdppwr éxerOat rod xapod ; where 
the use of the simple infinitive aveids the hiatus. 6, 52, 9 mapé- 
xera pony eis ro uuxay. 21, 19, 2 dd Kal mponyOa viv els rd héyew irep 
Tav éveoToTar. 

With éxxareioba 28, 4, 12. mpoxadeicba 9, 28, 4. mapacricacba 
2, 59, 5 BovAdpevos mapacrncacGat rods axovovras eis Td waddov abr@ ovva- 
yavaxreiv. I, 41, 2 éemeppooOnoay eis rd rovs otpatnyois éxméumev. 3,49, 
Q émome@pévov cat mapaxadoivros eis Td oupmpagat.” 

Under this head may also be classed 36, 3, 2 ef ovyxaraBaier els 
rd Sodvae tiv émirpomjy wept airav ‘if they agree.’ 32, 20, 10 cuveré- 
Swxav aitods els rd cuverioxvew Kai xowovely x... ‘they gave them- 
selves up to.’ 

18, 9, IO rovrov dwobéaba rv xpdvov eis Td mpocaveveyxeiv TH GvyKAnT@ 
‘devote, give up the time to.’ 

2. eis rd of purpose or goal. 

(a). With phrases of ‘ eagerness.’ 

mpddvpos 22, 18, 8 mpdbupos Fv eis rd Kara mdvtTa Tpdrov apivacbat kai 
peredOciv abrovs. omovdiv roeicGat 5, 49, 5. 67, 2 and 18, 42, 3 modAny 
€roteiro orovdny eis Td dtaxdyat ras auvOnxas. 4, 49, 2 macay mpoceréy- 
kavOat didoverxiay eis rd Stadioat thy €xOpar. 

(6). With expressions indicating contribution towards an 
object. 

4, 48, 10 ris ray dyd@v Spuns cuvepyovons eis rd diadnua wepOécOa. 
So with cuvepyds 32, 10, 5 éya 3€ xdv airis Hd€as cor cuvepyds yevoiuny 
eis rd kai héyeww Te Kal mparre agioy Tav mpoydver. 3, 117, 4 Thy meyiorny 
xpéiay maperynpévov trois Kapxndoviots eis Td vixar. 

1 Lammert (Fleck. Jahrb., 1888, p. 622) with great probability inserts érvora- 


ofeic in 9,9, 11 6 Tv Kapyndoview vabapyog ei¢ TO cumpayjoerv pera dvvduews 
wisioryc x.T.A, The future infinitive is noticeable. 
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5, 35, I tis KaOnxovons émtxovpias els rd tiv matpdarv dvaxrncacbat 
BaviXelav. 

(c). ‘ To the effect that.’ 

Such is the force of mpds in the following passage, which is rather 
singular: 9, 10, 3: mérepa 8’ dpOas roiro Kai ovppepovtws aitois éxpagtar i} 
ravavtia, Todds dy €in Adyos, meio ye pny eis 7d pi) SedvTas odiot mempayba 
pnd? dxpny viv mpatrecba rovro rotpyov ‘there would be more to show 
that it was an improper action’; as Schweigh. translates, ‘ plures 
tamen rationes suppeditant quae evincant,’ etc. 


So too 9, 40, 6 mepi rovrwy dpas émomncayro mact pév, padtora 8€ rois 


"Hreporas, els rd pydéva trav hevydvray défacba 7H xopa: ‘ obtestati 


sunt omnes ne quis reciperet’: Schweigh. 

(d). ‘ Sufficient,’ with ixavds. 

2, 46, 3 robs mporepoy macay ixavny motovpévous mpodacw els rd modepeiv 
‘who made any excuse sufficient for going to war.’ 9, 16, 2 ixava ra 
mapa ddéav ywspeva—els rd moAAHY aropiav mapackevatew. So 12, 258, I. 

(e). ‘Opportunity, suitable time,’ and the like. 

After xatpés eis iS COMMON. xKatpoy AapBavew 1, 74,13. AaBav 
katpovs dis pév ex wapardgéews cis To may x. 7. dr, for which see Hultsch, 
Praef.? xlvii. 9, 19, I AaBadr tov dppdforvra xatpov es 7d Aabeiv rods 
modepiouvs. And 10, 35, 8. 40,7- I1, 22, 7 pddus €866n Kxatpds eis Td 
xaborAicacbat. SO 10, 30, 8 (xatpds Ca. for xAjpos). 11, 24a, 3 TH 
ruxny mapadedaxevat Katpor eis Td ‘Papaiovs Kapyndovios efeveyxeiv médepov. 

d:ddvat dvaorpopyy I, 66, 3 and 4, 61, 4, but with the simple infini- 
tive in 12, 6b, Io. 

With addoppn, ddopyai. 3, 59, 4 dgoppas eiAndérev cis rd woAvmpa- 
ypovicat kai didopabciy and 18,19, 2. 5, 63, 6 peydAas abrois Zdocay 
ddoppas eis rd AaBeiv dvacrpopyy, and in 28, 17, 8. 12, 25b, 3 dgpoppal 
yivovra kat mpolnwes eis rd mpoidéaOat Td pédXov. . 

Analogous are 6, 18, I rosairns 8’ odans ris Suvdpews eds Td Kai BAa- 
mrew kai ovvepyev GdAnAots. 8, 27, 4 EAaBov e~ovoiay eis Td TAEOvdKIS TUL- 
peyvivat. 3, 15, 7 AaBdvres riy émerpompy eis rd Stardiom. But in 32, 8, 
7 we have the simple infinitive after ¢foveiay AapBavew and 28, I, 9 
after rjv émirpomny. 

(/). «is rd c. inf. after other expressions implying purpose. 

4, 85, 6 ovdey mapadiray tay duvaray eis Td yvdvat. 

18, 3, 7 mdvra rotciv eis Td kataywvicagba . . . dddAgnAovs. Compare 
mpés. 27, 8,3 mpds rd péAdov eddAaBeordépous imdpEev rois ‘Popaiovs, 
meipav eihndras tis Maxedévey avdpeias, eis td pndev adixov pndé Bapd mpoo- 
rarrew Maxeddot. 


4, 60, 4 ovvedppdrncay addAnrors eis Td Tas eloopas ji) Tedeiv. 
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(g). As final and independent of any particular phrase és ré 
c. inf. is not in Polybius nearly so common as mpés. It is, however, 
not like mpés rd a new feature, but occurs already in Xenophon, in 
a passage quoted by Lammert (p. 622), Anab. 7, 8, 20. 

2, 68, 7 euevor emi ray dxpev, as dvwrdtw omevdortes aBeiv rods imevav- 
rious, eis Td Thy uyhy éml rodd Karaheph yeveoOa. Lammert’s interpre- 
tation of this passage (Fleck. Jahrb., 1888, p. 622) will not stand 
scrutiny. Comparing the above-mentioned passage of Xenophon 
he makes it mean: ‘ They wanted to receive the enemy as high 
on the hill as possible—so high that their flight should be pre- 
cipitous.’ This introduces a confusion of thought of which there 
is no trace in the words of Polybius, which mean simply: ‘ They 
wanted to receive the enemy as high up the hill as possible, in 
order that their flight might be precipitous.’ 

8, 17, 7 6 re yap SwaiBws dua pév mpoedidov ray xpnudrar, eis rd pndév 
édXelrew eis ras émBodds, woAAd 8é x... Where there is plausibility 
in Bekker’s conjecture moAda for dya. 

Fragm. 52 das éavrois mupecxevafor eis To pyre opaddrca Oat.’ 

On the other hand es ro c. inf. is not final, but consecutive, and 
gives the result in the two following cases: 2, 13, 4 émixexotunpeévous év 
rois €umpoabev xpdvots Kal mpoeipevous eis TO peydAny xeipa KatacKevacadbat 
Kapxndovious : where mpoetuévovs gives the same idea which émxexoup. 
contains: ‘remiss and negligent’; for which cf Dem. 388, 23, 
Sore od mponocecbau, ‘we will not be negligent.’ But there is still 
something unsatisfactory in the expression, which closer parallels 
would be required to remove. 

12, 26C, 4 kal rois véots rovovrov évreréxact (Hdov, eis Td Tav pév NOtKav 
kal mpaypatixav Adyov pnde rv Tuxoveay érivoray moeioOa K.t.r4. Here 
Geel conjectures éore with considerable plausibility. 


ém ro c. inf. 
Krebs has a full account of it, Prap. bei P., p.95. émt réc. inf. 
occurs 31 (15-16) times in Polybius, and is rather commoner there 


1 gic rd is also conjectured in 10, 46, 3 Td dé Babog (raparedpd xOax dei) d¢ avdpd- 
unkec, Ts Tod¢ Tupcod¢ aipouévoug wév Tapa TavTa Thv ddow axpiBH Toleiv KT. A, 
For rd of the MSS Hultsch reads tov, and Krebs supports him (P.-A.I 53 note 
1). Casaubon first proposed é¢ 7d, which Dindorf adopted as ei¢ rd, and this is 
approved by Lammert, p. 621. After avdpdunkec, eig Td has some probability, 
and ¢ic¢ is as likely to have been omitted by a scribe, as row to have been mis- 
taken for Td before rovc. It is true that the final genitive of the art. inf. is 
commoner than ¢i¢ rd c, inf. used as final, but without a negative rod c. inf, is 
very rare, and therefore ei¢ 7d rove is to be preferred in this passage. 
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than in Xenophon or Plato, see Weiske, p. 538. It is in Polybius 
always in dependence upon a verb of motion used metaphorically, 
and thus shares many constructions with mpds and «is. The most 
striking feature of its use is the regularity with which Polybius 
employs it in the phrase épydw én ré c. inf. in which it occurs 
23 times, and is only exchanged for mpdés in four cases where émi 
would leave a hiatus. 

After éppd 2, 39, 5. ddocxepas Spynoav émt rd papnral yevéobar rhs 
mokireias aitay. 1, 20,7. 25, 5. 29, 6. 70, 4. 87,7. 2, 13, 3. 2, 34, 
2. 44, 4. 45, 6. 3, 84, 9. 4,35, 9. 6, 9, 6 50,5. 7, 10,4. II, 21, 7. 
15, 20, 2. 32, II. 18, 39, 4. 31, 7, 3. 32, 11, 9 Spynoay emi rd epi ta 
xphpara peyadowuxia Kai xabapérnre Steveyxeiv tov GAdkov. Here the 
article r7 seems to me to be required after rd, to connect peyadowvyia 
kai xaOapérnre With repi ra yp. 

Krebs replaces én rd for émi r@ in 38, 7, 3 dSpunkdrav ém ro mapa- 
Sevyparifey, 

mapoppdopat 2, 35, 10 did kal paddov éywye mapwpynOny emi rd ehararwdyn 
pév, dvexabev d€ roncacba riv eénynow : Where rd is Casaubon’s correc- 
tion of rd. pewew 1, 31, 5 pémwew rais ywopats émi rd roveiv Tt TeV Aeyo- 


pevwov ; COMpare mpéds in 29, 24, 9. 


mapayivopa 3, 6, 7 dt’ dv emi 1d Kpivai tt Kat mpobécba mapaywwdpeba. 
21, 28, 3 xaravray émi rd peraddevev. 36,5, 6 héperOar emi rd mebap- 


xiv. 29, 5, 3 xarnvexOnv emi rd ypahew Keadrawdds, and so II, 20, 7. 


33, 18, II ovyxaradeper Oat. 
For Frag. 166 éxmeumropevos emi ro xataorioacba see under én ro. 


pera ro C. inf. 

pera ro C. inf. has but isolated use in classical writers, but occurs 
29 times in Polybius. In this frequent use, as Krebs remarks, p. 
61, we have therefore a feature of later style, another instance of 
the tendency to supplant conjunctional or participial clauses by 
prepositional structures. In this connection it is noticeable that 
the tense of the infinitive with pera ré is always aorist, and in 
general a subject in the accusative accompanies it—indications 
that the pera rd clause stands for an aorist participle with subject 
in the genitive absolute, or for a ére clause with an aorist verb. 

At the same time the frequency of this construction is due to 
some extent to the epitomizers, who found in pera ré c. inf.a handy 
phrase in summing up. Thus, of the 29 occurrences only two, 
3, 4, 12 and 3, 10, 1, come in books I-V, all the rest occur among 
the excerpts, and ten times immediately after the én with which 
an excerpt is introduced. 
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3, 4, 12 ywavat riy kardoracw Toia Ts hv pera Td KatrayonoOjvat Ta dAa 
and 3, 10, I. 

There are some turgid phrases among the other occurrences, 
as might be expected, such as 21, 18, 2 pera rd yevéoOar rv pdxnv 
‘after the battle.’ Especially with ouvredcioOar: 14, 12, 3 pera rd 
ouvredeoOnvat Tov moAepov. 15, 26a, 2. 16, 10, 1 and 22, 3,7. pera rd 
auvreeoOivat tiv dvavéwow Tis cvppaxias. None of these quite equal 
9, 41, 10 cuveBn thy trav Epyav émirehecOnvat cuvTéd\ecar, 

Other cases of pera 16 7, I, 3+ 12, 4. 9, 32, 7. 10, 36, 3. 49, 2 
16, 4,9. 18, 8, 8. 22, 18, 5. 23, 17, 5- 32, 7, 2. 17, 2. 20, 6. 

After én introducing an excerpt 10, 26, I dre Dikumwmos 6 Baotreds 
Maxeddvey pera To éxreXéoat tov adyava, Which the hiatus shows to be 
not original. So in 11, 24a, 1. 16, 10, I. 20, 9, I. 22, 4, I. 28, 19, 
I. 31, 18, I. 32, 27, I. 39,17, 1. A startling construction is found 
28, 22, I drt’ Avrioxos, pera Td xaradumeiv AXedvdpecay moAtopkeiw, mperBevras 
éééreuwev: ‘oratio inconcinna non Polybii culpa sed epitomatoris,’ 
as Schweighauser says. 

Krebs, P.-A. I, p. 61, has an interesting note on the later history 
of wera rh c. inf. It was neglected by Polybius’ immediate followers, 
but taken up by Dion. Hal. and others, dropping finally out of 
use at the beginning of the Byzantine era. 


mepi ro C. inf, 

This is found 8 (2-6) times in Polybius, and except 6, 52, 11 
always in the phrase yivoua epi. Isocrates is the first to use epi 
ré with the infinitive, and in particular yivoua epi rd c. inf., which 
occurs, e. g. Isoc. 3, 12, but the construction was always a rarity 
(see Weiske, p. 537), and is more frequent in Polybius than in any 
classical author. 

1. After yivouat, mepi like mpés is used with the accusative of the 
articular infinitive as of nouns to indicate occupation in a thing. 
See Krebs, Priap., p. 102. 

I, 41, 6 réAdAa mdpepya mounodpevor wept rd Bonbeiv éyivovro cat mapaBad- 
AeoOat xai wav dropevery imep ris médews. 14, 5, 6 eyivovro mepi rd odlew 
éavrovs. And 1, 66, 1. 18, 55, 3 21, 17, II. 30, 14. 38, 11, 8. 

2. With orovdiy roseicbat, rept rd C. inf. is found 6, 52, 11 rijs orovdijs 
fy moveirat wept rd rocovrous amoredciy avdpas Sore wav iropévey kT. X. 
With which compare 2, 17, 12 mepi 3€ ras éraipeias peyiorny orovday 
érooivro (Krebs, p. 106). These passages, however, are not 
sufficient to warrant the change of rod to r6 which Naber makes in 
22, 4, 4 éomovdale mept rod xaramopevOqva, for which see under mepi 


rou C. inf, 
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mapa rd C. inf. 

This occurs only once 29, 27, 12 éore ra xara ri ’AdeEdvdperay mapa 
Touro madw dpbwOjva, mapa rd POaoa xpiOévra ra xara tov Tlepoéa mpay- 
para. mapa rd with the infinitive occurs in Thuc. and Demosth., 
but never with the sense of wapd we find here, where it is causal 
(Krebs, Prip., p. 57) and equivalent to dia." As Krebs points out, 
however, the causal use of rapa is frequent in Aristotle, and several 
instances with the articular infinitive are to be found. See Bonitz, 
and cf. Anal. Prior 1, 34 moAXdxs 3€ dtaevderOar cupmreceirat mapa rd 
pi) Kaas éxriderOat rods Spovs; and compare also C. I. G. 2058, 132 
mapa Td thy apiOunow tromoacGa, ok ddiya xpnuata mepierroinog tn méAE. 


E. G. W. HEWLETT. 


1 On this use of tapé, the first instance of which is found in Pind. Ol. II 71, 
see Rau in Curtius’ Studien III 83, who has brought together several Demos- 
thenean passages not in L.and S. Especiaily interesting is Dem. 21, 96, cited 
in Bekk. Anecd. I 163: mapd* avri rij¢ did, ex Tov Kata Mediov* kai tavra 
mérovOev xré.—B. L. G. 








III.—ANALOGY IN THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 
I. 


The received opinion on the nature of analogy as a linguistic 
phenomenon, and on the relation of analogy and phonetic law 
may be stated as follows :* 

1. The phonetic laws are absolutely without exception. There 
are not two classes of sound-changes, regular and irregular, syste- 
matic and sporadic.’ 

In speaking of phonetic law, however, it must be remembered 
that the idea of law is conditioned by the sphere in which it works 
and the material to which it is applied. We cannot speak of 
phonetic law in the same sense in which we speak of a natural 
law in physics or in chemistry. The student of linguistic phe- 
nomena should always take into account the individuality of the 
language-user. 

2. Whatever cannot be explained by regular processes of 
phonetic law must, in the main, be due to the influence of analogy. 
Most, if not all, apparently irregular and exceptional forms which 
cannot be brought under any known phonetic law, or which seem 
to violate such laws, have been formed directly after the model of 
other forms without etymological consciousness, simply by the 
power of association. 

These two forces, viz. phonetic variation and formation by 
analogy, are regarded as the most potent in bringing about indi- 
vidual instances of linguistic changes. Thus Sievers, in his article 
on Philology in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
speaking of these two forces, says: ‘They generally work in 
turns and often in opposition to each other, the former frequently 
tending to the differentiation of earlier unities, and the latter to 
the abolition of earlier differences, especially to the restoration of 
conformity disturbed by phonetic change. Phonetic change 
affects exclusively the pronunciation of a language by substitut- 





































1See Misteli, Lautgesetz und Analogie, in Lazarus’ und Steinthal’s Zeit- 
schrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, XI 365-475. 
* Cf., however, BAL 98 2, A. J. P., V 171. 
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ing one sound or sound-group for another. Analogical change 
is confined to the formation and inflection of single words or groups 
of words, and often has the appearance of being arbitrary and 
irregular. It is beyond our power to ascertain whence analogical 
changes may start, and to what extent they may be carried through 
when once begun. All we can do is carefully to classify the single 
cases that come under our observation, and in this way to investi- 
gate where such changes are especially apt to take place, and 
what is their general direction.” 

Starting with these general premises, it is the purpose of this 
article to study the operation of analogy in the Semitic languages, 
and to present, in a systematic way, the results of this study. In 
a study of this kind we are confronted by three questions : 

1. What is the relation of analogy to the characteristics and 
structure of the languages in which it occurs? Are its nature, its 
manifestations, and the scope of its application at all modified or 
conditioned by the well-known peculiarities of these languages ? 

2. What individual instances of analogical formations are found 
in these languages? 

3. How are they to be classified ? 

In conducting our investigations we may start from the well- 
known fact that the whole structure of language, in its grammati- 
cal forms and categories, is, in a sense, analogical. It exhibits 
the operation of what we may call constructive analogy. 

The working of analogy as a constructive force in building up 
groups of similar words and forms may be stated as follows: It 
is obvious that different stems, forming different words and present- 
ing different sounds and combinations of sounds, are used to express 
different ideas ; and further, that different modifications of the same 
stem, whether by internal vowel changes, or by the addition of pre- 
fixes, infixes and suffixes, express the same idea under different modi- 
fications and relations. But that different words should undergo 
the same changes and receive the same additions in the form of 
prefixes or suffixes in order to express the same relation or modi- 
fication of the original idea, is clearly the result of analogy whereby 
words are grouped together in classes, and within these groups 
the change which is applied to one is applied to all. This forma- 
tion of groups or classes of words and inflectional forms, and the 
application of the same inflectional change (using this.term in its 
widest sense) to every word belonging to the same group, are 
the result of analogy. Each group is governed by a prevailing 
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analogy, and each individual of the group is treated in its develop- 
ments and its modifications to express different relations, in accord- 
ance with this prevailing analogy. The Semitic languages are 
peculiar in exhibiting with great clearness and fullness the effects 
of this constructive analogy by the regularity and uniformity of 
their structure. So, for example, in the inflection of the verb we 
find that the general analogy which is normally exhibited in the 
stems with strong and firm consonants holds good for all verbs, 
and the deviations from this model of the strong or regular verb 
are only modifications owing to the peculiar nature and feebleness 
of certain consonants. From the simple form of the primitives, 
called the Qa/ or first form, are formed according to an unvary- 
ing analogy in all verbs the verbal derivatives, sometimes called 
forms, or stems, or conjugations, each distinguished by a specific 
change or added element, with a corresponding definite change 
in its signification, such as intensive, causative, etc. In other lan- 
guages where such formations exist they are usually regarded as 
new derivative verbs. But in the Semitic languages they are 
incomparably more regular than in the Indo-European lan- 
guages.’ 

In these cases we have no reason to suppose that the present 
uniformity had to contend with original diversity. It may have 
been so, but the presumption is that it was not so. But the case 
is different when we consider another marked uniformity in the 
structure of these languages, viz. the fact that all inflectional 
stems have, or are asssumed to have, three stem-consonants. As 
the languages have come down to us, we find astriking uniformity 
of appearance, but we have reason to suspect that it is at the 
expense of original divergency. In this case we have an instance 
of analogy partly as a disturbing and partly as a constructive 
influence. There are indications that the number of tri-conso- 
nantal stems was originally much smaller than at present, but in 
the course of linguistic development bi-consonantal stems were 
made tri-consonantal by the addition of another consonant until 
finally the latter formed the majority. And although we have 
reason to suppose that the inflection of bi-consonantal stems was 
originally to some extent peculiar and different from the inflection 


1See Kautzsch-Gesenius, Hebrew Grammar, 25th ed., Leipzig, 1889, §$39, 


2 and 41. 
*Cf. Lagarde, Symmicta, I 122 (Géttingen, 1877) ; Deutsche Schriften (1886), 


285; Bildung der Nomina (1889), 215. 
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of tri-consonantal stems, yet the preponderance of tri-consonantal 
stems was so strong that even those bi-consonantal stems which 
remained for the most part gave up their individuality, in various 
ways assuming the appearance of tri-consonantal stems and con- 
forming to their method of inflection.’ 

It may be assumed, then, as an established fact that the present 
uniformity in the appearance of the languages, namely, the pre- 
dominance of tri-consonantal stems, is at the expense of original 
diversity. Still, even here, after the uniformity had once been 
established, analogy works as a constructive force in the further 
inflection of these stems. 

But leaving for the present the consideration of analogy and the 
analogical structure of the Semitic languages in this sense of the 
term, let us examine the subject of analogy in its narrower, more 
specific sense, in the sense in which the word is generally used by 
recent writers,such as Misteli and Sievers; let us see what instances 
of such analogical formations we have in these languages, how 
they may be most conveniently classified, and how they are 
related to the fundamental structure and characteristics of these 
languages. 

Whatever theory we may adopt as to the original form and 
constitution of the (so-called) weak verbs, this much at the least is 
certain, that in their present form they present the appearance of 
verbs regularly inflected after the model of the strong or perfect 
verb, modified, however, by the peculiarities of the weak conso- 
nants found in the stem. Add to this the fact that in some of the 
Semitic languages certain consonants (e. g. in Hebrew the gut- 
turals) have certain peculiarities which give rise to corresponding 
peculiarities of inflection of the stems containing such consonants, 
and all the apparent irregularities of Semitic verb-inflection are 
accounted for. These different peculiarities give rise to different 
classes of verb-inflection, according to the ordinary denomination, 
verbs 2, 83, 7”, etc. 

But knowing something of the nature of these weak conso- 
nants, something of the nature of the differences which distin- 
guish these different classes of stems in their various formations 
and inflections on the one hand, and something of the nature of 
analogy as it is commonly understood, and as it is exhibited in 


1 Compare Whitney, Language and the Study of Language, p. 302 sq.; Stade, 
Lehrbuch der Hebraischen Grammatik, §12a, 1 and §142-144; Kautzsch, 
Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramdischen, §§45 and 46; Ndldeke, Syrische Gram- 
matik, §$41 and 57. 
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other families of languages on the other hand, we are led to 
expect the occurrence of analogy just here. We are led to expect 
that the peculiarities which distinguish one class of weak verbs 
from another, the barriers, as we may call them, which separate 
the different classes from each other, should be entirely or par- 
tially disregarded and the different forms confused. And such 
we find to be the case. We have not only the general fact that 
all the inflection of those weak verbs which were originally bi-con- 
sonantal in their stems is analogical, i. e. based on the analogy of 
the stems with three stem-consonants, but we have also a great 
many specific cases of analogy. We find many individual instances 
of verbs of one class treated as if belonging to another class, and 
hence inflected after the analogy of that class, or even disregard- 
ing the weakness or peculiarity entirely and inflected directly after 
the analogy of the strong verb. We find alsoa few instances 
where the strong verb is inflected after the analogy of the weak. 
All such cases of analogical formation, therefore, which affect the 
real or assumed stem of any word comprise one class with three 
subdivisions. 

Cuass I. 
Analogical formations in the inflection of the verb or in the forma- 
tion of verbal derivatives with reference to the different classes of 
stems. 

Under this head we have three subdivisions: 

A. Confusion of the different classes of weak stems. 
B. Weak stems after the analogy of the strong. 
C. Strong stems after the analogy of the weak. 

This law of ¢vz-consonantality, if we may so call it, in the stems 
of words, is one of the most prominent characteristics of the 
Semitic languages, and this class of analogical formations which 
has just been considered is closely connected with this same char- 
acteristic, in that stems which in their original form did not have 
three stem-consonants are conformed to the analogy of regular, 
original, tri-consonantal stems. 

Another peculiarity of the Semitic languages is the function of 
the vowel and the use made of differences and changes in vocali- 
zation to differentiate various classes of words and to construct 
different inflectional forms. Thus, in Arabic, gafa/a is the type of 
the active transitive verb, gatz/a of the intransitive, and gutila of 


the passive.’ 


1Cf, Lagarde, Bildung der Nomina, p. 7 (ZDMG XLIV 536). 
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We have also many phonetic processes whereby vowels are 
changed, lengthened, shortened, etc., in the various processes of 
inflection. These changes and variations are so light and delicate 
that we may expect some confusion at times, and such we find to 
be the case. Sometimes these phonetic processes are firmly 
maintained, enabling us to ascertain the law which governs them. 
But in a great many cases forms are transferred from one class to 
another, and changes take place which are not warranted by any 
phonetic law. All these analogical formations connected with the 
vocalization of the different words and forms can be comprised in 
one class. This gives us 

Cvass II. 

Analogical formations involving changes and confusion in vocali- 
zation. 

Still another peculiarity of the Semitic languages is their method 
of inflection and of the formation of derivative words by pre- 
formatives, informatives, and afformatives, and the resulting dis- 
tinction between servile and stem-consonant. These formations 
and distinctions are peculiarly subject to confusion, and hence 


give rise to many analogical formations which may be comprised 
in one class with four divisions. 


Cass III. 


Analogical changes in the formative elements of words. 

A. Mistaking servile or formative element for part of the stem. 

B. Mistaking a stem-consonant for a servile. 

C. Analogical changes in the formative elements themselves ; 
influence of one formative element upon another. © 

D. Addition of serviles and formative elements where they 
do not belong. 

I have thus shown, in a preliminary and provisional way, the 
possibility of the existence of three different classes of analogical 
formations affecting respectively the stem-consonants, the vowels, 
and the formative elements of the different words and forms. But 
when we consider that every Semitic word can be analyzed into 
these three elements, viz. its consonantal stem, its vowels, and its 
formatives, and that these three elements are in the main so 
strongly marked and so clearly separated, we see at once that 
this analysis has furnished us a basis for the classification of ana- 
logical formations which, though perhaps not so profoundly philo- 
sophical as some other modes of classification which might be 
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adopted, still has the merit that it is simple, practically convenient, 
and exhaustive, and most of all, that it presents these analogical 
phenomena in closest connection with the structure and the char- 
acteristics of these languages. 

The results of our study up to this point may be summed up 
in the following propositions: 

1. The whole structure of the Semitic languages and all the 
formations and inflections of words are analogical, using the term 
analogy in its widest sense. . 

2. Using the term analogy in its restricted and more usual 
sense when speaking of it as a linguistic phenomenon, those cases 
of analogical formation which do occur are connected most closely 
with the structure and various characteristics of these languages, 
and thus they are easily accounted for, in fact they occur just 
where this structure and these characteristics lead us to expect 
them. 

We find, then, these two factors in the structure of the Semitic 
languages: on the one hand a notable degree of regularity in the 
recurrence of certain fixed types of forms and in the application 
of inflectional modifications ; on the other hand, certain deviations 
from these types and normal processes under the influence of a 
disturbing analogy. But when we look more closely into the 
nature and relations of these two factors it becomes evident at 
once that they sustain a most intimate relation to each other. 
They are not the result of separate and distinct linguistic forces, 
or to go back of the language to the mind of the language-user, 
of separate and distinct faculties of the mind. They are the result 
of the same law working under different conditions. As a lin- 
guistic law we call it the law of the group. As the product of the 
human mind we ascribe it to the power of association. By the 
constitution of the human mind each word is felt to be a member 
of a distinct class or group, and not simply an isolated individual ; 
and the whole philosophy of analogy as a linguistic phenomenon 
may be thus briefly expressed : 

* Whenever the law or type of any group has been able to main- 
tain itself, the individual conforms to the law of the group to which 
it belongs and the formations are normal. 

But when the law breaks down and the distinction between the 
groups is disregarded, the individual, instead of conforming to 
the group to which it belongs, is transferred to another group, 
with which somehow it has become associated, and the result is a 
disturbing analogy. 
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It is true that the unwarranted application or extension of 
analogy beyond its legitimate bounds is a marked feature of lan- 
guage. It is this that has given rise to the expression mistaken 
or false analogy. It might better be called disturbing analogy. 
One of its most frequent effects, as is pointed out in the words of 
Sievers, quoted above, is the obliteration of existing differences. 
But it is wrong to regard analogy simply as a disturbing influence. 
In fact, we might almost say that this is only an incidental effect. 
It is better to regard analogy as that which binds together the 
different individual members of each group of words or linguistic 
elements. Or to speak more accurately, it is natural for the mind 
to associate words which although different still are felt to be 
members of one and the same group, and to apply to all the 
inflectional changes which it has been taught to apply to one. 
This extension of the same inflectional changes to all the different 
members of the same group, this formation of different words 
from different stems after the same type or model, is not the work 
of memory, as is also pointed out by Brugmann in his book “Zum 
heutigen Stand der Sprachwissenschaft,” p. 79. It is the work of 
the power of association or combination, or, as it might also be 
called, the analogical faculty. We are not concerned primarily 
with the name of this faculty, however. But that with which we 
are concerned is the fact that so-called analogical formations are 
not to be regarded as something isolated and entirely distinct from 
those formations which are called normal, but rather they are the 
results of the same mental process, and show the operation of the 
same law working under different conditions. 

Starting from the principle that analogy is the modification of 
an existing form, or the origination of a new form after the model 
of another form with which it is associated, different schemes for 
the classification of such analogical phenomena have been pro- 
posed. These different schemes are presented and reviewed by 
Delbriick, “ Einleitung in das Sprachstudium,” p. 108 fg. Accord- 
ing to him these classifications are made from three different points 
of view : 

1. According to the nature of the psychological activities which 
are concerned in the different formations. 

2. According to the nature of the words affected by analogy. 

3. According to the results of the operation of this force of 
analogy. 

The first of these principles is the one adopted by Misteli in 


- 
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the article already referred to (Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie 
und Sprachwissenschaft, XI 365-475, XII 1-26), and after him by 
Wheeler, in his treatise on “Analogy and the scope of its appli- 
cation in language.”* As this is by far the most satisfactory of 
existing methods of classification, I shall present it in some detail, 
using mainly the phraseology of Wheeler in the statement of the 
different classes, and illustrating them by examples taken from 
the domain of Semitic. 

According to Sievers, the influence of analogy tends largely to 
the abolition of earlier differences. Similarly Wheeler (op. cit. 
p- 35): “The operation of analogy in language is in every case 
ultimately conditioned and determined by the natural quest of 
the mind for unity to replace multiplicity, system to replace anoma- 
lous diversity, and groups to replace monads. The office of 
the psychical factor in the development of language is therefore 
the maintenance and re-establishment of the groups which the 
phonetic laws tend to disrupt, and the creation of new groups. 
It aims to eliminate purposeless variety.” 

To this must be added the important statement on page 37 of 
the same work: “ The formation of new groups very commonly 
appears as a readjustment of old groups. Changes in the char- 
acter and use of the phonetic material of a language often cause 
a form or number of forms to be severed from one group and 
attached to another.” 

Wheeler thus classifies the phenomena of analogy: 

I. Likeness of Signification and Diversity of Form. Twowords 
entirely diverse in form, but which are capable of application to 
one and the same object or idea, may, through the influence of 
this limited likeness of signification, be confused into one word 
by the process known as “ contamination of form.” 

No instance of this kind in Semitic has occurred to me. 

II. Affinity of Signification and Diversity of Form. Words 
totally dissimilar in form, butexpressing ideas of like category, are 
made to approximate slightly in form through the extended appli- 
cation of some sign of category or through the extended use of 
some element or combination of elements of sound which has 
come to be recognized as characteristic of a group. 

As an illustration of this kind of analogy the following has 
occurred to me: The common people often say masoner for mason. 
The ending ev came to be regarded as expressing trade or calling, 






































1 Ithaca, N. Y., 1887. Cf. also A, J. P. V 165-85, X 202, 
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from such words as fainter, joiner, carpenter, farmer, etc. 
Hence they sought to bring mason into the same category of form 
by adding ev and making masoner. 

Instances in Semitic are the following among others: The prefix 
m, to form the passive participle of the Arabic first form, of which 
the ground-form is ga/@Z See Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 178, 
§1232." 

In Arabic this principle often works in the extension of existing 
groups. See Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 135, §85¢. The form 
gatil, formed nominally from the z- imperfect, is used to denote 
masses, collectives. Then in that sense it is formed from stems 
which have no 7- imperfect, especially to denote masses or collec- 
tions of animals, £a/id ‘ dogs,’ da’in ‘sheep,’ etc. 

Cf. also the Mandean pronouns a@chnun, achtun, achtéchun and 
achnéchun (N6ld., Mand. Gramm., p. 86). 

III. Likeness of Function and Diversity of Form. Words 
differing in form are reduced to groups upon the basis of likeness 
of function, i. e. of likeness of use in the economy of the sentence 
and for the expression of like modifications of thought. 

An illustration of this kind of analogy is found in the forma- 
tion of the Hebrew infinitive absolute of the Niphal. See Barth, 
op. cit. p. 72, §494. The regular infinitive absolute of the Niphal 
is seen in 02). But as in the Piel and Hiphil a certain assonance 
was perceived between the imperfect and the infinitive absolute 
used to strengthen it, e. g. "2av¥m 7av, Ex. 23, 24, a similar form 
was originated in order to produce a similar assonance in the case 
of the Niphal njam n227, pbx pbrn, I Sam. 27, 1, etc. This ana- 
logical formation almost entirely displaced the organic. 

Other illustrations of this are seen in the formation of prepo- 
sitions with suffixes in Hebrew and in Ethiopic. Compare 7x, 
TH. TNS TAM 

The * is organic in the first two cases, because they are 
to be referred to the stems ‘x and “wy. Starting from such stems 
it is extended analogically to stems of other prepositions where it 
has no place at all. 

IV. Contrast of Signification and Partial Likeness of Form. 
Words of contrasted signification and of partly similar form are 
grouped in couplets, and a further approximation in the outward 
form is the result. 


1Cf., however, Beitr. z. Assyriologie I 160 (ZA, IV 375). 
*Cf. ZDMG, XLII part 3 (A. J. P. X 234) and Lagarde, Mittheil. II 231. 
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An instance of this kind of analogy is given by Praetorius, 
Ethiopic Grammar, p. 86, §99. Eth. wad’a, he has gone out, has 
in the subjunctive z@@’, and imperative da’. These forms ought 
to be inflected thus: ¢edé’t, id?’2 or dz'i, d?’z. They follow, 
however, the analogy of their opposite 764’, from 4é’a, he has 
gone in, and hence we have the forms ¢edé’/, 7dé’@, idé@’é, etc.’ 

Another illustration of the analogy of the opposites is the 
Hebrew jsp, /ast (stem yyp) after the analogy of j1wien, first. 

V. Likeness of Signification and Partial Likeness of Form. 
Words whose stems have a like signification and are similar but 
not like in form are grouped together upon the basis both of 
meaning and form, and a levelling of the form of the stems is the 
result. 

Under this head Wheeler brings the following classes of ana- 
logical formations: 

A. Levelling between different cases of like stems. 

As an instance, somewhat similar at least to the instances men- 
tioned by Wheeler under this head, may be mentioned such cases 
as I have given under Cl. III, Div. B., the Assyrian plural 2/44 for 
idéti, from itfu, which stands for zdiu,? the feminine of zdu, hand. 

B. Levelling between the different forms for person and number 
in the same tense of the verb. 

Analogical influence of this kind is very conspicuous in the 
inflection of the perfect of the Semitic verb. 

The original paradigm probably was as follows, in the singular :* 

qatala. ‘he has killed.’ 

qatal at. ‘she has killed.’ 

qatal ta. ‘thou hast killed.’ 

qatal ti. ‘thou (fem.) hast killed.’ 
gatal kf. ‘I have killed.’ 

In Ethiopic, the first person gata/-ké@ has influenced the second 
person masculine and feminine, so that they now have gata/kd, 
gatalki. Inthe other languages the reverse of this process took 
place; £2 of the first person was changed to #4 under the influ- 
ence of the analogy of the second person, while in Hebrew, by a 
further analogical change, /@ was changed to /# under the influence 
of the possessive suffix 7.‘ 


1 Cf. Hebraica II 6, i. 

® See Hebraica I 178, 5; cf., however, Delitzsch, Prolegomena 46 and 115. 

8See Néldeke, Die Endungen des Perfects, ZDMG, XX XVIII 407 sq. 

*Cf. SFG 53 below; ZDMG, XXXVIII 419; XLIV 539, 1; Wright, Comp. 
Gramm, 175. 
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C. Levelling between the different parts (tenses), etc., of the 
same verb. 

An instance of this kind of analogical formation is seen in the 
vocalization of the Hebrew perfect and imperfect Pe/ as com- 
pared with the corresponding forms in Arabic. In Arabic, which 
probably comes nearest to the primitive, we have gattala, yugat- 
tilu, while in Hebrew we have Spp, byp’. The e-vowel of the 
second syllable of the perfect is probably due to the influence of 
the corresponding vowel of the imperfect. The #-vowel of the 
first syllable is then perhaps due to vowel-harmony. 

D. Levelling between derivative and primitive. 

No instances of this kind in Semitic have occurred to me, per- 
haps because there generally exists such a close connection between 
derivative and primitive. 

For this classification Wheeler claims practical exhaustiveness. 
He says: “ Under the five main categories which have been thus 
far established and discussed may be classified nearly if not quite 
all the phenomena usually associated with the action of analogy.” 

I have preferred, however, in my treatment of analogy to look 
at the phenomena from a different point of view, and adopt a 
different method of classification. The predominant characteristic 
of all Semitic analogical formations, as I have already shown, zs 
the formation of groups, and the disturbance of these groups by 
transferring individual words, forms, portions, or characteristic 
elements of forms from one group to another, taking them from 
a group where they exist organically and applying them to or 
placing them in a group where they do not belong. These dis- 
turbances or transferments will naturally affect either the conso- 
nantal ground-stem of a word, or the vocalization of the stem, or 
those formative elements, prefixes, infixes, suffixes, by which 
different inflectional forms or derivative words are formed. 
Hence the classification which I have given will logically follow, 
and I trust that a study of the material as I have arranged it, in 
the second part, under these different heads, will bear out its 
suitability. This material will appear in a subsequent number of 


this Journal. 
ABEL H. HUvIZINGA. 








NOTE. 


ON THE ARTICLE WITH PROPER NAMES. 


Many years ago, twenty or more, thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the ordinary statements as to the article with proper names, and 
convinced that the bare formulae ‘deiktic’ or ‘demonstrative’ 
and ‘anaphoric’ did not help my students to the real feeling of 
the articular proper noun, I ran through certain prose authors in 
order to ascertain whether there was any considerable variation in 
the amount of use, and I was not long in finding what I sought. 
That the poets, outside of comedy, did not make much use of 
the article with proper names is an old story. Homer does not 
use it. In lyric poetry it is rare, and Pindar’s rév ‘Immoxdéay 
(P. 10, 57), if genuine, is a blemish, pardonable in a boy of Doric 
leanings (see Miiller, Dorier, III 504). In the tragic poets it is 
so little employed that Valckenaer (ad Eur. Phoen. 147) went 
so far as to deny its occurrence. In short, the use is essentially 
@ prose use, and that fact gives the tone approximately. It 
does not belong to the more elevated range; it belongs to the 
sphere of familiar language. And no wonder. Pointing is vulgar, 
and with the proper name the article is a pointer, and in the main a 
needless pointer, so that it may well serve as an index of familiar 
style, a linguistic gesture allowable only where an actual gesture 
would be tolerable. But any observation to this effect will be 
sought in vain either in Kriiger, or in Kihner, or in Madvig, or 
in Hadley-Allen, or in Goodwin, or in Koch, or in Kaegi. To be 
sure, the absence of such an observation may be due to the fact 
that the Germans, who write our school-grammars directly or 
indirectly, do not need to be told about the tone of the article with 
proper names, but English-speaking people do need to be told 
about it, for standard English does not use the article with proper 
names, except in the plural, as ‘the Smiths,’ and in that case the 
proper noun becomes a common noun. Such expressions as ‘the 
Patti,’ ‘the Materna,’ are exotic and hopelessly vulgar. I have 
said that the Germans ought to have no difficulty about the tone, 
but even they have become uneasy of late, and Blass has waked 
up to the importance of the matter for Demosthenes (see A. J. P. 
XI 107), and some years ago Herbst wrote an elaborate paper on 
the article with proper nouns in Thukydides (see A. J. P. II 541), 
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so that we may expect something exhaustive before long, and 
with the exhaustiveness the usual over-refinement and minute and 
unremunerative subdivision.’ 


1 This little note, which was intended simply to call attention to an important 
subject, has been repeatedly crowded out by the pressure of other matter, and 
ought to be superfluous now that a special treatise has been published which 
professes to cover the whole ground of the article with the proper noun in 
Attic prose. But the dissertation of Carolus Schmidt, de articulo in nominibus 
propriis apud Atticos scriptores pedestres (Kiel, 1890), does not present a full 
statistic, does not answer all the questions that might properly be asked, and 
deals with the formulae of anaphora and stress in the usual unsatisfactory, 
shifty way. Still some stylistic points come out from Schmidt’s researches, 
and even he sees that authors like Thukydides and Plato differ from each 
other in this point as in others, that dialogue and narrative show marked 
divergencies, that rapid recital and leisurely description, summarizing oratio 
obligua and detailed oratio recta, follow different laws. 

In the general part Schmidt discusses the article with names of continents, 
Eipéry and ’Aoia being regularly articular, while the names of countries, 
though felt as adjectives, and felt as elliptical, are not so regular. Islands 
vary. Mountains have the article more frequently than not, and the very 
common addition of Td dpo¢ or the like shows that the mere name did not 
satisfy the Athenian mind. Seas have the article in inscriptions, otherwise 
they are fluctuating. Rivers usually take 6 rorauéc and follow the pattern of 
the mountains. Cities and towns lack the article in inscriptions. 6 Iepacei¢ 
is used when a part of the city is meant and not the harbor as such—a dis- 
tinction which may, however, be wiped out by the ever ready anaphora. 
Shrines and sacred inclosures, being substantivized adjectives, have the article, 
but the festivals of the gods are anarthrous in the inscriptions of the best 
time. Writers vary. In combination with yopyyeiv, which suggests legal 
formality, Demosthenes omits the article. The names of the tribes vary. The 
Athenian says of ships 7 ’Apyé, 7 Zataucvia, 4 Idpadoc, just as we say ‘ The 
Etruria,’ ‘ The Umbria’; and the article is used with statues as in English. 
In the matter of the article gods fare very much as men do. In faded oaths, 
vip Lia, ua Aia, mpdg Arde, the article is omitted as a rule. If an appellative 
is added to the name of the god, both name and appellative take or omit 
the article, as we have seen above. A few names of men and women always 
have the article, as 7) Ilv@ia, hardly a substantive. Every one knows the differ- 
ence between GOovkvdidnc ’AOnvaiog and 9. 6 ’AOnvaiog, ariocg ’EparoxAeidov is 
an official designation, ’Afioyo¢ 6 ’AAx:Bcddov is a popular designation, but even 
in inscriptions the genitive of the first name forces the article. So ’Afiéyou 
tov ’AAxiBiddov, As we have had occasion to emphasize before (A. J. P. VI 486), 
we cannot always distinguish between oi Aaxedaiuévioe nai ’AOnvaios and oi 
Aaxedaruévior wai oi ’AOyvain, The Greeks were not so particular in this 
respect as they ought to have been. In fact they were often as careless as we 
are habitually in the repetition and in the omission of the article in such 
cases (A. J. P. IV 254). Much of this general part lacks novelty and one is 
wicked enough to prefer naked figures. 

As to the individual usage, Schmidt reminds us that we are not to look for a 
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The plan that I followed in my little investigation was to attack 
those passages in which the same proper name recurred often. 
In some authors I found that there was a certain steadiness in the 


history of the article with proper nouns because the earliest author and the latest 
are sundered by too brief a space. And then their provinces are so different 
and their geniuses are so different. Fortunately that is precisely what interests 
us in the whole matter. It is with the article here as with the article in com- 
bination with the infinitive, a matter of style. 

The first author taken up is Thukydides, whose characteristic ‘ duritas’ in 
the use of the article Schmidt does not fail to emphasize. Herbst, as is well 
known (see above), has consecrated a special study to the article with the proper 
noun in Thukydides, and has drawn the most important conclusions from the 
results of his examination, But Schmidt is far from accepting all Herbst’s 
categories, and prefers his own ‘stress’ to Herbst’s ‘contrast.’ Unqualified 
approbation, however, is given to Herbst’s rule that all side-remarks, all paren- 
thetic observations, everything that lies outside of the narrative proper is free 
from the law of anaphora. And yet in the application of the law Schmidt 
cannot always agree with Herbst. Another and not dissimilar law is the omis- 
sion of the article in ovatio obliqgua, which lacks the lively tone, the familiar 
emphasis, the verbal gesticulation of oratio recta, and lacking these naturally 
lacks the article, though even oratio obligua is exposed to the intrusion of intense 
stress. Especially interesting is the observation that the same rapidity of 
movement that prompts the use of the historical present prompts the disuse 
of the article with the proper noun, and as specimens of contrasted styles 
Schmidt selects the first book as comparatively oligarthrous, the sixth and 
seventh as comparatively polyarthrous. In the speeches little use is made df 
the article with proper nouns. 

For Plato Schmidt formulates the rule that in the narrative portion the proper 
name after its first introduction has an anaphoric article. In the dialogue 
itself the article is not used. In the Apology the absence of the article with 
the names of the accusers is in conformity with the best oratorical usage. 

The unsatisfactory character of the MSS of Xenophon casts suspicion on 
the soundness of the tradition as to the articular proper noun in that author. 
Still the article is used, as in Thukydides, more freely in easy, flowing narra- 
tive than in succinct account. It is lacking in oratio obligua, lacking in 
dialogue. 

Turning to the orators, in the Helena of Gorgias, the heroine lacks the 
article only when she is first mentioned and only when she is last men- 
tioned. In Antiphon I 4:Advewe is anarthrous when first mentioned, then 
always articular (nine times). So ‘Hpwdy¢ in V. The article is little 
used in Andokides. In Lysias the names of opponents have no article, 
as arule, and the names of nationalities: are anarthrous. In the epideictic 
orations of Isokrates the article is rarely employed with proper names ; 
and in the forensic speeches the opponents are anarthrous. But it is not 
until he comes to Isaios that Schmidt wakes up to the truth from which I 
started in my little note that the article with the proper name belongs to popu- 
lar diction. The article with the proper noun is an innovation, he says, and 
whence could it have come except from the people? A droll way of putting 
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anaphora, but in others the variation bade defiancetorule. Espe- 
cially interested was I to find that in the Trapeziticus of Isokrates, 
one of the few dikanic speeches of that worthy, a speech of which 
he was doubtless ashamed in later years, the name Dacio» is used 
by that pink of Attic propriety thirty-two times, always without 
the article, once with oiroci. At the other pole stands Plato, as 
every one knows, and it seemed not without significance that 
Isokrates, who affected tragic stateliness even in such details as 
the »v égedAxvorixdy, approaches the usage of the tragic poets, while 
Plato, the student of the mimes, draws near to Aristophanes, who 
uses the article with the proper noun more freely, as he uses the 
article more freely at any rate.’ But evena slight examination 


it. In Isaios the avoidance of the articular proper noun is noticed as coin- 
ciding with the avoidance of the hiatus, both being indications of more care- 
ful composition and more elevated style in those speeches in which the 
double avoidance is the rule. In the study of the usage of Demosthenes, 
Schmidt’s master, Blass, to whom the dissertation is dedicated, had led the 
way (see A. J. P. XI 107), but the mobility of Demosthenes puzzles our inves- 
tigator and leaves him often as helpless as he was in the presence of Plato’s 
shifting moods, for Demosthenes does not recognize the obligation of low 
relief imposed by oratio obligua, and uses the articular proper nouns as freely 
as he swears. It is this spice of the blackguard in Demosthenes, this lawless- 
ness in the teeth of a distinct recognition of law that makes Demosthenes so 
delightful. Your Hypereides, your Lykurgos, your Aischines are much better 
behaved. Hypereides always omits the article with his opponent A7juoobérne, 
always with Evgévrmo¢, Lykurgos prosecutes Leokrates without tacking the 
flabellum of an article to his name. Aischines calls Timarchos by name 37 
times and lapses seldom if ever into the article, and Ktesiphon is treated 
in very much the same way. But Demosthenes refuses to be bound, and in 
the presence of the shiftings of that consummate Proteus our bewildered 
questioner concludes that the use of the article with the proper noun is a mat- 
ter of interpretation. But he has himself brought us a little further than that. 


1See Fuller, de articuli in antiquis Graecis comoediis usu, Leipzig diss., 

1888, p. 34 foll. Fuller does not satisfy the conditions of the research, but 
some use can be made of his material. As for comparative statistics he only 
tells us that in the first thousand verses of 

Aisch. Prom. V. _ the article occurs 210 times. 

Sophokl. Oed. T. - ae 

Eur. Med. ey 159 

Ar. Vespae, 7% - 

Plat. Phaedo (Stallb.) “ “« 768 
The small number in Eur. as compared with Soph. is not what might have 
been expected, but those who know the oscillations of Euripides will suspend 
judgment until more is known than this exhibit yields, 
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serves to show that the pretty contrast between Plato and Isokrates 
is not simply a contrast of individualities, it is a contrast of prov- 
inces, for none of the orators uses the articular proper noun with 
anything like the freedom that characterizes Plato or even the 
historians, and we must recognize in these cases the obligations of 
official speech. The orators, in short, complied to a certain 
extent with the style of official inscriptions, which eschew the 
article with proper nouns, ‘even if they are generally known or 
have been previously mentioned.’’ The inscriptional use of the 
article with the names of deities takes us into a different region 
and suggests a time when the proper name carried with it more 
significance, and the familiar rule that the article is either omitted 
or repeated before the name of a deity and the attribute (Zeis 
awtnp, 6 Zevs 6 cwrnp) is another instance of the power of formulae 
in matters of religious ceremony. 

But the ‘Article with Proper Nouns’ is a chapter in the aesthetics 
of Greek syntax that I have neither time nor inclination to work 
out, The great facts lie on the surface, patent to every eye. The 
quest of more subtle differences among authors, departments, 
periods and dialects I am content to leave to others. 

B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


1 Meisterhans,? 183. 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Kleinere Schriften von Theodor Benfey. Ausgewahlt und herausgegeben von 
ADALBERT BEZZENBERGER. Erster Band. Erste und zweite Abteilung. 
Mit dem Bildnisse Th. Benfey’s. Berlin, H. Reuther, 1890. (xl, 342 u. 
200 SS.) 


Wenigen Sprachforschern ist eine so umfassende und andauernde schrift- 
stellerische Wirksamkeit beschieden gewesen, wie Theodor Benfey. Mit dem 
Anfange der dreissiger Jahre beginnen seine Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete des 
Sanskrit und der vergleichenden Sprachforschung und bis nahe vor seinem 
Tode (26. Juni 1881) setzen sie sich, fast ein halbes Jahrhundert hindurch, 
unablassig fort. Seine erste selbstandige Schrift war eine Untersuchung 
“Uber die Monatsnamen einiger alten Vélker,” die er im J. 1836 mit dem 
Mathematiker M. Stern herausgab. In weiteren Kreisen machte er sich dann 
bekannt durch sein “ Griechisches Wurzellexikon,” das in zwei Banden 1839 
u. 1842 erschien. Zwischen diese beiden Bande fallt der Artikel “ Indien” 
(1840), welcher einen besonderen Band der Ersch- u. Gruber’schen Encyklo- 
pidie bildet. Den vierziger Jahren gehdren ferner an die Schriften: “ Uber 
das Verhiltnis deragyptischen Sprache zum semitischen Sprachstamm ” (1844), 
“Die persischen Keilinschriften mit Ubersetzung und Glossar” (1847) und 
die Ausgabe der “ Hymnen des SAma-Veda” (mit Einleitung, Glossar und 
Ubersetzung, 1848). Im J. 1852 erschien die “ Vollstandige Grammatik der 
Sanskritsprache,” der sich im folgenden Jahre die “ Chrestomathie aus San- 
skritwerken ” und im J. 1855 die ‘“* Kurze Sanskrit-Grammatik zum Gebrauche 
fiir Anfanger” anschloss. Wenige Jahre spater treffen wir B. auf einem 
neuen Gebiete, dem der vergleichenden Marchenforschung, in dem Werke 
“Pantschatantra: Fiinf Biicher indischer Fabeln, Marchen und Erzahlungen. 
Aus dem Sanskrit tibersetzt, mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen” (2 Bde., 
1859). In den sechziger Jahren folgen dann zunachst “A Practical Grammar 
of the Sanskrit Language for the Use of Early Students ” (1863, 2. Aufl. 1866) 
und “‘A Sanskrit English Dictionary” (1866); sodann die “ Geschichte der 
Sprachwissenschaft und orientalischen Philologie in Deutschland” (1869), 
welche den 8. Band der von der Miinchener Akademie herausgegebenen 
“* Geschichte der Wissenschaften in Deutschland ” bildet. 

Vielseitig, grindlich und gedankenreich, wie diese Werke sind,’ mégen sie 
hinreichend erscheinen, um als Ertrag der Arbeit eines Menschenlebens zu 
gelten. Aber die Tatigkeit B.’s ist mit ihnen bei weitem nicht erschépft. B. 


1Ich verzichte darauf, dieselben hier im Einzelnen zu charakterisieren und bei ihrer 
Bedeutung fiir die Entwickelung des Sanskritstudiums und der vergleichenden Sprachwis- 
senschaft zu verweilen. Eben so wenig liegt es in meiner Absicht, naher auf Benfey's Leben 
und seine akadeische Wirksamkeit einzugehen. Fiir beides verweise ich auf Bezzenberger’s 
Nachruf im 8. Bde. der Beitrige zur Kunde der indogerm. Sprachen S. 234 ff. und auf den 
Lebensabriss in der Einleitung zum 1, Bde. der Kleineren Schriften. 
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pflegte, nachdem er im J. 1864 zum Mitgliede der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Géttingen ernannt war, die Ergebnisse seiner Forschungen 
vorzugsweise in den Abhandlungen dieser Gesellschaft zu verdéffentlichen.' 
Seine dort erschienenen Arbeiten behandeln mit Ausnahme der ersten—einer 
Untersuchung iiber die Aufgabe des Platonischen Kratylos—simmtlich Fragen 
der vergleichenden oder der Veden-Grammatik. Die vollstaéndige Grammatik 
der vedischen Sprache, welche B. plante und zu welcher seine Gédttinger 
Abhandlungen nur Vorarbeiten bilden, ist leider nicht iber das Stadium der 
Vorbereitung hinausgekommen. 

Sodann laufen neben seinen grisseren Werken und Abhandlungen in unun- 
terbrochener Reihe zahlreiche kleinere Aufsatze: in der von ihm herausge- 
gebenen Zeitschrift “ Orient und Occident ” (3 Bde., 1860-66), in den Nach- 
richten von der Gittinger Gesellschaft d. Wissensch., der Zeitschrift fir vergl. 
Sprachforschung, der Allgem. Monatsschrift fir Wissenschaft und Literatur, 
den Beitragen zur Kunde der indogerm. Sprachen und anderen 4lteren und 
neueren Zeitschriften. Nur einen kleinen Teil dieser Aufsatze, aus den Jahren 
1876-80, hat B. in den beiden Sammlungen “ Vedica und Verwandtes ” (Strassb. 
1877) und “Vedica und Linguistica ” (ebd. 1880) wieder abdrucken lassen.* 

Endlich hat B. vom Beginne seiner wissenschaftlichen Laufbahn ab bis zu 
seinem Ende eine dusserst fruchtbare Tatigkeit als Kritiker entwickelt. Bez- 
zenberger schitzt in seinen Beitragen Bd. 8, S. 242 die Zahl der Recensionen 
B.’s auf ungefahr 250. Die friiheren derselben sind in Zeitschriften enthalten, 
welche inzwischen langst eingegangen sind: den Wiener Jahrbiichern der 
Literatur, den Berliner Jahrbiichern fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik, der Hal- 
lischen Allgemeinen Literatur-Zeitung, Benfey’s Orient und Occident u. s. w.; 
andere stehen in Zeitschriften, die noch jetzt weiter erscheinen, wie der 
Academy, der Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenland. Gesellschaft und insbe- 
sondere den Géttinger Gelehrten Anzeigen. 


1 Vielleicht erweise ich diesem oder jenem Leser dieser Zeitschrift einen Gefallen, wenn ich 
hier die inden Abhandlungen der Géttinger Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. enthaltenen Arbeiten 
B.’s nenne (wobei ich bemerke, dass dieselben einzeln kauflich sind). Ich zahle sie in der 
Reihenfolge auf, in welcher sie erschienen sind: 

Uber die Aufgabe des platonischen Dialogs Kratylos. 1866. 

Uber einige Pluralbildungen des indogerm. Verbum. 1867. 

Uber die Entstehung und Verwendung der im Sanskrit mit » anlautenden Personalendungen, 
1870, 

Ist in der indogerman, Grundsprache ein Suffix ia oder statt dessen ya anzusetzen? 1871. 

Subeo und seine Verwandte. 1871. 

Uber die Entstehung und die Formen des indogerman. Optativ (Potential), 1871. 

Uber die Entstehung des indogerman, Vocativs. 1872. 

Uber die indogerman. Endungen des Genetiv Sing. tas, fas, fa. 1874. 

Einleitung in die Grammatik der vedischen Sprache, I. Der Samhita-Text. 1874. 

Das indogerman. Thema des Zahlworts “‘ Zwei” ist du, 1876. 

Altpers. masdéh = Zend. mazdéonh'=Sanskr. medhds. 1878. 

Einige Derivate des indogerman, Verbums andh=nadh. 1878. 

Uber einige Wérter mit dem Bindevocal im Rigveda. 1879. 

Behandlung des auslautenden a in #d ‘‘ wie” und #d “‘ nicht ’’ im Rigveda. 1881, 

Die Quantitatsverschiedenheiten in den Samhita- und Pada-Texten der Veden. 1.-6, 
Abhandl. 1874-188. 

2 Beide enthalten zusammen 25 Artikel, die—mit einer Ausnahme—saimmtlich aus den Gét- 
tinger “‘ Nachrichten ”’ wiederholt sind. 
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Namentlich in zwei Beziehungen sind die kleineren Aufsatze und die Recen- 
sionen B.’s anziehend und wertvoll. Zundchst vervollstandigen sie das Bild 
der wissenschaftlichen Persénlichkeit ihres Verfassers. Gerade in ihnen tritt 
die erstaunliche Vielseitigkeit und die glinzende Combinationsgabe B.’s 
besonders hervor: seine Belesenheit auf allen Gebieten, welche mit dem 
indischen Altertume in Beziehung stehen; seine griindliche Kenntnis des 
Sanskrit, namentlich die bis auf das kleinste Detail sich erstreckende Be- 
herschung des Panini und der Sprache der Veden; seine rastlos vorwirts- 
dringende, oft recht kiihne und allzu subjective, aber stets anregende und 
belehrende Art, die Fragen der vergleichenden Grammatik zu behandeln. 
Diesem mehr persénlichen Interesse steht ein sachliches zur Seite. B. hat in 
seinen Kritiken und kleineren Aufsétzen manche Gebiete berihrt und Fragen 
behandelt, die in seinen grésseren Werken wenig oder garnicht zur Sprache kom- 
men. Dabei kommt seinen Recensionen eine hervorragende Bedeutung zu. 
Sie gelten in der Regel weniger der anzuzeigenden Schrift als der selbstindigen 
Férderung der Sache. B. benutzt die Besprechung eines Buches gerne als 
Gelegenheit, um seine eigenen Gedanken tiber den darin behandelten Gegen- 
stand mitzuteilen. Diese Arbeitsweise brachte es mit sich, dass er oft einen 
wichtigen Gedanken—namentlich auch Bemerkungen allgemeiner ' und metho- 
discher Art—nur im Vorbeigehen und an abgelegener Stelle aussprach.* 

Unter diesen Umstanden sind wirdem Herausgeber der Kleineren Schriften 
B.’s, Prof. Adalbert Bezzenberger in Kénigsberg, zu lebhaftem Danke ver- 
pflichtet, dass er die Ausgabe, deren erster Band uns vorliegt, unternommen 
hat. Es handelt sich freilich nicht um eine vollstandige Sammlung, sondern 
um eine in méglichst engen Grenzen gehaltene Auslese. Der Herausgeber 
spricht sich tiber den Plan des Werkes in der Vorrede folgendermassen aus: 
“ Bei der Auswahl . . . leitete mich zunachst ausschliesslich die Absicht, dass 
das vorgenommene Sammelwerk ein volles Bild sowohl von Benfeys wissen- 
schaftlicher Entwicklung, wie von seiner wissenschaftlichen Bedeutung geben 
solle, Allein die consequente Durchfithrung dieses Planes erwies sich bald 
als unmdglich: ist doch das Erscheinen selbst dieser, dem urspriinglichen Vor- 
haben gegeniiber sehr beschrankten Sammlung nur durch hochgeneigte Unter- 
stiitzungen seitens Sr. Excellenz des Kénigl. Preussischen Herrn Cultusmini- 
sters und der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gdttingen ermdglicht. 
So zog ich denn die Grenzen enger und schied alles aus, was Benfey selbst 
schon hatte wieder abdrucken lassen, Aber diese Beschrinkung gentigte noch 
nicht, und ich legte deshalb auch alle Stiicke bei Seite, welche dies Werk zu 
sehr verteuert haben wiirden oder zugleich hinreichend bekannt und zugang- 
lich sein diirften, und unterzog endlich die nach allem dem verbleibenden einer 





1 Man beriicksichtige hierbei auch, dass iiberhaupt B.’s Streben vorwiegend auf das Histo- 
rische, d. h. auf Erkenntnis der Entwickelung des Individuellen, gerichtet war. Es liegt im 
Wesen der geschichtlichen Betrachtung, dass sie das Allgemeine immer nur so zu sagen stiick- 
weise—nicht systematisch—aufdeckt, es dem Individuellen einordnet und unterordnet, 

2So hat B. zu verschiedenen Malen (zuerst, so viel ich weiss, in der Anzeige von Béht- 
lingks Versuch iiber den Accent, Allg. Lit. Ztg. 1845, S. 934=—= KI. Schr. I, S. 92) den Satz 
ausgesprochen, der Ubertritt eines Wortes in eine andere grammatische Kategorie—z. B. 
adverbieller Gebrauch einer Casusform—habe oft eine Accentverschiebung im Gefolge. Aber 
ér hebt dies immer nur gelegentlich hérvor, wenn ihn die Betrachtung eines besonderen Falles 
auf den allgemeinen Grundsatz fiihrt. 
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abschliessenden Musterung, bei welcher ich alle strich, die nicht actuell oder 
geschichtlich interessant sind.” Was bei allen diesen Einschrankungen und 
nach der letzten Sichtung iibrig blieb, hat der Herausgeber in vier Abtei- 
lungen zerlegt: I. Sanskritphilologisches, II. Sprachwissenschaftliches, III. 
Zur Marchenforschung, IV. Verschiedenes. Der vorliegende Band enthilt 
die beiden ersten Abteilungen. 

Vorangeschickt ist ein kurzer, sehr dankenswerter Lebensabriss Benfeys. 
Er stammt von best unterrichteter und dem Verstorbenen niachst stehender 
Seite, ndmlich von einer seiner Téchter. Wer, wie der Verfasser dieser 
Anzeige, den Vorzug gehabt hat zu Benfeys Zuhérern zu gehdren und ihm 
persénlich naher zu treten, der wird sich in diesen Mitteilungen unmittelbar 
in die Umgebung des liebenswiirdigen und bedeutenden Mannes zuriick- 
versetzt fiihlen und neben vielem Neuen auch manchen Ton vernehmen, der 
ihm bekannt klingt. Auch fiir ferner Stehende wird es von Interesse sein, 
eine biographische Schilderung des Gelehrten zu erhalten, die aus seiner 
unmittelbaren Nahe stammt und sich vorwiegend auf seine eigenen Aus- 
serungen und auf Briefe aus seinem Familien- und Freundeskreise stiitzt. 

Ich wende mich hiernach zu einer kurzen Ubersicht tiber den Inhalt des 
vorliegenden Bandes. Den Anfang macht eine im J. 1833 erschienene Re- 
cension von Poley’s Ausgabe und Ubersetzung des Devimahatmyam (einer 
Episode des Markandeya Purana): das Erste, was B. auf dem Gebiete des 
Sanskrit geschrieben hat.—Es folgt eine Recension von Lassen’s Institutiones 
linguae Pracriticae, die mit einer fiir jene Zeit (1840) merkwiirdigen Klarheit 
und Ubersicht die Grandlinien der altindischen Sprachgeschichte zeichnet 
und die Hauptepochen chronologisch zu fixieren sucht.—Die folgende sehr 
ausfihrliche Besprechung von Troyer’s Rajataratmgini aus d. J. 1841 schliesst 
sich an die Darstellung der indischen Altertumskunde an, welche B. kurz 
vorher in Ersch u. Gruber’s Encyklopadie (Art. “ Indien”’) gegeben hatte. Sie 
ist nicht nur dem Umfange, sondern auch dem Inhalte nach eines der 
bedeutendsten Stiicke dieser Abteilung und nimmt unter den Versuchen, in die 
hdchst verwickelten und dunklen Fragen der indischen Chronologie Licht zu 
bringen, eine hervorragende Stelle ein.—Die im J. 1845 geschriebene Anzeige 
von Béhtlingks Versuch tiber den Accent im Sanskrit fihrt uns dann zu einem 
Gebiete hinitiber, auf welchem B. fortab mit Vorliebe verweilt und auf welchem 
ihm eine Reihe wichtiger, jezt allgemein anerkannter Entdeckungen 
gegliickt sind: dem des Accentes und seines Einflusses auf Laut- und For- 
menwandel. Man beachte, wie B. schon hier, gleich nach dem Erscheinen von 
Bohtlingks Schrift, den Wert des Accentes fiir die grammatische Erklirung 
des Sanskrit und der verwanten Sprachen mit sicherem Blicke erkennt und 
eine Fille von Beobachtungen mitteilt, die fir uns jetzt zum grammatischen 
Abc gehéren, damals aber keineswegs selbstverstandlich waren. Bleibenden 
Wert verleiht dieser Besprechung ausserdem der Umstand, dass B. in ihr eine 
Darstellung der Accentuation des SAma-Veda gibt, die er in seiner Ausgabe 
dieses Veda nicht wiederholt.'—Ich verbinde damit gleich die Erwahnung der 
spater folgenden Recension (aus d. J. 1848) von Aufrecht’s Schrift De accentu 


1In der Einleitung zum SV. (S. LVI f. u, LXIV) beschrinkt sich B. anf Nachtrige zu 
seiner friiheren Darstellung. Man vergleiche ausserdem die Bemerkungen iiber die 7 Accente 
des SV. in der Anzeige des 4 Bdes. von Weber’s Ind. Stud., K1. Schr. I 1, 163 ff. 
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compositorum Sanscriticorum, in welcher es sich vorwiegend um das Verhdaltnis 
der Darstellung Aufrechts zu den Regeln des Panini handelt.—Weiterhin 
begegnen wir den Beurteilungen von Weber’s Yajurvedae specimen und von 
Langlois’ und Wilson’s Ubersetzungen des Rigveda. Beide fallen etwa um 
dieselbe Zeit (die erstere 1847, die beiden anderen 1851), wie B.’s Ausgabe des 
Sama-Veda und sind sowohl durch Bemerkungen im Einzelnen interessant, 
wie durch allgemeinere Erérterungen tiher den Charakter der vedischen 
Sprache und den Wert der indischen Tradition fiir ihre Erklarung.—Die 
beiden folgenden Anzeigen beziehen sich auf den 2. und 4. Band von Weber's 
Indischen Studien. B. lehnt bei der Besprechung des 2. Bdes. u. a. die 
Ansicht ab, dass die griechische Literatur auf die Entwickelung der indischen 
von Einfluss gewesen sei. Aus der Besprechung des 4. Bdes. seien die Ausein- 
andersetzungen iiber die Stellung der Pratig¢Akhyen in der indischen Literatur, 
insbesondere ihr Verhaltnis zu dem Systeme des Panini (S. 150 ff.) hervorge- 
hoben (man vgl. damit die Behandlung derselben Fragen in der weiter unten 
zu erwahnenden Anzeige von Regnier’s Rigveda-Praticakhya); ferner die 
Gleichsetzung der Instrumental-Suffixe sansk. -¢va-, griech. -tpo-, lat. -cro-, 
-culo- (S. 169).—Weiterhin hat der Herausgeber eine Anzahl von Recensionen 
aus den Jahren 1855-59 vereinigt, welche sich simmtlich auf den Buddhismus 
beziehen, namlich tiber Stan. Julien’s Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang, 
desselben Mémoires sur les contrées occidentales, trad. par Hiouen-Thsang, 
K6ppen’s Religion des Buddha und des Russen Wassiljew Werk iiber den 
Buddhismus.—Mit der Besprechung von Regnier’s Pratic¢akhya du Rig-Véda 
(1859), die ich schon vorhin erwahnte, betreten wir dann wieder das Gebiet 
der vedischen Literatur. Ihm gehéren auch die noch iibrigen Recensionen 
der ersten Abteilung an: iiber Max Miiller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature (1860), Ludwig’s Infinitiv im Veda (1871), und die erste Lieferung 
von Grassmann’s Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda (1873). Diese Anzeigen liegen 
uns der Zeit nach nicht allzu fern und der Standpunkt, welchen B. in ihnen 
einnimmt, darf im wesentlichen auch noch als derder heutigen Vedenforschung 
gelten.—Ausserdem finden wir am Schlusse der ersten Abteilung drei kleinere 
Aufsatze B.’s aus den Géttinger Nachrichten: “ Sanskritischer Ablativ auf 
urspr. af von Themen auf «”.(1870);! “dsmrladhrd Rgv. X 61, 4"* (1873); 
“Ved. rdidddra, rdipé, rddvidhé” (1875). 

Die zweite, der vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft gewidmete Abteilung 
beginnt mit einer Recension der ersten Auflage (2. Teil) von Pott’s Etymolo- 
gischen Forschungen aus dem J. 1837. Sie liegt mehr als ein halbes Jahr- 
hundert hinter uns, und die Sprachwissenschaft hat inzwischen nicht gerastet. 
Aber wem diese Recension bisher nicht bekannt war,’ der wird sich wundern, 
in ihr eine Reihe von Anschauungen zu finden, die oft als ganz moderne Errun- 
genschaften gelten. B. tritt (S. 10) der Ansicht Pott’s entgegen, dass die Grund- 
sprache nur die drei Vocale a, 7, « gekannt habe und meint, es sei entschieden 


1 Es handelt sich um die Erklarung des eigentiimlichen Ablativs vidyd# (an Stelle von vid- 
yutas) in der Vajasaneyi-Samh. XX 2. Derselbe ist, seit Benfey in seiner Kurzen Sanskr. Gr. 
S. 266 auf ihn hingewiesen hatte, vielfach und in verschiedener Weise behandelt. Die 
Meinungen gehen auch neuerdings noch auseinander, vgl. Lanman Noun-Infl. S. 468, J. 
Schmidt Pluralbild. d. Neutra S. 223, Bartholomae Indog. ss S. 77. 

2 Sie ist allerdings in neuerer Zeit einige Male angefiihrt worden, z. B. von Masing D. Ver- 
haltnis d. griech. Vocalabstufung zur sanskritischen S. 46 und von mir in Bezzenb, Beitr. 3,177. 
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fraglich, “ob nicht das Griechische, indem es a, ¢, 0, 4, v als kurze Vocale 
darbietet, den alteren Sprachstand treuer bewahre, als das in dieser Riicksicht 
armere Sanskrit.” Er stellt (S. 11 ff.) die altind. Lautreihen #, ¢, ya, ai und x, 
0, va, au mit 7, ar, va, dr in Parallele und ist geneigt, das ¢ auf eine Art 
ursprachlichen v-Vocal zuriickzufiihren. (S. 20: “‘ Méglich ist, dass in der 
Grundsprache ein eigenes, von einem Vocal durchschossenes 7 waltete, ein 
schnellgesprochenes errere, welches sich am lautlichtreusten im zendischen ere 
erhielt, aber seine dem Sprachorganismus ! angemessenste Ausbildung im San- 
skrit erhielt.”) Dieser 7-Vocal scheint ihm (S, 22) “im Sprachgeist” (wir 
wiirden dafiir sagen “urspriinglich”) keinen vocalischen sondern conso- 
nantischen Wert gehabt zu haben, indem er mit Recht behauptet (S. 23) “ dass 
die Wurzeln mit 7, #, 7 auf gleicher Stufe mit vdllig vocallosen stehen.” Er 
tadelt (S. 9 f.), dass Pott von den Lauten des Sanskrit ausgeht und meint, das 
lautliche Verhaltnis der einzelnen Sprachen wiirde uns klarer entgegentreten» 
wenn sie sich gegenseitig regulierten, d.h. mit anderen Worten: wenn man 
die reconstruierten Laute der Ursprache zu Grunde legt. Er weist (S. 12) auf 
falsche Analogien in der griechischen und lateinischen Conjugation hin. 
Man wiirde zu weit gehen, wenn man hieraus folgern wollte, B. habe in allen 
diesen Fragen schon damals unsren heutigen Standpunkt eingenommen, Es 
sind nur Keime und Ansatze zu der heutigen Auffassung. Auch michte ich 
nicht behaupten, B. haben an allen den genannten Ansichten mit gleicher Con- 
sequenz festgehalten. Aber es geht aus dem Angefiihrten allerdings hervor, 
dass B.’s ganze Richtung nicht in schroffem Gegensatze zu den Bestrebungen 
der heutigen Sprachwissenschaft stand und dass seine Stellung zu den jetzt 
herschenden Anschauungen eine wesentlich andere sein musste als z. B, die 
von G, Curtius—An die Recension der 1. Aufl. von Pott’s Etymol. Forsch- 
ungen hat der Herausgeber eine Besprechung eines Bandes (II. Teil, 1. Ab- 
teilung) der 2. Aufl, desselben Werkes aus dem J. 1862 gereiht. B. geht in 
ihr u. a. ein auf den Begriff der “ Wurzel” (im Anschlusse an seinen Aufsatz 
in der Kuhn’schen Zeitschr. Bd. g, S. 81 ff.), auf den angeblichen symbolischen 
oder dynamischen Wert einzelner Laute, auf die nasalierten Prisensklassen 
und auf das Verhdltnis der vergleichenden zur “ isolierenden’’ Etymologie.— 
Sehr wichtig, und auch einigermassen bekannt, ist dann wiederum die Anzeige 
von Holtzmanns Schrift “ Ober den Ablaut,” mit der wir in das J. 1846 
zurlickversetzt werden. Holtzmann’s Ansicht tiber den Ablaut oder—wie die 
indischen Grammatiker dafiir sagen—den Guna gipfelt in dem Satze: “ Guna, 
aicht nur in der Conjugation, sondern iiberall wo es vorkommt, ist durch a 
geweckter Umlaut. Die Vocale é und # der betonten, nicht doppelt geschlos- 
senen Stammsilben werden von beginnendem a der folgenden Silbe in ai und az 


1 B. hat hier offenbar den vorhin von ihm erwahnten Parallelismus der r-Reihe mit der z- und 
w-Reihe im Auge. Wir wiirden jetzt fiir “‘ Sprachorganismus”’’ eher den bestimmteren Aus- 
dzuck ** Vocalsystem ” oder ‘‘Ablaut ’’ gebrauchen. 

2 Man gestatte mir bei dieser Gelegenheit zu bemerken, dass Benfey auf “* falsche Analogien ”’ 
stets grosses Gewicht gelegt hat und dass diejenigen, welche ihn und die gesammte Géttinger 
Schule als dem Erklarungsprincipe der Analogie abgeneigt hinstellen, den Géttingern sehr 
Unrecht tun. In derjenigen Periode der vergl. Sprachwissenschaft, welche vor Scherer’s 
Buch ‘‘ Zur Gesch, d. deutschen Spr.”’ liegt, haz kaum ein andrer Sprachforscher so oft und so 
nachdriicklich auf die Bedeutung der falschen Analogie hingewiesen, wie gerade Benfey. 
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umgelautet, wofiir es herkémmlich ist #@ und 6 zu schreiben.”! B, erweist nun, 
dass Holtzmann’s Annahme eines a-Umlautes im Indischen hinfallig ist. Als 
Ursache der Entstehung des Guna bleibt fiir ihn somit nur der Accent tibrig. 
B, hat an dieser Ansicht tiber den Guna seitdem festgehalten (vgl.z. B, Vollst, 
Sskr. Gr. S. 19, Kurze Sskr. Gr. S. 9) und sie ist nach und nach ziemlich allge- 
mein an Stelle der Bopp’schen Auffassung—nach welcher das Unterbleiben 
oder Eintreten der Gunierung von der Schwere oder Leichtigkeit der folgenden 
Endung abhangt—angenommen worden. Sie gilt auch noch heute, nur mit 
dem Unterschiede, dass wir jetzt nicht mehr den Guna mittelst des Accentes 
aus dem sogen. Grundvocal, sondern umgekehrt den letzteren aus dem Guna 

ableiten.—Die folgende Anzeige, aus dem J. 1847, gilt G. Curtius Schrift “ Die © 
Bildung der Tempora und Modi im Griechischen und Lateinischen.” In ihr, 
sowie in der Erwiederung von G. Curtius im Vorworte zu seiner Schrift “ Die 
Sprachvergleichung in ihrem Verhaltnis zur classischen Philologie,” 2. Aufl. 
(Berlin, 1848), S. vi-viii, kommt der Gegensatz zum Ausdrucke in welchem 
sich Benfey und Curtius in ihrer wissenschaftlichen Richtung schon damals 
zu einander gefithlt haben. Ich will bei demselben hier nicht weiter ver- 
weilen, sondern nur bemerken, dass dieser Gegensatz B. nicht gehindert hat, 
sich in seiner Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft S. 584 f. tiber Curtius Wirk- 
samkeit in anerkennenden Worten und ohne jeden persénlichen Groll zu 
aiussern.— Dem J. 1849 gehdrt die Recension von Schleichers grammatischer 
Erstlingsschrift “ Zur vergleichenden Sprachgeschichte” an. B. wendet sich 
in ihr u.a.gegen Schleicher’s Annahme einer Periode, “ in welcher die Sprache 
tiberhaupt noch nicht fertig war.’ “So viel ich erkannt zu haben glaube,” 
entgegnet B. (S. 84), “ ist eine Sprache von der Zeit ihrer Entstehung bis zum 
Untergang ebensowohl fertig als nicht fertig. Fertig, insofern sie zum Aus- 
druck des sie sprechenden Volkes vollstandig ausreicht ; nicht fertig, insofern 
sie sich ohne Unterlass sich fort entwickelnd, immer umgestaltet.”—Es folgt 
eine eingehende Besprechung von v. Hahn’s Albanesischen Studien (geschr. 
1855), die unser Interesse um so mehr in Anspruch nimmt, als B. in seinen 
iibrigen Arbeiten das Albanesische selten beriicksichtigt. B. verweilt in ihr 
u. a. bei der Frage nach der Abstammung der Albanesen und beriicksichtigt 
ausser v. Hahn’s Studien auch die dlteren Darstellungen der albanesischen 
Grammatik.—Von dem speciellen Gebiete des Albanesischen fiihrt uns die im 
J. 1862 verdffentlichte Anzeige von Max Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of 
Language wieder auf einen Standpunkt zuriick, der einen weiteren Ausblick 
gewahrt. Was B. in ihr tiber den Charakter der Sprachwissenschaft undiir 

Verhaltnis zu den Naturwissenschaften bemerkt, gehért zu dem Besten, was 
iiber diese viel erdrterten Fragen geschrieben ist, und ist heute von nicht 
geringerem Interesse als zu der Zeit wo ¢s zuerst verdffentlicht wurde.— Wir 
begegnen weiter Besprechungen von zwei Abhandlungen Miklosich’s: “ Die 
nominale Zusammensetzung im Serbischen ” (1863) und “ Die Verba imper- 
sonalia im Slavischen ” (1865). Beide sind bezeichnend fiir B.’s Art zu recen- 





1H, hat seine Ansicht in dieser Form bereits im J. 1841—vor dem Erscheinen von Béht- 
lingk’s Panini—in den Heidelberger Jahrbiichern ausgesprochen. Béhtlingk’s Abhandlung 
iiber den Accent im Sanskrit (1843) scheint ihm bei der Abfassung der Schrift iiber den Ablaut 
(1844) noch nicht vorgelegen zu haben. Er bemerkt (S. 8) ausdriicklich: Fiir alles was ich 
iiber die Accente sage, habe ich keine andere Quelle als die Grammatik des Panini. 
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sieren. Vom Slavischen ist in ihnen nur beildufig die Rede. Dagegen gibt 
B. von seinem Standpunkte aus die Grundziige einer teils historischen, teils 
allgemeinen Theorie der Zusammensetzung und der unpersénlichen Verba.— 
Die letzte Anzeige dieses Bandes bezieht sich auf Joh. Schmidts Erstlings- 
schrift “ Die Wurzel AK im Indogermanischen” (1865). Von Bedeutung ist 
in ihr namentlich der Abschnitt, welcher sich auf Wurzeln mit ausl. langem 
Vocal bezieht. Wurzelformen wie wd neben man, dhmdé neben dham, psd 
neben dhas, pré neben gar, tré neben “az, griech. dua, ra, lat. gud erklart B. 
durch die Annahme, es sei in ihnen das wurzelhafte a eingebiisst und hinten 
ein @ angetreten (S. 150). Bei Wurzeln, in welchen ausl. langer Vocal mit 
ausl. kurzen Vocal wechselt, wie ind. dhé : dhi, griech. 67: Oe ist nach seiner 
Meinung die Ktirze durch Einwirkung des auf der folgenden Silbe stehenden 
Accentes aus der Linge hervorgegangen (S. 152 f.) 

An die Recensionen schliessen sich, wie in der ersten, so auch in dieser 
Abteilung einige kleinere Aufsatze B.’s aus den Jahrgingen 1873 bis 1881 der 
Géttinger Nachrichten: eine Art Nachtrag zu den Arbeiten, welche B. selbst 
in die Vedica und Linguistica aufgenommen hat. Sie behandeln folgende 
Gegenstainde: Indogerm. Particip Perfecti Passivi auf twa oder tva (1873); 
Die Suffixe anti, dei und ianti, iéti (1873); Ved. midhd oder milhd n. (1874); 
Sanskr. sé (Verbalwurzel) = griech, @, @ (1874); Ved. vvad = griech. Fpad, Fpod 
(1875); Zusatz zu dem Aufsatze “ Ober die eigentliche Accentuation von eg, 
seien,” Vedica und Linguistica S. 114 (1881). 

Ich méchte den vorliegenden Band nicht verlassen, ohne mit einem Worte 
der darin hervortretenten Umsicht und Sorgfalt des Herausgebers der 
Kleineren Schriften B.’s zu gedenken.—Ein zweiter Band soll die beiden 
tibrigen Abteilungen (“ Zur Marchenforschung” und ‘ Verschiedenes”) und 
ausserdem ein vollstandiges Verzeichnis der Schriften B.’s enthalten. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa, HERMANN COLLITZ. 





Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. Sammlung von assyrischen und babylonischen 
Texten in Umschrift und Ubersetzung. In Verbindung mit Dr. L. ABEL, 
Dr. C. BEzoLp, Dr. P. JENSEN, Dr. F. E. PEtszr, Dr. H. WINCKLER heraus- 
gegeben von EBERHARD SCHRADER. Band III, 2, Halfte. Berlin, H. 
Reuther’s Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1890. iv, 147 pp. 


A short time ago there appeared the second half of the third volume of this 
convenient edition of the most important Assyrian and Babylonian texts, con- 
taining the historical inscriptions of the Neo-Babylonian empire.’ It begins 
with the inscriptions of Nabopolassar, 625-604 B. C., and of Nebuchadnezzar 
II, 604-561 B. C., transliterated and translated by Hugo Winckler; C. Bezold 
gives a new rendering of the Neriglissar texts; F. Peiser publishes a revised 
translation of the inscriptions of Nabonidus and of the text from the clay 
cylinder of Antiochus Soter, the son of Seleucus (V Rawl. 66). The editor 


1 Volume I, containing the inscriptions of the Early Assyrian empire, has been reviewed 
in the London Academy, July 7, 1888, No. 844; Gott. Gel. Anz. (’89), No. 21, pp. 867-870; 
ZA. IV 87-93; Berl. Phil. Wochenschrift (’89), Nos. 25 and 26; Revue critique, April 22, 1839, 
p- 201 f.; Vol, II, containing texts of the Neo-Assyrian empire, in the Revue critique, June 23, 
1890 (J. Halévy); ZA. V 297-306; Proc. Am. Or. Soc., Vol. XV, pp. xviii-xxii; Hebraica 
VI 153 ff. and VII, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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himself translates the inscription on the barrel cylinder of Cyrus (V Rawl. 35) 
and the Nabonidus-Cyrus chronicle. At the end of the volume there is 
appended a fragment of an historical text of Nebuchadnezzar II, a South- 
Babylonian Greco-Aramean inscription containing the proper name ’ Adadva- 
diwwdyxnc, and some additions to the Assyrian Eponym Canon, published in Vol. 
I, pp. 204 ff. 

Like its predecessors, the third part of this work contains many discrepancies, 
in matters as to which some agreement among the several contributors should 
have been reached. There are many queries which could have been avoided bya 
careful study of other texts; and, again, there are no queries where the mutilated 
condition of the texts would require them.' To the historian and the theologian 
and others who are not able to verify the transliterations and the translations, 
it cannot but be confusing to see the same word spelled in three or four different 
ways, as e. g.on p. 4, |. 13, we have lu-u-sa-az(?)-bi-el, and on p. 6, 1. 5, lu-u-3a- 
as-bi-el, without the slightest indication for the layman that the two forms are 
identical. Again, on p. 14,1. 5, we read ip-ti-ku bi-ti-iq-Su, which should be 
either iptiqu pitiqSu (Assyrian), or ibtiqu bitiqsu (Babylonian). These are but 
two out of many instances, Again, ideograms and Akkadian words are not 
sufficiently indicated. They should be printed either in italics or in capital 
letters; thus (isu) ma-ku-a, on p. 14, 1. 10, should be (is) MA-KU-A. Bezold is 
almost the only contributor who uses capital letters in such cases. This incon- 
sistency of treatment cannot but puzzle the student. These are some of the 
general objections against the otherwise very useful Keilinschriftliche Biblio- 
thek (indicated as KB.). 

Pp. 2-9 contain transliteration and translation of three texts of Nabopolassar, 
the founder of the Neo-Babylonian empire. No.1, col. I 2, Winckler reads 
[bél ila]ni, and adds in a foot-note: ‘erhalten ist ilu... m]e3, also wohl ilafEn 
ilu m]e$ zu erganzen.’ In the text, however, he leaves out ilu altogether, Read 
AN[-EN-EN-M ]£5 = ilu bél bélani, the God, Lord of Lords. 16, for -’-a3-ru-um 
read a-aS-ru-um, i. e. wa-a3-ru-um from W), The character pi is often used 
for a, especially when this is equal to ua; thus we have la-ua, uSaua, (u)asd, 
(y)asib, (y)alidu, ZA.V 89; for Sahtu read Sahtu.? 25, na-ra-am [Sar-ru]-u-[ti-ia] 
is translated ‘who loves my kingdom’; but this would be ra’imu Sarrutiia. The 
reading Sarrutiia is a mere conjecture and should be queried. Naram is 
usually translated by ‘favorite’ and derived from ramu = Hebr, 01; I con- 
nect it with Hebr, 03 and translate it ‘ the exalted, glorified.’ 29, ib-ba-ru-um 
is the Babylonian form for ip-pa-ru-um and means ‘he broke.’ 25-31 are by 
no means specimens of a clear and logical German ; 30 f. lu-u-’-ir-ru ana tili 
u karmi ‘ Ich bestellte es zu Ruinenhiigeln und Ackerland’! It is evidently 
the same as lu utir ana tili u karmi ‘I turned it into mounds and arable land.’ 
The Babylonian scribe may have felt a connection between arf and taru. 1. 41, 
the (isu) alli sum(!)bi may be compared to the (isu) a Sadadi sumbi of Asur- 
banipal.—Col. II 3, dikit mada are the ‘ subjects of the king,’ as we should 


1M. Jos. Halévy, in his review of the second volume, justly says: ‘ Mais tout a fait blamable 
est l’habitude de corriger ou de compléter me passages mutilés sans un point d’interrogation, 
comme si la chose était absolument certaine.’ 

2 Almost all the contributors write Sahtu, as if it were equal to Hebr. ony, Arab. sahata, 


*to flay, to slaughter,’ while it is Sahtu for Sahitu, partc. of Sabatu, ‘to sink down, to stoop 
down,’ fig. ‘to be humble,’ (Del, Prol. 119.) 
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say ‘ food for powder,’ people who are just good enough to be slaughtered for 
the king; kaSSu, 1. ro and Grot. II 12 (KB. III 34), means ‘ strong, powerful, 
from kaSaSu, ‘to be strong,’ Lhotzky ad Asurn. I 10; 13, luSazbil is equal to 
luSarsid (KB. III, p. 8, col. II 10) ‘I raised’; 19 f. we read ‘according to 
the pleasure of the god my begetter,’ Sa ta-ar-sa-an-ni. Winckler does not 
translate it. We have in this volume many instances of za, sa for sa; and here 
we have one of sa for sa; read Sa tarsanni ‘who directs me’; 27, (amelu) dim- 
gal-e, according to Winckler and others a word borrowed from the Akkadian. 
It is, however, a Semitic noun and has to be written timkalu = tinkalu from 
593, a form like tisqaru and others; 29 and KB, III 50, 19, kisurf stands for 
kisurf' and means ‘joints’; see also ZA. II 134, 4a; 34, [mu ?]-uS-ta-ad-di-nu is 
the ptc. of the Istafal of nadanu; sibftu is discussed by Peiser in his Akten- 
stiicke, p.99. 38, read lu (not bi) uaddunim, 39, ina Sibir (= Assyr. Sipir) 
aSipftu is ‘by means of incantations.’ 45, ukin te-en-Su for te-me-en-Su of 1. 
57 isa very interesting form. It illustrates the later dropping of m as in 
Sur’enu (= Suruenu) for Surmenu. Another instance of this kind is Sa-a3-su 
(= SayaSSu) for SamaSSu (= Samu) ‘sun’ (KB. III 8, 10, where we read mi- 
qi(!)ir (il) SaSSu, naram (ilat) A-a ‘the one honored by Sama and made lofty 
by A-a’). See also Prof. Haupt in ZA. II 270 ff. 48 f. ina uSSi-Su lu umas- 
sim(a) means ‘I made it large enough at its foundation.’ 50, the samtu bi-ir 
na-ya-ru-tim! can very well mean ‘ the sandu-stone, shining with brilliancy.’ 
55, tup-Si-ku = tupSikku is ‘the badge of servitude,’ worn by the king as the 
servant of the gods, 61, read lu-ba-ra te-di-ik Sarrutiia lu aqnun(ma) ‘ the 
garment, the robe of my royalty I laid down’; then continue ‘bricks and 
mortar I carried on my head, the badge of servitude I put on.’—Col. III 7, 
talim%Su is ‘his frater germanus,’ ‘his own brother’ (Del. Chald. Gen, 272; Leh- 
mann, Diss. p. 17, ‘half brother’). Then follows Se-ir-ra-am, the family,’ si-it 
libbiia, ‘the offspring of my heart.’ Instead of tu-ub-bu-su-um, which means 
nothing, read tuppusum,® da-du-u-a = dadi’a, ‘even that weak-minded child, 
my beloved I did not spare’; 19, bitu mahiri E-BAR-ra does not mean ‘a 
temple after the model of the E-bar-ra,’ but ‘a house equal to it’ (= gabri, 
BAS. I 223);* 30, ‘I made resplendent,’ from zAmu, D1, ‘to shine’; 36, read 
qi (not ki)-bitu ‘command’ from qebéi ‘ to command.’ 

No. 2, col. I. I should like to hear the verdict of classical philologians upon 
the editor of an inscription, who leaves out a whole line,as Winckler has done. 
According to Winckler’s and Strassmaier’s edition in ZA. II the original has 
between Il. 6 and 7 ud-du-Su e5-ri-e-ti, ‘to restore‘the temples’; urtaSu kabitti 
are together line 7, not ll. 7 and 8, as Winckler has it in KB. III; 13, for 
naram Sama’ u Malkatu we are referred to p. 8, col. I 11, where we find the 
same expression ; but this does not help us. Schrader’s reading Malkatu for 
A-a is not warranted, and I prefer to read (ilat) A-a.5 Transliterated texts 


1 na-ua(character pi !)-ru-tu for namrutu as e. g. V Rawl. 46, 43ab Gmu na'ri, or II Rawl. 8, 
tab na-ua-a-a-ru, and 8ab nu-u-ru = nuyyuru = nummuru. 

2 Se-ir-ra-am is connected with Surrd, ‘ to raise, to grow.” 

3tuppusu is the Talm, tippe5 ‘ weak-minded,’ liter. maxvs, pinguis, Senn, V 4; s for 5 asin 
$a-tu-im = Sadim, ri-e-su = réSu, etc, 

4 Beitrage zur Assyriologie und vergleichenden semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, heraus- 
gegeben von F, Delitzsch und Paul Haupt. See A. Ji P. IX 420, 

5 PSBA. ’86, 27 and ’89, 86 ff.; Zimm, BB, 61; ZK. II 357; ZA. I 398; III 162 and 357; 
IV 75; BAS. I 286. 
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should never be printed without the determinatives, which very likely were 
pronounced by the Assyrians and Babylonians. The reading as well as the 
translation of line 15 is by no means as certain as Winckler imagines.— 
Col. II 7, mé nuhSi dam-ku-tim ‘Wasser des Uberflusses (Wasserbecken) 
segensreiche’ (Winckler); but the second sign of the last word is lu, not ku, 
and the first character is nin, also pronounced nig, thus read nik-lu-tim, 
‘artistic water-basins.’ 

No. 3, col. I 12, We may restore qarrad qar-ra[dé],‘ the hero of heroes,’ 
like bél bélani, il ilani, Sar Sarrani, etc. 13, Sa Nir-ra = Nergal, so Winckler, 
without adding a query. On p. 2 he reads the same characters GIR-RA;! 14, 
the original reads ni-is-ku(= qu !)-su. This is clearly shown by a comparison 
of the signs ku and ma in 1. 23; nisqusu stands for nisqut-Su, ‘his splendor, 
magnificence,’ from nasaqu.—Col. II 2, [za-’i-]ri-ia does not begin the line on 
the original, but closes it; we may read Il,1 and 2 [la magiri a]na-ru [akmi 
za’i-]-ri-ia, Neb. E. I. H. II 24 f., ZA. II 146, but always with a mark of inter- 
rogation added; 11, we could also read ana $a at-tim, ‘as for thee, Belit of 
Sippara.’ Adopting Winckler’s new reading ana Sa-at-tim, I prefer to follow 
Halévy and translate ‘ now,’ * in preference to Winckler’s ‘ for ever’; 12, I do 
not believe that Surbitu is the feminine form to Surba, ‘great, exalted.’ It is 
rather the abstract noun, and beltim Surbfitim means ‘lady of power’; 20, 
the original reads ana si-a-tim, not si-a-a-tim. 

Pp. 10-71 contain the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar II. Omitting a dis- 
cussion of the translation of the great East India House inscription, I will 
add a few notes to the rendering of the smaller texts. Next in importance to 
the E. I. H. inscr. is the Grotefend cylinder, published in I Rawl. 65 and 66, 
Col. I 5, translate ‘the ever lofty.’ 12, ana Satam sirdeSu = ana Satam abSa- 
niSu = to drag his yoke.* 14, nidbu is a by-form of nindabfi, Hebr. 727), 
BAS. I 279 and KB. III 50,24. Cf. also Jeremias, Izdubar, 47 below. 16, 
whether Sa fim iSten means ‘for each day’ is rather doubtful. 17, hi-za may 
be connected with Hebr. TN, ‘to select,’ Exod. 18, 21, and mean ‘selection, 
choice’; zu-lu-hi-e is the Aram. mt, the Arab, zalaha (Rev. étud. juiv. XIV 
157), ‘to sprinkle, to pour out a libation, to offer.’ It is =salahu, Hebr. 
noo; hiza zuluhé damqutim would therefore be ‘a selection of propitious 

offerings.’ 18, ga-du-um %a ilani is ‘the gift to the gods.’4 22, translate 
‘excellent wine’ instead of ‘clear wine’; 27 f. ‘I spent abundantly ina 
passuri of Marduk and Zarpanit’ (so Winckler); but the ideogram, used 
here, is not that for pa’Suru,' but that of parakku. On Sarpanitum see the 
remarks of M. Jos. Halévy in Rev. critique, June 23, 1890, p. 482; papahat 
Subat belfiti$u is discussed by C. P. Tiele in ZA. II 183. 30, whether 
Sallari§ means ‘magnificently’ is doubtful; 31, Winckler writes babu-kuzbu- 


1See ZK. 1244; ZA.1 56 f.; Sb. 2,14; Se. 1, b, 8; V Rawl. 46, 20cd. Jensen, Kosmol, 476 ff. 
2See ZK. II 406 f.; ZA. I 94 rm. 1; I Rawl. 66 (No. 2) 7; 60, 36c; IV Rawl.5,16b. We 
have (1) Sattu, ‘year,’ for Santu, and this for Sanatu= Hebr. nw, ZK. 1 180, and ;(2) Sattu, 
‘ hour, time,’ for 5a‘a(y)tu = Hebr. my, Aram. RAYW, Arab. sa‘atun. 
3See V Rawl. 63, 14a (KB. IIT 114); sirdu is a synonym of simdu, simidtu and riksn, from 
gamadu and rakasu, ‘to bind, harness, yoke.” Compare also Jensen’s Kosmologie, 28, rem, 2. 
#1 connect ga-du-um with Arab. gada’, ‘ to give," gadu4, ‘gift.’ AlsoI Rawl. 69, 4oc (KB. III 
86) ga-du-mu, which, of course, is=gaduyu. Compare Pognon, Wadi-Brissa, s9. 
5 See col. II 34; V Rawl. 3, 90; S” 269, etc. 
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rapSu, ‘ the gate of abundant fertility,’ for bab hi-li-bu (Sud ?), The same word 
occurs in Neb. E. I. H. II 51 (KB. III 14), where we read bab hi-li-bu, bab 
ku-uz-bu u bab Ezida, Ezagila. Winckler considers bab kuzbu the Assyrian 
translation of bab hi-li-bu (Sud); but hi-li-bu is a good Semitic word and not 
an Akkadian. It occurs as the name of a god in the meaning of protector, and 
is a synonym of digirf ;! the bab hilibu and the bab kuzbu of Neb. I. E. H. 
II 51 are two distinct gates. 36, Sigaru, here and V Rawl. 61, 34d, may mean 
‘steps’; ad ka-na-ku remember IV Rawl. 30, 31 kunuku kanaku = pitti Sa 
babi = kululu, ‘the border or frame of the door,’ Del. Proleg. 174, rm, 2; 
38, kima fim is not ‘into the day,’ but ‘like daylight’; 40, translators of 
ina hidati u risati would do well to remember ‘Altmeister’ J. Oppert’s warning 
in the Mélanges Rénier, p. 229 f. 44, ina ZAK-GAB=ina sippi seems to be 
favored by a comparison with KB. III 40, 19 and K. 2061, 11; I prefer by far 
Jensen’s reading muSruSsu ‘a violent, savage serpent’ to the usual reading sir- 
russu; 49, Ball, in PSBA. X 215 f. suggests for sarati the meaning of ‘ cabins,’ 
probably the oixjuata povvéxwia of Herodotus I 179.—Col. II 1 ff. are dis- 
cussed in ZA. II 189. 6, for the sake of laymen ba-la-ar Samgi asi should be 
translated more literally by‘ at the side toward the rising sun.’ The idat Babili 
are ‘ the flanks of Babylon,’ and mili kaSSam is ‘ a strong flood’; appari, accord- 
ing to PSBA. X 390 means ‘a ditch, a canal’= Hebr. 19M; 15 f. I read ana 

$a-da? nabiSti niSim Babilam lanim ina mahaz mati Sumer u Akkadim = ‘in 
order to settle there the people of Babylon, to colonize (them) in the city of 
Sumer and Akkad,’ i. e. the capital. 27, XVI pa-si-il-lum bitrutim are ‘six- 
teen fat pieces.’® 29, ad isih c. st. of ishu remember that nasahu also means 
‘to transfer property,’ ‘to deliver.’ ishu could stand for nishu, ‘ the tribute, 
gift’; 30, bi-la-a could be a masculine form to biltu ‘tribute’; 31, we can also 
read si-ra-rum, instead of si-ra-a$, and compare it with Arab. sirarun, ‘best 
part,’ from sarra ‘to please’ (as Ball does), on the other hand see Pognon, 
Wadi-Brissa, 18 and 117; cf. col. III 15 tibiq sirarum ‘a pouring out, a 
libation of s.’; 33, to consider u-ul (§a-am-nim) an ideogram and read it dumuq, 
simply because the latter occurs in the parallel passage col, I 20 and &l is not 
known to Dr. Winckler, is not very logical. u-ul can well be the c. st. to alu 


for uw”ulu and this for uuuulu, ‘to be first, best’; cf. Hebr. Da, Arab. J. and 


mean ‘the best, choice oil.’ 38, uSparsih ‘I caused to appear in its full glory.’ ¢ 
50, si (not Si!) ma-a-ti reStati are ‘the decorations of old,’ billudad is a synonym 
of parsu, V Rawl. 60, 3 f.; 62, 51b.—Col. III 9, read pa-aq-luti from 2pa ; 


1ZA.II 183 and 400; III 193-7; PSBA. ’89,173; Del. Assyr. Gram. p. 68; on the other 
hand see M. J. Oppert in ZA. III 104 and IV 173; also II Rawl. 48, 28ab; V Rawl. a9, 19-20; 
30, 66. 

2$a-da is the verb from which sadd, ‘mountain,’ is derived; it means ‘to pour out’ and 
then ‘to settle,’ like nada ; la-nim=Janu means originally ‘to spend the night,’ then also 
* to dwell, to colonize,’ from lanu ‘ fence, yard’; cf. Eth. béta ‘to sojourn’ from bét ‘ house.’ 

* There is, in these inscriptions, a frequent interchange of z,s ands, e. g. iSid-za for iSidsa, 
etc,, and thus I take pasillum = pasillum and connect it with Arab, fassala, ‘ to cut into several 
pieces.” Pognon,. Wadi-Brissa 115 f. reads ba-zi-lum = Arab. bazlun, 

¢ uSparsih is a form like uXharmit (fom 3M) from a verb pasahu = Arab. fasaha ‘ to appear 
in full glory,’ and fasuha‘to be pure.’ Ad Arab, h for Assyr. h compare habalu and Arab. hAbala, 
etc. Insertion of an r we also meet with in forms like muSarbitu (3) II Rawl. 34, 3 gh; 
muSarbibu in Tigl. Pil. from Sababu, according to Pognon, Bavian, p. 94, and Amiaud, Rev. 
d’assyriologie, II 12; Records of the Past, n. s. I rog, rm. 6, 
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28, markas has also the meaning of ‘castle,’ like Hebr. °1°3 from 7113 ‘to 
bind’; 30, translate ‘where the presents are gathered.’ 41, Suluh, c. st. of 
Sulhu, combine with Salhu, ‘wall, enclosure.’ 50, luSba littfiti rather means 
‘may I have a numerous progeny’; cf. V Rawl. 31, 52cd, i-lit-tu = lit-tu-tu, etc. 

V Rawl. 34 (KB. III 38 ff.) Col. I 7 means ‘ whom they called to their ser- 
vice ’;! col. III 47 usur Seriia = ‘ protect my family.’ KB. III 46 ff., col. I 18, 
gu-gal-lum may also be read tig-gal-lum, cf. V Rawl. 16, 8cd ff.; mubakkir 
garbatim = mupaqqir qarbatim * ‘he who calls in,’ or ‘claims the sacrificial 
gifts.’ Col. II 41, Gu-la su-’-i-ti balatam; V Rawl. 41, gab we read Su-i(var. e)- 
tum = bi-el-tum, ‘lady’; also see below 1. 48 Gula belti rabiti. Col. III 18, 
ZA. II 134, 3b and PSBA. XI 216 read giS-ra-tu, comparing it with Aram. 
8) ‘beam of a house,’ but 8") means ‘ bridge’; ‘ beam’ is RWW ; 25 f. rather 
means ‘as I have put on the robe of Merodach,’ i. e. ‘ the royal dress,’ the king 
being the god’s vice-regent and earthly representative, as well as chief pontiff. 
PSBA. XI 217. 

Pp. 52 ff. =I Rawl. 51, No. 1. Mention should have been made of Ball’s 
article in PSBA. XI 116 ff. According to Ball, col. II 13 reads ina ki-tir-ri 
abtati$a = ‘ on the repairs of its fallen parts.’—Pp. 54 ff. = I Rawl. 52, No. 3. 
Col. II 11, read u-Se-e-bi ‘ I embellished, I adorned.’ Winckler reads u-ter-bi 
and derives it from rabi; but this is impossible, uterbi can only be the Ifta‘al 
of erebu,‘to enter.’ Turru occurs in the Achaemenian texts (Bezold, p. 45, No. 
XVII 9) ina tur-ri ul-lu-u, as pointed out by Professor Haupt two years ago. 
Bezold l. c. seems to combine it with Aram. 130 ‘ mountain, height’; but tu-ur-ru 
is found also in II Rawl. 23, 44 as a synonym of e-di-lu ‘door, gate.’ Peiser, 
Babylonische Vertrige des Berliner Museums (Berlin, 1890), p. 308, mentions 
tu-ru babi, ‘the lock of a door,’ and babu tu-ru, ‘the door is locked.’ 19, the 
mé bérutim are ‘ the clear (deep) waters’; cf. e.g. II Rawl. 36, 11.—Pp. 58 ff. = 
I Rawl. 51, No. 2, col. I 13 ff. translate ‘the temple of Sama in Larsa, which 
from days remote had fallen down in heaps,—its interior was filled up with 
rubbish, so that its walls could no longer be recognized.’ 20 ff. ‘ The four 
winds he caused to come and he removed the sand, which was therein, so that 
the walls could be seen again.’—Col. II 1. ‘He asked me urgently ; its old 
foundation-document I looked up and read it; upon the old foundation I 
pressed fine clay, thus fixing its platform.’ 19, kunnu kussi ‘ Fertigkeit des 
Thrones,’ is a misprint for ‘ Festigkeit.’—Pp. 60 f. = I Rawl. 52, No. 4, 16 ff. 
render ‘ with subsidence of earth it was choked up and filled with rubbish; 
its bed I examined.’ 22 ff. The name of the canal A ibur Saba = ‘ not may an 
oppressor become victorious,’ is explained by Delitzsch in his W6rterbuch, pp. 
47-49; also see BAS. I 460. The ki-su-u on p. 68, 1. 1 is a ‘ partition, wall’; 
cf. ZA. III 316,80; V Rawl. 38, 59 gh ff. we have ka-su-u followed by puruss@; 
according to ZA. II 298 it is = Hebr. D3, P. 70, No. d, 1. 13 read lu(not i)- 
pu-u5. 

Pp. 70-79. C. Bezold publishes two texts of Neriglissar. Cambridge cylin- 


1 réSu, ‘chattel, servant,’ like Greek xrjua from rasa ‘ to possess,’ PSBA. X 298 and XI arr; 
see also KB. III 46, 13; on itati kin libbi ilani see Tigl, Pil. VII 46 (KB.-I 40); I Rawl. 35 
(No. 1) 1, (No. 3) 3; 51 (No. 1) 2; 52 (No. 2) 2; Winckler, Sargontexte, p. 76, 1. 442 f. 

2 garbatim is the plural to qarbitu, the c. st. of which we find in subat qarbit ‘a sacrificial 
garment’ =subat nigé, V Rawl. 28, 20cd; 61, 43¢; qaribu ‘a sacrificer,’ post-biblical 


ja7pn dys. 
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der (I Rawl. 67) col. I 13 Sagapuru is ‘leader, guide.”! 17, read la ba-at-la-ak, 
20, the parsu reStutu are ‘the laws of old I looked up faithfully’ (aSte’nia 
ka’Anam). 21, muSruS eré are ‘serpents of bronze.’ 26, Sézuzu is ‘mighty, 
colossal.’ 27, translate ‘which harm (liter. strike)? the evildoer and the 
enemy with fear of death.’—Col. II 2, KB. III 6, below and ZA. II 144 read 
(mé) iss@ (D3) i-ri-e-qu (P") ana sa-a-pu (= Hebr. 30) ‘the waters receded 
and diminished, so as to disappear entirely’; in view of this fact Neriglissar 
continues in line 10, mé nubSu la naparkati ukin ana mati. 7, sukku is not 
‘the bed of the river,’ but ‘the bank, embankment,’ properly ‘the defence, 
shelter,’ Hebr. 3310 from 330 to protect, shelter, Del, Proleg. r95 f. For 
line 17 ff. see I Rawl. 52, No. 4 (KB. III 60). 20, ana kidanim,’ here, means 
‘to be of use, of service’ (to the palace); ana mu-ut-tam (sic!) * kiSadu (nar) 
Puratu =‘ in front of, fronting the bank of the Euphrates river.’ 22, Bezold 
considers i!-qu-ub-ma a first person singular=I dug; this would indeed be a 
very singular form; translate ‘the palace had fallen to ruins and its joints had 
become loosened.’ 23 begins the apodosis, ‘the wall which had tumbled 
down I raised (again) and (doing so) I reached the ground-water; over the 
surface of (this) water I raised high its foundation with asphaltum and bricks.’ ® 
30, (is) GAN-UL = hittu is ‘fence, border’; cf. Del. Lesest. 14, No, 104. It 
must have been a work of decorative art, for it is also often called asmu and 
usumu.® Bezold should have noticed that zululu stands for sululu; 31, Supa 
means ‘the shining, brilliant,’ from JD) (cf. Hebr. Y°D17); as such Marduk is 
called nir ilani, ‘the light of the gods’; 37, read iStu iSid Samé adi elat Samé 
(i. e. AN-PA) e-ma Samu asfi ‘ when the sun rises,’ and compare Neb. E. I. H. 
X 13-14 (KB. III 28 f.). 

Pp. 80-121. Peiser’s contribution to this volume consists in a revised trans- 
literation and translation of selected inscriptions of Nabonidus, viz.: I Rawl. 
69 and a parallel text; I Rawl. 68, No. t, to which are appended Nos. 6 and 
7 of the same plate ; the Abu-Habba cylinder (V Rawl. 64) with extracts from 
Br. M. 81, 7-1, 9 and V Rawl. 65, col. I 16-II 15. The cylinder inscription of 
V Raw/l. 63, written in very difficult archaic characters, is here published for 
the first time and I will confine myself to a discussion of Peiser’s treatment of 
this text. 


Col. I 3, i-dan is the c. st. of idanu from I)’ = Arab. AS9; cf, addi and 


uaddi ‘he placed, heagreed.’ Del. Wérterbuch, 325 reads e-tir(?); KB. III 46, 
15 has i-da-an zi-na-a-tim ; adi ‘agreement, promise’; 4, ana nari u tili is by 
no means certain; I would read ana a-mat ili u iStar; 7, gina usappi means 


1 ASKT. rz and 217, No. 87; S>, 268 and rm. 5; II Rawl. 31, 62e; 57, 14cd; ZK. I 309, rm. 
zx; II 417 f. 

2 zu’unu = labasu = mahasu Se. 292. Bezold’s note to izannu = izanu =iza'nu, that Winck- 
ler translates ‘sind stark’ (R. }{J)) refers to Sézuzuti, not translated by Bezold. 

81 Rawl. 61, 32b and Fleming ad loc.; 63, 48b, etc.; ZA. 1 44; Eth, qadana. 

4II Rawl. 36, 6sef we have mu-ut-tu = qudmu = mahru, ‘ front.’ 

5 The original reads, 22 ff. iqapma uptattiri sindusu igaru sa qupputu atke-ma Supul mé 
akSud; mihirat mé ina kupri u agurri iSidsa usarsid. Kupru, ‘asphaltum,’ properly means any 
material to cover something, from 15), ‘ to cover.’ 

6 See Pognon, Wadi-Brissa, p. 42; V Rawl. 44, r1c; Del. Lesest. 135, 15 and 16; the hittu 


sa babi is called kululu (4D) ‘a wreath’; see also Fleming, p. 40. 
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*I offered sacrifices’;! 10, u-sal-lu-u ilani rabati ‘ who prays to the great gods.’ 
Peiser says: ‘ Read gal for sal (Sai)’; but there is no necessity for such change; 
sala, usalli is the Babylonian verb, from which the Hebrew mo, ‘ prayer,’ is 
borrowed ; 22, read igisé Suquruti at-ta-nab-bal-Su-nu-3i from 52) (Del. W6rter- 
buch, 201), not from apalu; 36, translate: ‘None of the former kings had 
built a temple for SamaS, which had been so splendid’ (liter. ‘had been made 
so shining,’ from band, ‘to shine’); 39, the reading Si-lu-ku-MES is not so cer- 
tain as Peiser believes. Teloni in ZA. III 297 considers it the ideogram for 
aSuhu = Aram. PTW ; 43 f. Peiser reads agi hurasu simat ilfti$u Sa-ap-ru 
ra-Su-u5-Su, tiqnu tuqqunu and refers to V Rawl. 25, 3gh, because, here, Saparu, 
‘to send,’ is followed by taqanu. Does he perhaps mean to say that these two 
passages refer the one to the other? Fortunately he queried his translation of 
Saparu raSuSSu: ‘he has put upon his head.’ Read parakku hurasu simat 
ilaitigu $a ab-ru ra3fiSu, tiqnu tuqqunu, and translate, ‘the golden sanctuary, an 
ornament for his godhead, which shone as to its top (i. e. whose top shone), 
whose ornamentation was splendid, and whose border (Hebr. 11) was radiant’;? 
45, Su-un-Su-du is very doubtful; a comparison with the character -un- in Il. 
14, 21, 36 and 44a, etc., clearly shows that the character, read -un- by Peiser, 
cannot have that value; it is more like that for -ur-; la ibaSSu tenaSu*‘ it had 
not its tent’ (Peiser). Tenf is a synonym of erSu, ‘ bed,’ ‘ place,’ ‘ shelter’; 
46, la [iz-kur] is by no means certain; it may have been la [imur] or any 
other word. 

Col. II 2. Translate, ‘the temples of Sama and Ramman, the lords of 
visions, I visited and, concerning the making of a sanctuary, which had no 
border, S. and R. gave me their lofty command as an answer.’ 5, Peiser’s 
ap-su-ma is not certain ; the second sign is more like bit, pit, than like su (cf. 
ll, 19 and 27a with 14a, etc.); apsu ulli uSalli$ * would mean ‘ the former sea I 
tripled in size.’ 5b, ‘And a picture was made by my command.’ 6, the 
reading and the meaning of aS-ni-ma is not beyond doubt; it could be the 1 
pers. sing. of the Qal of Sani, which would mean: ‘I tried a second time and 
visited,’ i. e. ‘I visited the oracular places of Sama¥ and Ramman a second 
time.’ 9, an-na ki-nu is open to the same objections as aSnima. 20 refers, 
of course, to the omen, quoted in ll. 10-19; dumqu térti anniti &mi mahra 
cannot mean ‘this gracious order of former days,’ but only ‘ the best part ® of 
this order of former days I beheld.’ This best part is given in ll. 10-19; 22, 
read ‘the gracious picture which, in order to make this sanctuary just like the 


1 According to Peiser usappd is the IStafal of DN; but this would be ussapd for ustapd ; 
usappa is the Piel of sapa, ‘ to pray, to intercede’ (ZK. 1113); u-sap-pu-u V Rawl. 4,9; suppa 
‘prayer,’ V. Rawl, 63,12, a synonym of temequ; for suppu instead of subbu, see A. J. P. 


VIII 290. 
2ab-ru, tuqqunu, etc,, are permansives (Del. Wérterbuch, 58); for tiqnu and taqanu com- 


pare Aram, |pA * to decorate ’; RIP ‘ ornament, decoration.’ 

3 Tend is to be compared to Hebr. nA and derived from end, ‘to rest,’ Hebr. 7})f}, II 
Rawl. 23, 57cd ff.; Zim. BB. 44, rem. 3; from the same verb are derived manfi and manitu, 
Hebr, Plate) ; enitu, Hebr, nan ; V Rawl., 10, 51 says bit ridati te-ni-e ekalli, 

4 Cf, sulliS in II Rawl.39,10ef. The aps or ‘deep’ was the basin for purification attached 
to a Babylonian temple, corresponding to the ‘sea’ of Solomon 

5See the use of dumuq in Tig. Pil. II 32. It could also mean ‘the excellence of this com- 
mand . . . I perceived,’ 
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former, was made by my command,’ i. e. ‘the command, given to me.’ And 
now follow li. 23-33, being an extract from an omen-tablet, supposed to con- 
tain this command of the gods to the king. Lines 36 ff. say that ‘this sanc- 
tuary (parakku) was garnished or trimmed ! with the stones, mentioned, and was 
finished with precious jewels’ (aban nisiqtim). 38, the original clearly reads 
ina &i-pir, for which also compare V Rawl. 61, col. IV 15. For AN GUS-GIN- 
TUR-DA see V Rawl. 61, col. IV 16 and ZA. II 90; according to II Rawl. 58, 
65 it is god Ea. The following name, according to V Rawl. 61,17, would be 
NIN-KUR-RA, See, however, Jensen’s Kosmol. 352, rem. 1. 

Pp. 136-140 contain the text from the clay cylinder of Antiochus Soter, 
transliterated and translated by Dr. Peiser. Col. I 11, M. Jules Oppert, in the 
Mélanges Rénier, reads ina ki-sal te-nit-ti and says: ‘il semble signifier le 
timbre avec lequel on imprimait les inscriptions (tenitti) lues sur les briques ; 
cet usage contient en germe l’idée de la typographie’; cf. also V Rawl. 64, 6b. 
20, Erfa being a goddess, the determinative should be read ilat; 27, uSuzzu 
is discussed by J. Oppert in ZA. III 122. Ad col. II 15 I should say that 
already J. Oppert translated ‘statuens revolutionem coeli et terrae’ (Mélanges 
Rénier, p. 223). 

Much more could be said concerning this publication, which appears to be 
destined to become a standard Assyriological text-book, but censor spatii 


imminet. 
[Movember, 1890.] _— W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Sophocles: The Plays and Fragments, with critical notes, commentary, and 
translation in English prose, by R. C. Jess. Oedipus Tyrannus, 1883; 
2 ed., 1887. Oedipus Coloneus, 1885. Antigone, 1888. 


The great merit of Jebb’s editions of the Oedipus Tyrannus, the Oedipus 
Coloneus, and the Antigone has been universally recognized, and all Hellenists 
await with interest the appearance of other plays edited by him. The very 
excellence of his works, however, increases the importance of any defects they 
may possess. This is especially true of the critical apparatus, for the prepara- 
tion of which he has enjoyed unusual advantages. In this article the critical 
apparatus of the Antigone alone is examined, and the remarks are confined to 
the report of the readings of L, and are based on the assumption that the 
autotype facsimile of L is correct, for which assumption we have the authority 
of Jebb himself, who aided in editing the facsimile. 

It is proper at the outset to say a few words about the object and scope of 
Jebb’s report of the MSS. The introductions to the different plays are to 
some extent independent of each other; but in the introduction to the Anti- 
gone the reader is referred to that of the other two plays for an account of the 
MSS. Although one would not suppose this reference was meant to include 
the explanation of the object and scope of the critical apparatus, still it is 
right to assume that the author may have expected the reader to study the 
different plays in connection with each other. In the introduction tothe Anti- 
gone, p. li, we read: “In this play, as in the Oedipus Coloneus and in the 
second edition of the Oedipus Tyrannus, the editor has used the autotype 


1 SuSubu stands for su’Subu from aSabu and means literally ‘ besetzt’ or ‘ inhabited’; itisa 
form like Susumu from asamu, Suluku from alaku, etc. 
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facsimile of L (published by the London Hellenic Society in 1885); and, 
with its aid, has endeavored to render the report of that manuscript as com- 
plete and exact as possible. In some instances, where discrepancies existed 
between previous collations, the facsimile has served to resolve the doubt ; in 
in a few other cases it has availed to correct errors which had obtained general 
currency.” Here we see the report is intended to be “as complete and exact 
as possible.” In connection with this, however, we should, in justice to the 
author, read Oedipus Tyrannus, introd. p. Ivii, §5, part of which is here repro- 
duced: “ The general rule which I have followed is to report only those read- 
ings of MSS which have a direct critical interest, that is, which affect a question 
of reading or orthography; except in the instances, not numerous in this play, 
where a manuscript error, as such, appeared specially significant.” To illus- 
trate his method he had referred to O. T. 15, where L reads tpoofiuefa, and 17, 
where it reads orévovrec, and had said: “ These facts have a palaeographical 
interest, as indicating the kind of mistakes that may be expected in MSS of 
this age and class. But they of nocritical interest, since neither tpoorueba 
nor orévovtec is a possible variant; they in no way affect the certainty that we 
must read tpoofuea and ofévovrec.” Now, if the report of the Antigone is 
intended to be complete without regard to this method, very many omissions 
have been made ; whereas, if this method has been observed, it has not been 
consistently carried out. Numerous instances can be cited where errors of L 
are reported that can have no practical interest. The following may serve as 
illustrations : 217 vexpovr’ for vexpov y’ (where, by the way, I’ appears for L.) 
251 ap0€ with its first syl. long. 278 the omission of XO. 402 éamrev (where 
the v causes a spondee in the fourth place). 406 xamiAnurroc, 408 deiv’ for 
deiv’, 476 “ écidouw L, with e« over ¢ from the first hand.” 482 f. the corrected 
inversion of the order of these verses. 

It may be that the author thought best in his report of the Antigone to give 
such peculiarities as furnished a clue to the solution of difficulties elsewhere, 
though they are of no critical interest at the places where they occur. Thus, 
vexpovr’ for vexpov y’ (217) illustrates the probability of a y () being mistaken 
forat. The error occurs also in 213, ovr’ (no acct.) for rob y’ and, vice versa, 
in 1340 oé y’ for oé 7’, and furnishes palaeographical support (not appealed to, 
however, by Jebb) for Erfurdt’s ré y’ (659) and Heath’s yeA@ 7’ (551), where 
L’s acct. yeA@r’ adds to the plausibility. But, in the first place, there are many 
instances in which one or more examples have been cited and others left 
unnoticed ; and, in the second place, a rule should work both ways. For 
instance, in 599 f. L has viv yap éoxatac br ep | pilac réraro ddoc, where some 
emend so as to read Srep instead of iep, and it is a matter of interest to know 
whether the acct. of L (i7ep) is of any moment. Hence it would have been 
worth while to note the perfectly analogous case (105 f.) dipxaiwv ire p | peéb- 
pwr, Again, in 462 L has air’, other MSS the commonly received air’ (i. e. 
avré), Here Jebb assumes that L’s air’ is aire with elision. Now, he reports 
deiv’ 408, but disregards oxAgjp’ 473 and gay’ 1320. Elided ¢yui 720 and aicxpa 
1046 are written in such a way as to throw no light on the question. But 
an examination of the other plays shows that the copyist regularly wrote the 
circumflex in such instances, while another hand (I do not think it was S in 
every instance) has generally attempted to correct the error. Thus, in O. T, 
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132 avr’ itself was written for air’ = airé. Comp. also xow’ 261, ravé’ 284, 
radai’ 290, deiv’ 513, dxv@p’ 834, in all of which the circumflex has the acute 
written upon it, except that oxvjp’ has a heavy grave—possibly a mere oblite- 
ration. (This last is probably the condition of elided gyui in Ant. 720.) There 
is no reason, therefore, to assume that adre rather than airé was intended in the 
passage mentioned above. 

In like manner the critical notes on 578 and 579 are, to say the least, obscure 
to any one who does not know that L usually accents éde as an ordinary single 
word, hence rivde, taode, etc. On sheet 54a of L, cf. 378, 385, 395, 398, 401 
(but 805 r#vd’). On 771 Jebb says: “ r#vde (from rivde) L, with y above d 
either from the first hand (so Duebner) or from an early corrector.” In view 
of what I have just shown, it is morally certain that the acute was added by 
the same hand that wrote the y, that is, some one changed r#vde to Thy ye. 

There are other instances where a partial report is misleading. For exam- 
ple, on 373 we find “uf ré wor (not ugre por) L,” and on 917 “ob ré rov L(rovfrom 
tov).”” But L, so far as I have observed, regularly treats obre and mre as ob Te 
and uf te. Comp. ob té rov 249, ov ré tov 257, uh Té Tw 266, etc. Similarly, 
on 442 Katapy7 is reported, and on 691 répw7, while in fact L in every instance 
' [have observed uses -7 for the 2d sing. of -ouat, except in the case of BobAouas 
(757) and dyoua: (764 mpoodwer), (I do not remember to have met with the 2d 
sing. of olowa:.) There is no apparent reason for the selection of the few 
instances cited by Jebb. | 

The treatment of of is confusing. In 189 Jebb has ogifovoa and does 
not mention L’s céfovca, in 676 ocdlec without mention of L’s cowie, in 
713 éxodlerac with mention of L’s éxowi{erar, and in 1114 ofovra with 
L. A similar inconsistency in the treatment of O§vfoxw (comp. O. T. 118 
note and Ant. 547, 761) and of ¢7f¢ (Ant. 248, 403, 442 and 706, 1289) does 
not belong here; for when L is not followed its reading is given. Under 
the rule laid down in the introduction to O. T. it is difficult to decide where 
to draw the line. But either some of the peculiarities reported ought to have 
been omitted, or else some, at least, of the following given: 12 éférov. 54 
Gpravaow, §5 diw. 80 rpobyoo (failure to elide at quasi-caesura). 89 udduor’ 
ddeiv, 93 éxOpavqje with marg. yp. éxOapqe (or ExOapei?), 125 mérayoc* dpeog 
(showing that “Apeoc was not construed with mdérayoc). 220 ovrwe, 268 épevvdci, 
276 éxovow d’ (the 0’ inserted by first hand or by S). 336 mepiBpvyiows, 418 
Tupac. 428 Toiow, 441 eic. 653 © cel Te (i.e. O¢ ei Te or d¢ cite), 694 dv 
Gfwrdry, 697 Gmordv. 847 oloww, 918 tadiov, 976 axuaiot, 1089 yAérray, 
1107 GAAoot (the ot inserted above). 1114 (or#?). 1164 evyer7. 1236 uéoor, 
1338 gorwv, 1352 aroricavrec (where Jebb reads aroreicavrec without remark). 
I have here omitted some whole classes, such, for instance, as the erroneous 
use or omission of ¢ adscriptum. Thus Jebb reports dpa: (743) and (7 (1169), 
but disregards werpéudec (958) and dpa (1107). It will be observed that some 
of the above readings may be correct, as Toiorv (428) and obrwe (220). 

Finally, we come to the instances in which L is incorrectly reported. Some 
of these errors are no doubt typographical, as ypei’ 7 for L’s ypei’ yl in 884. 
Even “(sic)” is not always a safe guarantee, for we find “ 213 wavri our (sic) 
éveoti oot,” where tour’ is intended. Whether “1301 70’ (sic) d€bOmxKro¢,” etc., 
is a misprint is doubtful. It is not 70’, but either 7d’ (i. e. 7 6”) or 7d (without 
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apostrophe), more probably the former. Other slight slips are 614 tau | mroduc 
for rau | wéAuc. 673 wdc (with tT above by S) for to/iof’, etc. 968 caduv- 
dnoodc for caduvdioodc. ‘118q duwaior] In L,S has written -ec- over ai (i. e. 
dudeoo),” where in fact L has duwaioo: with -ec- written above ai. 1288 al al 
for ai a (i.e. aiai), On 4 ff.: “ obx érwn’] ciodran’ B. Todt. The first hand in L 
wrote ovyzi (thinking of v. 3), but the letters yi were afterwards erased. For 
ov, Blaydes conject. dv.” To get at the facts these three sentences must read 
in inverse order. The inverted order of 482 and 483 is not corrected by 
means of §* and a‘, but 6’ and a’—a matter of interest as bearing upon the 
method of writing numerals. 

A little more serious is “ 207 &« y’ éuot L, with yp. é& éuod written on the 
margin by S.” In fact L has é« y éuov without variant in 207, and é« 7 éuod 
again in 210 with marg. yp. é& éuov, where Jebb has adopted the marginal read- 
ing. This error was made by Elmsley, and is found also in Blaydes’s edition 
and M. Schmidt’s Antigone (1880). Those acquainted with the inconvenience 
growing out of the absence of verse numbers from the margins of MSS will 
see that this perpetuation, or revival, of Elmsley’s error does not in the least 
impugn the original nature of these scholars’ observation. The double error 
arises from the simple substitution of 207 for 210. 

On 834: “‘Geoyyevv7c (not Geoyevac, as Campb. gives it).” In fact it is Oeoyevv7ec. 
On 864 we find “ xovujuar’ abroyev® | 7’ L: Kotuguard tr’ avroyévgr’ r.” Now, 
L has not avroyer#, but avtoyévy ; hence the reading is avroyévyr’; for when 
there is elision at the end of a line, L always transfers the final consonant to 
the beginning of the next line. Comp. 817 éxov|o’ and 867, which latter 
Jebb himself reports as being “divided at a|& éyé,.” (In L, of course, it is 
a{® éyé.) So even at the end of trimeters in all the instances of the eido¢ 
LogoxAecov. Comp. O. T. 332 f. ri rav|r’ GAAwe éAéyyerc, and O. C. 1164 f, 
f0Adv |r’ aireiv, the latter of which is reported by Jebb, the former not. 

One case remains for which Jebb has the support of other scholars. In the 
introduction, p. liv, he mentions among his emendations “966 meAdyec for L’s 
weAdyewv (sic).” On this passage the critical note is “966 f. rapa de (sic) 
xvavéwy weAdyewv (note the accent) tetpav | didtuac dade L.” Again, in the com- 
mentary: “ L’s accent, teAdyewy, points to the truth—as similar small hints in 
that MS have been found to do elsewhere,” etc. Here is not the place to dis- 
cuss the plausibility of the conjecture weAdye:, but it lacks the support thus 
claimed and emphasized by Jebb. The uncontracted gen. pl. of neut. nouns 
in -o¢ is, in not a few instances, reported by critics as proparoxytone, suggest- 
ing a disposition to follow the analogy of 7éAewv and the like. Thus Jebb 
reports Aéyewv, Ant. 630. In Aj. 702 meAdyewy itself is reported. If these 
readings are correct, the accent teAdyewv would be of scarcely any moment ; 
but in fact the accent is reAayéwv. The accent on ¢ is often placed to the left 
or the right of the vertical position, and in this case the displacement is less 
than the average. In fact there is hardly any displacement, nor would any 
one ever have thought of referring the accent to the antepenult but for the 
accidental circumstance that ay is written as a monogram so that the a is 
brought into the line of prolongation of the accent which happens to lean 
more than usual, and the Ajuua of the Schol. has the word written with tachy- 
graphic wv over ¢, and the acute over a. But this is a matter that cannot be 
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made intelligible without illustrations. Any one having access to the facsimile 
can satisfy himself of the correctness of my statement by examining teAayéwv 
and then reading a few lines. See, for example, xvavéwv just before reAcyéov, 
npeite just above it, and éréyvw five lines above. Iam not sure that Aéyewv 
(here, too, €x is a monogram) in 630 or even TeAdyewv in Aj. 702 were so intended, 
though the accent is considerably more displaced than in our example. Comp. 
also Tr. 514 Aexéwv, Phil. 827 dAyéwv, 1151 BeAgwr. On one page of L (62a) 
the accent is placed much further to the left than in our example on the fol- 
lowing words: yopayé 1147 (Ant.), yéveOAov 1149, aivéoam’ 1157, xatappérec 
1158, BaocAéwy 1172. The following also are instructive: érérvec 136, oé and 
Aéyet 724, yepaté 1045, Aéyere 1054, uépog 1062, not to mention the hundreds of 
cases in which the accent is displaced more than in meAayéwv. The impor- 
tance to be attached to the Ajuya of the Schol. is another matter and does not 
concern us here. 

I am not ignorant that a sneer begins to be heard about “ Palaeography from 
facsimiles,” and I have myself expressed the opinion that the proper attitude 
for Americans toward textual emendation is, in the words of Madvig, adbstinere 
et aliorum proterviam arcere; still I have not thought it either presumptuous or 
inconsistent to call attention to these small defects of a great work. I do not 
direct any criticisms at the author ; his very familiarity with the MSS tends 
to prevent him from perceiving what impression his report will make on those 
who have never seen the MSS. I have approached from the other side. 
After attempting to constitute a text of the Antigone from critical notes, 
especially those of Jebb, I obtained access to the facsimile of L, when I discov- 
ered that I was laboring under serious misapprehensions. The object, then, 
of this paper is to prevent others, who have not access to the facsimile, from 
being similarly misled, and to furnish facts which may be useful to the author 


in the revision or further prosecution of his work. 
MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 
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AncLiA. Zeitschrift ftir Englische Philologie. Unter Leitung von R. P, 
WOLKER, herausgegeben von EWALD FLUGEL und Gustav SCHIRMER. 
Band XII. Halle, 1889. y . 


Editor Schirmer opens this volume with a note on James Sheridan Knowles’ 
“William Tell” (pp. 1-12). A comparison of the play with the historical 
romance “Guillaume Tell” of Jean-Pierre Claris de Florian, convinces 
Schirmer that he has found the dramatist’s chief source in the French romance, 


Editor Fliigel follows (pp. 13-20) with a contribution to the versions of the 
Pyramus and Thisbe legend. He reprints a prose version from Pepwell’s 
“ Boke of the Cyte of Ladyes” (1521), and a still earlier poetic one from MS 
354 of Balliol College, Oxford,—a collection of legends, songs, etc., made chiefly 
by John Hyde at the close of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The reader may in this connection be reminded of a recent disser- 
tation: “ Ursprung und Verbreitung der Pyramus- und Thisbe-Sage, von 
Georg Hart,” Passau, 1889. In a“ Nachtrag” (p. 631), it is stated that ll. 1-171 
and 177-191 of the Balliol MS were taken from Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis.” 


J. Kail, in an article “ Uber die Parallelstellen in der angelsdchsischen 
Poesie ” (pp. 21-40), extends Sarrazin’s lists of correspondences, and by widen- 
ing the domain of observation in fearlessness of logical conclusions, arrives at 
inferences that are temperate and trustworthy by the side of the hasty declara- 
tions of the author of ‘“ Beowulf-Studien.” These additional lists show that 
not only is the entire poetic product of Anglo-Saxon writers based upon the 
same thesaurus of expression, but that this is likewise true of the entire poetic 
product of the West Germanic world. Some cautious speculation is expended 
on the question of the origin, growth and historic distribution of this poetic 
vocabulary. 

Max Friedrich Mann offers an exhaustive study of the authorities consulted 
by Scott in the writing of “‘ Quentin Durward ” and in the author’s subsequent 
notes to the same. A surprising confirmation of the novelist’s wide research in 
history and antiquarian lore is here made manifest. Mann promises to give at 
some future time an aesthetic valuation of Scott’s method, in this instance, of 
shaping history into historic romance. 


E. Koeppel, in continuation of his study of “ Die Englischen Tasso-Ueber- 
setzungen des 16, Jahrhunderts ” (vid. vol. X, p. 494 of this Journal), considers 
the “ Godfrey of Bulloigne”’ of Edward Fairefax (1600). Fairefax owes almost 
nothing to Richard Carew, but in language and figuration is a close follower 
of Spenser. He strives after a just reproduction of his original (‘* La Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata ”’), controlling with some success the difficulties of the ottava 
rima, but is betrayed by his imperfect knowledge of Italian. His mistransla- 
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tions are numerous and sometimes even grotesque ; fancy and blind conjecture 
often serve merely to make conspicuous his feeble grasp of the foreign 
idiom. Moreover, it is common with him to exaggerate expressions of the 
original to extreme hyperbole, and in filling out his lines he is given to the 
coining of epithets—often very fitting ones ; at other times he expands figures 
and allusions, or heightens the coloring of an incident. But Fairefax has not 
always availed himself of these more or less permissible and artistic devices 
in the construction of his numbers; in the course of his translation he gradu- 
ally acquired the jarring mannerism of a mechanical multiplication of synonyms, 
particularly in triads, in which he outrivals Sir Robert Hazlewood himself. 
An illustration may be given: 
‘*¢ Their captaine, clad in purple, and in gould, 

That seemes so fierce, so hardy, stout and strong... 

What can he do, (though wise, though sage, though bould), 

In that confusion, trouble, thrust and throng?” 


The greatest variation from the original is due to the translator’s exuberance 
in figuration ; reflecting the classicity of the renaissance and the overflowing 
spontaneity of Elizabethan romanticism, and being withal a true Englishman 
and full of popular lore, he maintains throughout the first half of his work 
(his ardor wanes after that point) a freedom and amplitude which is character- 
istic, and for the most part pleasing enough. Prominent among the minor 
peculiarities of the translator’s style here pointed out, is an excessive use of 
the auxiliary verb 40 do, a fashion not foreign to Spenser himself : 


“ They sighing left the lands, his silver sheepe 
Where Hesperus doth lead, doth feed, doth keepe.” 


Fairefax’s translation of Tasso is a masterly reflection of the poetic style of 
his day and occupies an honored place in the archives of the Muses, Koeppel, 
in his closing paragraphs, traces the interesting history of this translation 
through the following centuries. In view of recent discussions it is worthy of 
note that Waller ‘‘ owned” to Dryden “that he derived the harmony of his 
numbers ”’ from Fairefax. 


G. Sarrazin, in “Die Entstehung der Hamlet-Tragédie” (pp. 143-157), 
opens with new zeal the old question of the authorship of the Hamlet which 
preceded the first folio. Reasons are given in favor of the view that the early 
play was not written by Shakespeare, and the discussion is then restricted to 
a comparison of Hamlet with the plays of Thomas Kyd. The writer concludes 
“ dass Shakespeare’s Hamlet die bearbeitung eines verlorenen sttickes von Kyd 
ist’; he has apparently not become aware of the hypothesis of W. H. Widgery, 
published ten years ago (vid, Anglia IV, Anz., p. 27 f.; and Englische Studien 
IV, 341 f.). 

‘*Ueber die Entstehung des Angelsichsischen Gedichtes ‘ Daniel,’” by 
Oscar Hofer (pp. 158-204), offers a careful consideration of an intricate problem, 
Hofer’s conclusions are in a number of respects new and will meet with favor. 
The “ Daniel” is to be divided as follows: Dan. A = ll. 1-279 (Dan. A") and 
ll. 410-765 (Dan. A*); Dan. B = ll. 280-409 (with the subdivision ll, 280-362, 
the Prayer of Azarias; ll. 363-409, the “Canticum trium puerorum”), At 
least two authors, A and B, are therefore to be distinguished ; it is possible 
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that the two parts of B are the work of two different hands (B' and B*), An 
additional writer is the author of the ‘‘Azarias” of the Exeter Book. The 
poet A found Dan. B—a poem complete in itself—joined it to his own compo- 
sition (Dan. A'), and then closed the poem by the addition of Dan. A*. The 
“Azarias” embraces within its limits Dan. ll. 280-465; thus exceeding the 
limits of Dan. B, it must have been composed after Dan. B had been incorpo- 
rated in Dan. A. The “Azarias” is, however, no less than Dan. B, a complete 
artistic treatment of the same theme, and it was composed by one who held 
in his memory Dan. B. It is, moreover, probable that the Azarias poet knew 
the “ Daniel” ina copy not identical with that which was afterwards transcribed 
into MS Junius XI; it is at least certain that MS Junius XI was not his source- 
Dan. B is distinguished from Dan. A in being a paraphrase of the apocryphal 
portion of the third chapter of Daniel (vv. 24-g0), but not as found in the Vul- 
gate, but rather as it must have existed in one of the earlier Latin versions of 
the Septuagint. This passage gives the entire theme—the Prayer and the 
Canticum—both of B and of the Azarias poet. But the more immediate 
source of the Canticum was the Breviarium Romanum, As already indicated 
there is some ground for assuming a different author (B’) for the Canticum, for 
its structure is unique: Hofer believes it to be strophic,and accordingly prints 
the text in that form. The composition of the poems is referred to the Anglian 
literary period at the middle of the eighth century. These Northern poets were 
students of the Bible and of the Ritual, and were therefore of ecclesiastical 
rank, The Canticum reveals the superior artistic qualifications of its author, 
There appears to be some relation between A and the “ Genesis”: the older 
poem had apparently a strong influence on A. Hofer adds a chapter of “ Bei- 
triage zur Textkritik des Daniel” to which slight modifications are afterwards 
(p. 605) made by Lawrence. 

Editor Fliigel gives two instalments of “ Liedersammlungen des XVI Jahr- 
hunderts, besonders aus der Zeit Heinrich’s VIII” (pp. 225-272 and 585=597). 
The text is reproduced of the songs contained in Add. MS 31922 (Brit. Mus.), 
a collection which is perhaps to be dated in the second decade of the sixteenth 
century; and of those of Royal MS, Appendix 58 (Brit. Mus.), belonging 
to the preceding decade. After these follow a reprint of Douce Fragments 
94b, Douce Fragments 94, and the text of the songs in the unique copy of the 
little quarto “ Bassus.” Henry VIII is prominent among the authors of these 
songs. The texts are carefully edited, with critical notes and emendations, 
though Fliigel’s ultimate purpose in their publication does not yet appear; he 
however promises a consideration “iiber sprache, metrik und inhalt der aus 
der zeit Heinrich’s VIII. tiberlieferten liederhandschriften.” 

The next article also relates to the time of Henry VIII: “ Orthographie und 
Aussprache der ersten neuenglischen Bibeliibersetzung von William Tyndale ” 
(pp. 273-310), by Wilhelm Sopp. Fry’s reproduction in facsimile of “ The first 
New Testament printed in the English language (1525 or 1526), translated from 
the Greek by William Tyndale ” (Bristol, 1862), is taken as the basis for this 
study. The vowels and the consonants are all separately treated in comparison 
with their values in Middle English. 

F. K. Haase writes a dissertation on “ Die altenglischen Bearbeitungen von 
Grosseteste’s ‘Chasteau D'Amour’ verglichen mit der Quelle” (pp. 311-374). 
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The writer’s purpose is to compare the two Middle English versions—E! 
(edited by Weymouth), and E* (edited by Cook for the Camden Society)— 
with the original for the determination of three points: Wherein do the Eng- 
lish poets agree with their original? What omissions, and what additions 
do they make? This comparison yields results which in an interesting man- 
ner characterize the two poets. E!' reveals the closer adherence to the original 
text, and a translator possessing true poetic qualities: skill in form, love of 
nature, truthfulness of observation, attention to details, tenderness of feeling, 
and a creative imagination. Very different is the author of E*—the Monk of 
Sallay. He is less of a poet and more of a puritan. With a moral purpose in 
mind, he treats his original with the greatest freedom. He isa Langland, striving 
to serve the reform of manners; versed in Scripture, to which he adheres 
closely, and a discerner of the human heart. His adaptation of the original to 
this special key is accomplished with considerable skill, though with serious 
loss in poetic form and character, 


In a communication entitled “ Die ‘Fata Apostolorum’ und der Dichter 
Kynewulf” (pp. 375-387), Sarrazin first defends his view that the Anglo- 
Saxon poem “ Fata Apostolorum” stands in close stylistic relation to the 
“ Elene,” and is therefore to be placed a short time before it in the order of 
composition. But this stylistic relation is closest between the “ Fata Aposto- 
lorum” and the “Andreas” (p. 383); and Sarrazin’s second argument is that 
the “Andreas ”’ is not only the work of Cynewulf, but that the “ Fata Apos- 
tolorum,”’ which, as he maintains, was written immediately next to it, consti- 
tutes its real and fitting close. ‘The order of composition was therefore: 
“Andreas,” “Fata Apostolorum” (merely an epilogue to the “Andreas”), 
“Elene.” At the close Sarrazin touches with ridicule inferences against his 
theory of the Cynewulfian monopoly in authorship. Wiilker, who is opposed 
throughout this article, in a brief reply (p. 464) refuses to agree with Sarrazin’s 
reasoning. 

In a notice of Wendt’s edition of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” J. Koch 
(Englische Studien IX, p. 344), comments on the meaning of the expression: 
“It might be a claw, for the flesh there is on it.” C. Stoffel afterwards com- 
municates to Koch a note on this construction of for (Englische Studien X, p. 
188 f.), which leads H. Hupe, in the present volume of Anglia (pp. 388-395), to 
offer an essay on the preposition for ; his judgment of Stoffel’s explanation of 
the above construction being unfavorable. Stoffel, finally, makes an elaborate 
defense in the following volume of Anglia (XIII, pp. 107-115). Perhaps the 
end is not yet ; at all events it is thought best to reserve all comment for the 
report of Anglia XIII. 


Thomas Miller offers an interesting note on “ The position of Grendel’s arm 
in Heorot” (pp. 396-400). The passages of the Béowulf involved in the dis- 
cussion are ll, 834 f. and 983 f. The evidence adduced is in favor of the view 
that “ Grendel’s arm was placed not within but outside Heorot.” Miller pro- 
poses to read under géapne hern (1. 837) in harmony with the compound Aorngéap, 
and translates: ‘‘He set the arm ... down under the wide gable.” The 
meaning ‘gable or fac¢ade’ for Aorn is carefully illustrated. It is therefore 
assumed that the monster’s arm and hand were placed as a trophy against 
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the outside of one uf the gables of the hall which formed that end of Heorot 
supplied with the entrance-door, and which faced the spectator as he advanced 
by the flight of steps leading to the entrance. This interpretation demands 
a consideration of the meaning of om stapole (1.927). It is argued that the 
phrase means ‘on the steps’ and that “ Hrothgar delivers his speech from 
the steps leading up to the hall, or [from] the landing at the top of the 
flight” (cf. ten Brink, ‘‘ Béowulf. Untersuchungen,” p. 63). The position and 
appearance of the trophy thus placed in view is described by Miller in the 
following words: “ The shoulder is laid down by the door, the arm crosses 
the gablewall perpendicularly, and the hand with the fingers rises above the 
gable point. The hand is dead ; the fingers fall forward and show the nails in 
front.” In accordance herewith Miller reads foran eghwylcne (|. 985), regard- 
ing @ghwylene as in apposition to fingras: “ They saw the fingers each to the 
front.” Miller should not have overlooked Sievers’ emendation of this pas- 
sage (Beitrige IX 139); it gives a more plausible reading and does not con- 
tradict the desired interpretation. In like manner Miller might have main- 
tained his argument without appealing to the improbable conjecture of géapne 
horn (1. 837); that Aréf is here the true reading is strongly attested by steapne 
hréf (\. 927) and ofer héahne hréf (|. 984), if not also by under hréfe (). 1303), 
which Miller would change to under héofe, ‘amid the wailing.’ In the treat- 
ment of Oswald’s remains, as recorded by Bede (Eccl. Hist. III, ch. 12), Miller 
finds a striking parallel to the setting up as trophy and the subsequent removal 
(by Grendel’s mother) of the arm and hand of Grendel. 


In a previous report in this Journal (Vol. IX, p. 502) I had occasion to notice 
the translation, by Karl Lentzner, of an article published in the Athenaeum by 
John W. Hales. The propriety of reproducing articles is a matter of editorial 
choice, but it is the business both of editors and of translators to guard against 
misrepresentation in the manner of such reproduction. In the case referred 
to the reader was not made aware of Hales’ rightful proprietorship. This 
instance is here recalled under the necessity of commenting on Lentzner’s 
repetition of the same process in the preparation of his article entitled “ Die 
Cotswold-Spiele und ihre dichterische Verherrlichung” (pp. 401-436). Ina 
foot-note we are informed by Lentzner that Gosse’s “ Seventeenth Century 
Studies,” and Grosart’s edition of the ‘“Annalia Dubrensia’”’ (‘‘ Occasional 
Issues of Unique and Very Rare Books,” Vol. V) ‘ meinem aufsatze zu grunde 
gelegt sind,”—an acknowledgment that is altogether misleading, for, exclusive 
of the notes, Lentzner is not the author of even a line of the article published 
over his signature. The form of an original article is here given to a trans- 
lation into German of Gosse’s chapter on “ Captain Dover’s Cotswold Games ”; 
to this Lentzner has supplied bibliographical foot-notes. Lentzner’s readers 
will therefore be surprised when they are told that “ ich,” throughout this article 
corresponds to “I” of an original, and that it refers to Mr. Gosse. More sur- 
prising, if possible, will be found that mystical shifting of relations which 
enables Lentzner, in the midst of a sentence (p. 417, line 3), to refer to Mr. 
Gosse as “ ein moderner Kritiker.” As an appendix to this article Lentzner 
joins “ Proben aus Dover’s Annalen”; for this he is indebted to Grosart’s 
print, carefully compared (as is stated at page 413, note 3) with the other printed 
editions. The foot-notes are all taken verbatim from Grosart, though the source 
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of only a few of them is indicated. Further comment is certainly not required 
to caution Lentzner against further continuation in such flagrant violation of 
the rights of authorship, 


Karl Luick adds another instalment to his studies in Middle English metre : 
“ Zur Metrik der mittelenglischen reimendalliterierenden Dichtung” (pp. 437- 
453). The first division of the article treats the scansion of the short lines 
which, in groups, so commonly constitute the close (““Abgesang”’) of Middle 
English strophes. The view maintained is that these short lines are, as 
Schipper has set forth, native epic half-lines; but. Schipper has given 
no explanation of the obvious rhythmic individuality of the last line in 
these groups: Luick’s argument is therefore intended to show that there is 
here a persistence of the structural difference between the first and second 
half-lines of the old epic verse. The four lines (preceded by a “ bob”) which 
close the strophe used in the “ Susanna” (Schipper, I 219 f.), for example, are 
epic half-lines, but with this new distinction urged by Luick, that while the 
first three represent the tradition of epic first half-lines, the fourth, in its cur- 
tailment of rhythmic liberties, is the survival of the epic second half-line. 
This scansion applies to such poems as “ The Romance of Sir Degrevant,” 
where the short lines alone make up the strophe. In the fifteenth century 
these lines have succumbed to the regularity of movement in accentual verse, 
and therefore assume four and three accents respectively. In the second division, 
“ Der einfluss des endreims auf die rhythmik des verses,” the revival of Type C 
is shown to have been especially helpful in combining alliteration and rime. 
The last division, “Zu ‘The Awntyrs of Arthure,’” contains strictures on 
Liibke’s treatment of the endings -e, -es, -ed in metre. 


Editor Fligel (pp. 454-459) publishes and annotates a letter dated Concord, 30 
April, 1843, which Emerson addressed to Charles Stearns Wheeler, the Cam- 
bridge tutor who assisted Emerson in editing the works of Carlyle. Wheeler 
received this letter while visiting in Europe, seeking restoration from the disease 
to which he was destined to yield up his life at Leipzig on the 13th of June, 
1843. At Leipzig he had become intimate with Dr. Johann Gottfried Fligel 
(the grandfather of editor Fligel), then the American consul, and gave to him, 
in token of this relation, the above manuscript letter. The letter is particularly 
interesting because of the persons named in it: William Ellery Channing, 
Elizabeth Hoar, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Horace Mann 
and others, are the subjects of bits of personal news; the ‘‘ Dial” and ** Brook 
Farm” are also prominent topics of interest. Fligel is thus induced to add a 
few notes, chiefly biographical. The following suggestions may be added: A 
careful characterization of Wheeler is contained in a letter from Thoreau to his 
sister Helen (Ticknor & Fields, “ Letters,” July 21,1843). In Higginson’s Life 
of Margaret Fuller (“American Men of Letters” series), p. 138, some remark- 
able things are said of Robert Bartlett. ‘“‘ Mr. Bradford” may have been Samuel 
Bradford, whom Cabot, in his Life of Emerson, mentions as having attended 
Emerson’s graduation in 1821. ‘ Wright” is Charles Wright, who in 1842 
came from England with Alcott and Lane (vid. Appleton’s Encyclopedia). A 
memoir of G. P. Bradford appeared in the N.Y.“ Tribune” for the Ist of 
March, 1890. He was a class-mate of G, Ripley (Harvard, 1825), and in his 
earlier days a “ delighted resident” at Brook Farm, 
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Sattler continues his. “ Englische Kollektaneen” by citations of the use of 
journey, voyage, travels) (pp. 460-463). 

H. Logeman, in continuation of his “Anglo-Saxonica Minora,” publishes 
(pp. 497-518) “a series of [Anglo-Saxon] prayers and confessions” from two 
MSS of the Brit. Mus., Royal 2 B. V. and Tiberius A.3. For “ Berichtig- 
ungen” vid. Anglia XIII, p. 244. 

F, Holthausen contributes two notes in which the influence of Petronius on 
Ben Jonson and on Middleton is made manifest. In “ Die Quelle von Ben 
Jonson’s Volpone” (pp. 519-525) the view is defended “dass der englische 
dichter die idee und mehrere episoden seines dramas dem satirischen schelmen- 
roman des alten Rémers verdankt.” And in the second note, on Middleton’s 
“No Wit, no Help like a Woman’s” (pp. §26-527), attention is called to a 
significant correspondence between Weatherwise’s arrangement of his guests 
at table according to the twelve signs of the zodiac, and a passage in “ The 
Supper of Trimalchio.” 

H. Logeman contributes “ Stray Gleanings” in Anglo-Saxon (pp. 528-531). 
He first considers the gloss “ Caluarium, caluuerclim ” found in Sweet’s Oldest 
English Texts, p. 49; Wright-Wiilker 12, 14 [and now in Hessels 30, 257]. It 
is proposed to read caluuerciinc, -cline being viewed asa doublet of A/inc,‘a 
hill, rising ground.’ He next considers stoicorum glossed by sterleornera 
(Haupt’s Zeitschrift XI 503b),and connecting stoicorum with ororxeiov, he con- 
fidently concludes to regard sterleornera as a blunder for stefleornera. Holt- 
hausen (p. 696) objects to this interpretation of stoicorum, and maintains that 
it is a scribal error for séoricorum = historicorum, and that therefore sterieornera 
is to be retained. Several slight emendations of an Anglo-Saxon text pub- 
lished by Kluge in Englische Studien VIII 474 are next offered, and finally 
Logeman defends gerd asa gloss of herbam (Wright-Wiilker, p. 100, 1. 44); 
gard = gred = Mercian gred. 


“ Die prasentischen Tempora bei Chaucer” (pp. 532-577), by A. Graef, is a 
detailed and somewhat psychologic study, which is valuable for English gram- 
mar in general. One of Graef’s results is that in Chaucer’s usage the present 
tense is no longer a true future (p. 574); any special reference to the future is 
not therefore found in den (A.-S. dé0m). 


W. Heuser, in reply to Fischer’s criticism (Anglia XI, p. 175 f.), admits that 
there is insufficient ground for dividing the St. Edith between two authors, but 
he adds a number of restrictions to Fischer’s paragraphs on phonology. 


John Lawrence (pp. 598-605) offers “‘a few remarks on Prof. Stoddard’s 
article on the Codex [Junius XI] ...}; a few additions to the collation of 
Exodus and Daniel by Prof. Sievers in Haupt XV 459; . . . a list of instances 
in which Grein’s edition of these poems varies from the MS without attention 
being called to the fact in the foot-notes; . . . a list of similar variations in 
the latest independent edition of the Exodus, viz. that by Prof. F. Kluge (Angel- 
sichs. Lesebuch, pp. 85-96); and ... a few comments on the textual sug- 
gestions by O. Hofer.” 


Prof. Wilker publishes two fragments of the metrical romance ‘‘ Partanope 
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of Blois” (pp. 607-620). His remarks with reference both to these fragments 
themselves and to the Middle English version in general, and his expressicn 
of the hope to stimulate some one to the preparation of a new edition of the 
work, would all have been modified by an examination of Felix Weingirtner’s 
dissertation : “‘ Die mittelenglischen Fassungen der Partonopeussage und ihre 
Verhaltnis zum altfranzésischen Originale,” Breslau, 1888, The reader may 
be referred to Englische Studien XIV, p. 435 f. for K6lbing’s note on Wiilker’s 
article, 


Book Notices and Reviews will be found at pp. 205-224, 465-496, and 621- 


631; with the opening of the next volume this department has been trans- 
ferred to a separate publication: “ Mitteilungen aus dem gesammten Gebiete 
der englischen Sprache und Litteratur. Monatsschrift fir den englischen 
Unterricht. Beiblatt zur ‘Anglia.’” The first number of the “ Beiblatt” 
appeared in April, 1890. 


JAMEs W. BRIGHT. 


GERMANiA. Vierteljahrsschrift fir deutsche Alterthumskunde, Herausgegeben 
von OTTO BEHAGHEL. Wien, 1889-90. 


E. S. Walter begins the thirty-fourth volume with an article, “Ober 
den Ursprung des héfischen Minnesangs und sein Verhdaltniss zur Volks- 
dichtung,” in which he controverts the opinion of K. Burdach (Zeitschrift 
f, deut. Alterthum, XXVII), of R. M. Meyer (Zs. XXIX) and A. Berger 
(Ztsch. f. d. Phil. XIX), that prior to the rise of the courtly amatory lyric 
poetry, in the middle of the twelfth century, there existed in Germany a 
well developed popular love-poetry, out of which the former grew and to which 
it became indebted for most of its essential qualities. Cf. Brachmann, “ Zu 
den Minnesangern” (A. J. P., Vol. VIII 3, p. 373). R. M. Meyer goes so 
far as to look upon the courtly love-poetry as a mere “Abklatsch ” of an earlier 
popular love-lyric, clothed in a language conformable to the spirit of the twelfth 
century, and to prove this he compares a large number of verses of Wolfram, 
Neithart and Walther v. d. Vogelweide with others ascribed to earlier popular 
love-songs. While W. does not deny the existence of a popular love-poetry 
in Germany anterior to the great outburst of courtly minstrelsy in the twelfth 
century, he objects to a view that would make the lyric of the minstrel but 
the polished product of an earlier and ruder age. After a close analysis of 
Meyer’s comparisons, W. concludes that the parallelisms in sentiment and 
vocabulary found between certain verses of the supposed earlier popular love- 
songs and the courtly lyric, are but expressions, crystallized at an early period, 
of an emotion not confined to any particular time, handed on from one genera- 
tion to another, passing from hand tohand, yet leaving their surface untarnished. 
There is not a solitary “ Liebeslied” with any resemblance to a product of 
minstrelsy, that at the same time bears the stamp of a popular origin. The 
courtly minstrelsy is not the acme of a popular love-poetry reached through 
a polishing and refining process at the hands of the knightly minstrel, not 
simply wreaths of flowers gathered from the garden of an earlier popular lyric, 
but a product of a new movement, of a more comely way of conceiving life 
among the knightly order, of new experiences and new forms of art. 
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J. Hornoff brings to a close his paper on the minstrel Albrecht v. Johansdorf 
(cf. Am. J. of Phil., Vol. X 3, p. 363). Judging from Albrecht’s ‘* Gedanken- 
welt,” furnished by his poems, he stands upon a higher plane of morality in 
thought and feeling than most of his contemporaries. In comparison with 
Reinmar he is a realist. Romance influence is readily traceable in his lines, 
which, however, may not have come direct, but through the productions of his 
contemporaries, who were swayed by it. Hornoff attempts a chronological 
account of the minstrel’s poems, 


A. Heusler contributes an article, ‘‘ Zur Lautform des Alemanischen,” in 
which he treats of the development and sound of the different kinds of ¢ as 
the umlaut of ain the Alemanic dialects, and H. v. Wlislocky follows with a 
discussion on the saga “ Die drei Mareien.” In the interesting work “Ale- 
manisches Kinderlied u. Kinderspiel aus d. Schweiz,” E. L. Rochholz has 
traced the course of development of the story “‘ Die drei Mareien.” The saga 
of these spinning maidens, clearly identical with the weird sisters Urd, Ver- 
dande and Skuld, recurs again and again, not merely in Teutonic fairy-tales 
and legends, but is repeated in the songs of Hungary and Transylvania. 
Wlislocky translates some of these and furnishes additional matter concerning 
the saga and its counterparts in other countries. 


Max E. Blau continues his article on the “Alexiuslegende” from the last 
vol. of the “ Germania” (cf. Amer. J. of Phil., Vol. X 3, p. 361). The present 
paper examines the Alexius MSS A, V and R, in -possession of the Vienna 
Imp. Library, the Church Library of Annaberg (Erzgebirge), and the Univ. 
Library of Kénigsberg respectively. We sum up B.’s results in the following: 
1. V and A offer complete texts; R, owing to the carelessness of the writer, is 
much shortened, although exhibiting a remarkably clear and fine penmanship 
that may point to the end of the fourteenth century. 2. All three MSS show 
a pronounced Middle-German character. 3. Vand R form one group, A is 
the representative of a second, and all are versions of a lost older corrupted 
text. 4. By a comparison of these groups we may obtain a text that can be 
used for critical purposes. B. prints the text R (Kénigsberg) with emenda- 
tions, and the readings of A and V at the foot. 


“ Zur Tristansage,” by E. Kélbing, opens with a sharp reply to the attack 
which O. Gléde (cf. Am. J. of Phil., Vol. X 3, p. 358) made upon Kdlbing’s 
views (cf. Zur Uberlieferung d. Tristansage, Heilbron) as to the relation of 
the M. H. G. Tristan to the older French version. K. assures us that he would 
gladly have owned himself wrong if Gliéde’s article, which, by the way, he 
calls “ein literarisches Curiosum,” had succeeded in convincing him of his 
errors, After a few more tilts with Gléde, and a brief summary of his former 
arguments, which certainly place Gottfried v. Strassburg in a less ideal light, 
he dismisses the subject “‘um den Leser dieses Blattes nicht mit Wiederho- 
lungen von Bekantem zu langweilen,” and calls attention to some striking 
points of correspondence, heretofore scarcely noticed, between the combat of 
Tristan and Morolt in Gottfried’s poem, and that of Guy and Colbronde in 
Bishop Percy’s folio MS edit. by Hales and Furnivall, vol. II, p. 509. K. 
prints the strophes in question, and adds some suggestions with regard to this 
episode in the French Guy romances. 
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K. Bohnenberger’s paper, “ Schwabisch ¢ als Vertreter von a,” should be 
read in connection with the articles of Franck (Zeitschr. f. d. A. 25, p. 218), 
Luick (Beitrage 11, p. 492), Kauffmann (Der Vocalism. d. Schwab. in d, Mund- 
art v. Horb, Marb. Habil. Schr. 1887), Heusler (Zur Lautform d. Alem., vol. 
34, p. 112, Germania), and Bohnenberger’s first paper on the subject (Corresp. 
Bl. f. d. Gel. u. Realsch. Wiirtembergs, 1887, p. 502). The present article 
further exemplifies this phonetic change in the plural of strong nouns, in 
adjectives in ig, dich, er, ern, in diminutives and nomina agentis in ev, in weak 
verbs, names of places, etc. Several collateral subjects and the probable 
reason of the weakening of the vowel in the different words are ably discussed. 


Franz Kratochwil, “ Wher den gegenwirtigen Stand der Suchenwirt- Hand- 
schriften.” This article will certainly be welcomed by those who are interested 
in the study of the “ Wappendichter” Peter Suchenwirt. To collect and study 
the works of this poet seems to have been for many years the delight of F. 
Kratochwil, and the information which he thus accumulated he now publishes. 
With the aid of several friends, whom he names and to whom he expresses his 
indebtedness, he is now enabled to describe in detail the various known MSS 
which contain in part or nearly the whole of Suchenwirt’s writings. In addi- 
tion to a history and description of the MSS, the article contains valuable 
suggestions as to the grouping of the poems for a critical edition, and two 
important supplements (hitherto unknown) to the text. The poems of Suchen- 
wirt are preserved, as far as it is known, in twenty-one MSS, of which the 
paper MS, known as A, now in the Imperial Library at Vienna, and formerly 
part of the library of Count Prosper Sinzendorf, is the most important. It 
contains forty-five of the fifty-two poems ascribed to the poet, and probably 
dates from the beginning of the fifteenth century. The dialect is Austrian- 
Bavarian. Before this valuable MS came into possession of the Imp. Library 
it had a curious history. Placed (1827) by the heir of Sinzendorf, Count 
Thurn, with the rest of his library in a room specially rented in Vienna for 
that purpose, it was stolen by the secretary of a friend of the Count, to whom 
the key had been entrusted during the temporary absence of Count Thurn on 
military duty. The theft was not discovered at the time. The thief, dis- 
missed on account of other irregularities, moved to a suburb of the city, where, 
afraid to offer his booty for sale so soon, he concealed it, enclosed in a thin paste- 
board box, in various places, at last in the cellar of his dwelling. In 1834, 
during a violent storm, a fearful conflagration almost destroyed the suburb, 
even cellars were burned out, and during all that awful night the precious MS 
was lying under its thin cover in a damp cellar of the burning district—and 
was saved. Twelve years later (nearly twenty after the theft) the thief at last 
took courage to offer it for sale through a broker, in the person of his son, to 
the Vienna antiquary, Johann Schratt, who, for a commission, undertook to 
dispose of it for one hundred ducats. In the “ Wiener-Zeitung” of the r2th 
of March, 1846, the MS was offered for sale, and almost immediately pur- 
chased by the Imp. Library. Not till then, through this advertisement in the 
Vienna paper, did the owner, Field-Marshal Count Thurn, then living in 
Pest, discover his loss. Before he could take any steps to stop the sale it 
was completed. The only satisfaction that he obtained was the punishment 
of the thief and the loss of commission by the antiquary. The Imp. Library 
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held the reciprocal bond passed between Schratt and the broker, and like wise 
a copy of the advertisement in the newspaper. These facts seem to have 
protected the library and confirmed the sale. When, in the course of time, 
the chief actors in this transaction had passed away, the matter was apparently 
forgotten, and with it the whereabouts of the MS. It seemed to be lost a 
second time. Quite unexpectedly, however, this matter was cleared up before 
a meeting of the Philos. Hist. Class of the Ac. of Sciences, in June, 1877. 
When the late Dr. K. Tomaschek alluded to the great value which hereafter 
must be attached to the Suchenwirt MS B (Cistercian Convent, Schlierbach), 
since the Sinzendorf-Thurn MS had disappeared, Dr. E. Ritter v. Birk, Director 
of the Imp. Library, stated that the MS A had been ever since 1846 on the 
shelves of the Vienna Library. 


O. Brenner, and the editor, O. Behaghel, discuss the different iw in M. H. 
G., i. e. the old diphthong and the umlaut of @, which by no means passed 
into one sound, as hitherto accepted ; and G, Ehrismann continues his descrip- 
tion of a “ Handschrift des Pfaffen Amis” from the last vol. of the Germania 
(Am. Journ. of Phil., Vol. X 3, p. 359). 


“Bemerkungen zum deutschen Worterbuche,” vol. VII (Pflasterung to 
Platz). The writer, Dr. A. Gombert, furnishes a number of valuable additions 
to the tenth number (Vol. VII), letter P, edit. Lexer, of Grimm’s dictionary. 
G. bestows the highest praise on the lexicographic labors of Lexer, but thinks 
that the references to the popular meaning of certain words in North-Ger- 
many might be increased. He also suggests that the work of Daniel Sanders 
and his co-laborers upon the field of lexicography be not so completely ignored 
in the DWb. as has been done heretofore. “Es erscheint sogar als Pflicht, 
das in seinen Worterbiichern enthaltene Brauchbare auch fiir das Grimm’sche 
Worterbuch zu verwerthen.” The following words (with derivatives and com- 
pounds) find additional illustration in the article: Pflaume, Pfleg(e), Pflicht, 
pfliicken, Pflug, Pforte, Pfosten, Pfote, Pfriem, Propf, Pfrund, Pfuhl, Pfuidichan, 
pfiinder, Pfuscher, Phanomenologie, Pfiitze, Phantasie, Pharisier, Philanthrop, 
Philister, Philosoph, Phiole, Phlegma, Phosphor, Phrase, Physik, Physiog- 
nomik, Piano, Pichel, Pickel, Picker, Piepbock, Piephan, Pieraas, Pietat, Piez*, 
Pik*, pikant, Piket, Pilger, Pille, Pilot, Pilz, pimpeln, pink, pink !, Pinkel, 
Pinscher, Pinsel, Pionier, Pipi*, Pips, Pirat, Pirr, Pistazie, Pistolet, Pitsch, 
Pitschel, pitzeln, Plackerei, Plageteufel, Plaid*, Plagge, Plakat, Plan, Planet, 
planieren, plinkeln, Planket*, Plapperdipapp, plantern, Plasir, platonisch, 
platschern, Platte, Platte, Platz. ‘The words: Piez (papilla)—found, however, 
under Bietz DWb., Pik (peak), Pipi (bird-call, Goethe, Gedichte I 169, Hem- 
pel), Plaid (Geibel, Gedichte), Planket (Sanders Wb.) are omitted entirely by 
Lexer. 


“Norddeutsche und Siiddeutsche Heldensage und die dlteste Gestalt der 
Nibelungensage.” In this paper Dr. Golther continues (cf. Am. J. of Phil., 
Vol. X 3, p. 364) the still unexhausted subject of the relation of the North- 
German heroic legends to those of South-Germany on the one hand, and to 
the Norwegian pidrekssaga and Danish Folkeviser on the other; finally, the 
relation of the Norse and German legends generally to the probably common 
source, the Old Frankish sagas. After disentangling the North-German legends 
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from the Norwegian stories, into which a number of Scandinavian features 
have found their way, the former show a close affinity to the South-German, 
The Nibelungensaga wandered in “ Spielmannslieder” from South-Germany 
to the North (Westphalia and Hannover) and was embodied in the Low-Ger- 
man legends about 1100. The ground had been well prepared for its recep- 
tion by other popular heroic ballads then in vogue in the lowlands. The Old 
Frankish saga which entered South-Germany in the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries, received in the tenth and eleventh many additions and alterations. The 
stirring events that took place on the eastern frontier, the harrying of the 
“ Ostmark” by the Hungarians, the wars of the Ottos, of Henry II against 
the Slavonic races and Danes, left their impressions on the saga. The Sieg- 
fried of the Frankish legend was modified, earlier and ruder notions were done 
away with, in other words, the M. H. G. poems received new elements and 
were in certain portions so changed by the compilers as to suit the feelings 
and conditions of their time. From these later features these works must be 
cleared to become at all representatives of the saga that entered North-Ger- 
many in the eleventh century. The Old Frankish stories, that after many a 
curious fate in their migrations south and north, were destined to meet again 
in the thirteenth century in the pidrekssaga, may be obtained best and safest 
from a comparison of the Morse versions with those of South-Germany after 
carefully removing in both all additions in myth and saga which they received 
on their long journey. Golther’s article is of considerable length and interest. 


Franz Joster, “Zur Freckenhorster Heberolle,” treats of a deed purporting 
to be executed by Bishop Erpho of Minster, and dated 1090, by which the 
date of the Old Saxon “ Heberolle” (Heyne, KI. altnied. deut. Denkm. p. 65) 
might have been conclusively settled. The authenticity of the deed had been 
doubted before by J. Grimm, and Joster now gives reasons to prove that it 
must be a forgery of the first half of the twelfth century, but that it might, 
after all, be useful in giving us a hint as to the correct interpretation of the 
passage beginning “ In anniversario” and closing “theré iungerond twé malt” 
(Heyne, p. 79, 514-16). The lines contain the words meppenon, inganga, iunge- 
roné, which J. translates respectively by “‘ Weinpocale, Besuch (i. e. Bewirtung), 
Jungfern.” The passage now reads: Am Gediachtnisztage der heil. Thiadhild 
fiir die Weinpocale (der Herrn) und fir Almosen und fiir den Besuch der Jung- 
fern zwei Malter (cf. Heyne, Glossary). 


L, Frinkel prints a valuable bibliography, in chronological order, of the 
Uhland literature, including such desirable information as references to the 
reviews written of the different works of Uhland at the time of their publica- 
tion, number of pages, etc. This is the first real approach to an exhaustive 
and methodical attempt to collect all the widely scattered writings of this 
most popular poet, superb scholar and patriot. The thanks of all students in 
modern philology and German literature are due to Mr, Frankel for the 
patient and arduous labor he has bestowed upon this excellent catalogue. 

O. Brenner prints one of the oldest German private letters in existence, 
accompanied by some orthographical notes. It dates probably from between 
1303-6, and lies among the records of the Munich “Angerkloster” in the 
Munich Royal Archives. 
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O. Behaghel has a short note relating to his paper in the present number, on 
the M. H. G. iw and %, and F. Losch furnishes a contribution “ Zur Runen- 
lehre,” in which he discusses the existence and use of certain runes or 
“‘ mystische Zeichen ” among the Germanic races prior to the introduction of 
the Latin alphabet and the subsequent development of the Runic alphabet in 
the beginning of the third century. 


Th. v. Grienberger, “ Die Vorfahren des Jordanes,” finds the solution of the 
question as to the true name of the father of Jordanes neither with Mommsen 
(Mon. Germ. Hist. Vorrede, VI, and index, p. 146) nor Mihlenhoff. The former 
has Alanoviiamuth(is), and Mihlenhoff separates Alanovii—Amuthis (two 
genitives), the first referring to the name Candac(is), which stands in the text 
before the name Alanoviiamuth(is). Grienberger writes a/ano—viiamuthis ; 
Uiiamuth, Goth. Veihaméths, was the father’s name. A/ano should read Alan. 
d., i.e. Alanorum ducis, belonging to Candac(is) (in apposition). In a second 
short paper G. shows that “Eriliva” was the authentic name of the mother of 
Theoderic the Ostrogoth. 


W. Golther follows with an interesting paper on the “ Sprachbewegung in 
Norwegen,” in which he criticizes the attempt of Ivan Aasen, Hoyem and 
other Norwegians to supplant the Danish idiom in Norway bya new language, 
based upon the living Norway dialects. J. Storm in his valuable little work 
“‘ Det nynorske Landsmaal,” Kopenhagen, 1888, fairly characterizes this new 
speech when he says that it is an idiom “ qui a le malheur de ne pas exister.” 


R. Springer supplies additional grammatical notes and emendations “Zu 
Gerhard v. Minden ” (cf. Jahrb, d. Vereins f. nied. deut. Sprachf. IV), and K. 
Reissenberger prints some fragments and their description from the “ Welt- 
chronik Rudolfs von Ems.” These fragments are found in the Land-Archives 
of Graz, and date probably from the thirteenth century. 


Three minor contributions, “ Zu Wolfram,” by the editor, Otto Behaghel ; a 
new translation of the word jappesstif¢ = schlangenstachel, by G. Ehrismann 
(in Lexer, MHG. Wb. = fussangel), and favorable criticisms of Sweet’s History 
of English Sounds, and Elias Steinmeyer’s Epitheta d. mhd. Poesie, close the 


thirty-fourth volume. 
C. F. RADDATZ, 


NEVE JAHRBOCHER FOR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK. 1889. 


Fascicle 7. 

57. Das characterbild der Elektra bei Aischylos. J. K. Fleischmann, Hof. 
The attitude of Elektra’s soul, hate and horror of Klytaimnestra and Aigisthos, 
is brought out by events which precede the action of the Choephoroe ; her will is 
necessarily turned in the direction of a struggle for righteous retribution, and 
the misdeeds of the mother increase this hatred, causing the daughter to be 
an ever active witness of the mother’s guilt. But the oblation at the father’s 
grave first gives her opportunity to take-part in the course of events, and to 
assume a distinct attitude towards the impending struggle. The poet has 
placed the development of her character, under the stress of an unalterable 
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fate, in close relation to the motive of the drama, and has here displayed 
great powers in psychological analysis. The proof of this latter assertion 
constitutes the burden of the present article. 







58. Die vorstellungen von gottheit und schicksal bei den Attischen rednern. 
H. Meuss, Liegnitz. This is a “‘ beitrag zur griechischen volksreligion,” as is 
also No. 88, by the same author, in the 12th fascicle; it is a very valuable and 
exhaustive discussion of the subject, covering thirty pages. The questions 
treated are: (a) the conception of the deity, (4) the power of the deity, (c) the 
penal justice of the gods, (@) the conception of sin, (¢) the significance of 
human courts of justice, (7) the nature of divine punishment, (g) the deity as 
the sender of evil, (4) as the saviour of the innocent, (7) piety the source of 
blessedness, (7) the import of the oracle, (4) the different deities mentioned 
by the orators, (/) the daiuwv and the datudéviov, (m) jpoipa, (n) Tix7. 












59. Zu Platons Gorgias. H. von Kleist, Leer (Ostfriesland). 


60. Zu Quintilianus. M. Kiderlin, Morsbach. Critical notes on books V 
and VI. 


61. A review, by H. Peter, of Lucian Miiller’s edition of Noni Marcelli 
compendiosa doctrina. Pars I et II; Lipsiae. Miiller is severely criticized 
for the many liberties he has taken with the text, and especially because he 
has in many instances corrected the mistakes of Nonius. A correct edition 
will give the text as the author wrote it, although he may have made misquota- 
tions and given incorrect explanations and references. 

















62. Zu Vergilius, Aen. IX 329 ff., by E. Brandes, Schwetz an der Weichsel. 
Read I. 330 “ armigerum regis premit aurigamque sub ipsis ”; cf. 1. 327. 









Fascicles 8 and 9. 

63. Fasti Delphici. I. Die priesterschaften. H. Pomtow, Berlin. Studies 
in Greek chronology, taking up the discussion of the erection of the Delphic 
tables of chronology especially. These are the tablets of the priests, the lists 
of archons, etc. Some space is also devoted to a discussion of the most promi- 
nent ancient genealogies. 







64. Zur itiberlieferung der griechischen grammatik in byzantischer zeit. 
L. Voltz, Gieszen. A discussion of the value of the treatise of Drakon-Dias- 


sorinos for this purpose. 

65. Zu Julius Capitolinus. H. Stending, Wurzen. An emendation of O. 
Hirschfeld’s emendation in vita Albini 13, 10. He proposes to read nobis 
after senatus. See O. Hirschfeld in Hermes XXIV, p. 106. 

66. Zu den Priapea. H.Stending, Wurzen. In 63,17 f. before inventis 
read novis. 









67. Zum lateinischen irrealis praeteriti. P. Stamm, Réssel in Ostpreuszen. 
On -urum esse, and -urum fuisse when the conclusion of a condition contrary 
to fact is placed in the indirect discourse. 








68. Studien zur geschichte Diocletians und Constantins (continuation of 
the article in the Jbchr., 1888, 713-726). O.Seeck, Greifswald. Idacius und 
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die Chronik von Constantinopel. This is an attempt to prove that there had 
been carried to Byzantium a ‘stadtrémische chronik,’ which was continued 
there for 100 years from about 368 A. D., and that Idacius made use of it. 
The information in the chronicon Paschale is trustworthy only so far as it 
rests upon this chronik. 


69. Ueber den riickzug des Caecina in jahre 15 A. D. F. Knoke, Zerbst, 
The fontes longi of Tac. Ann. 1 63 must have been situated west of the Ems. 


70. Timaios und Ciceros Tusculanen. H. Kothe, Breslau. K. takes the 
position that Timaios is not the source from which Cicero drew Tusc. V, 
§§57-63 and 97-105. The chronology of Timaios is, however, the source 
which the Marmor Parium follows, since both end with the same date (264) ; 
especially for the beginning of the tyrannis of Dionysios the Elder (403). 


71. Avccritical note on Eiresione, by A. Ludwich, Kénigsberg. 


72. A review, by O. Crusius, of Robinson Ellis’s edition of the Fables of 
Avianus. The first part of the article is a defence of Ellis against criticisms 
made in the Berliner Wochenschrift, 1888, No. 47. The second part contains 
a brief review. One great merit of the work is that the commentary illus- 
trates by the use of contemporaneous literature, thus avoiding the mistake 
of Cannegieter, who took his material from writers of the Augustan age. The 
fables of Babrios, the principal source of this collection, have been diligently 
examined, The index verborum is reliable and is almost complete. Z# and 
que are omitted, afgue is given. In the prolegomena Avianus is shown to be 
the true spelling; perhaps Ellis is too much inclined to assume that the 
prosody of Avianus was prosody. The diction and style of Avianus are con- 
cisely and aptly characterized. More prominence, however, should have been 
given to the contrast between the predominating Vergilian style and the 
trivial nature of the contents. With reference to MSS, Ellis makes use of 
Fréhmen’s collations, also those of Baehrens. He also collates MSS of 
Oxford and the British Museum, never of the Bodleian. Although Ellis has 
been more conservative in his treatment of the text than his immediate pre- 
decessors, yet in places he has conjectured too freely. The third part of the 
article is devoted chiefly to passages which Crusius interprets differently from 
Ellis, 


73. Accritical note zur griechischen anthologie, by M. Rubensohn, Pots- 
dam. On Palat. X 121} a correction of Engel’s de quibusdam anthologiae 
graecae epigrammatis comm., Elberfeld, 1875. 


Fascicle 10. 


74. Wie verstanden die alten das Homerische 7epodoiti¢, A. Ludwich, 
Kénigsberg. The epithet jepogoirec occurs but twice in Homer, and the e as 
a descriptive of the Furies: I 571; T 87. The word is commonly derived 
from dfp air or darkness, and dordw; at the same time some propose to derive 
it from épa earth, or éap, eiap (iap) blood. For this latter word there is, how- 
ever, no pre-Alexandrian evidence; the explanation of jepogoiric as equivalent 
to eiaporéric, blood-drinking, rests solely upon Schol. Townl. T 87. 
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75. Die neueste berichterung der Hesiodischen textestiberlieferung. R. 
Peppmiiller, Stralsund. This is a critical estimate of the value of the newly 
found Paris fragments of Hesiod, and attaches itself to the report upon these 
fragments made by Karl Sittl in the Sitzungsbericht der k. bayr. Akademie, 
1889, III, pp. 351-362. These contain of the Theogony vv. 72-145, 450-504, 
and of the Shield 75-298, with a second page containing again vv. 87-138, 
The object of this paper is to discuss at length those readings of this Paris 
codex which are peculiar to it,so far as they are new and have any critical 
value. 


76. Beitrige zu Polybios. Th. Bittner-Wobst, Dresden. This is a con- 
tinuation of his article on the same subject in the Jahrbiicher, 1884, pp. 111- 
122 (see Am. J. Phil. VII 397,17). This contribution but slightly modifies 
the results reached by Hultsch (Phil. XIV 288 ff.), whose work in turn rests 
upon Benseler somewhat. Seven principles are discovered to underlie the 
diction of Polybius: (1) the concurrence of xai and proper nouns beginning 
with a vowel is a limited usage, (2) xai occurs before eixoo: and eixoordc, once 
before é&, and once before éf%ec, (3) xai does not occur before diphthongs, 
except in the case of aivtég and compounds beginning airo-, (4) hiatus occurs 
between «ai and iré, év, éx, éri, a6 and their compounds, also between «ai and 
O¢, éwc, GoaiTwe, Ett, Erepoc, and a privative, and in the phrase dcov ye Kai 7uac 
eidévat, (5) crasis occurs between «ai and édv (dv), éxeivoc, éxei, éxeiBev, éxeice, 
érecra, thé sing. of the 1 pers. pron., évrev0ev, évravia, dv and ayabéc, (6) every 
other concurrence of «ai with a vowel is avoided, (7) Polybius intentionally 
deviates from the preceding rules when he follows the words of other writers, 
uses fixed phrases, or quotes documents. 


(23). Zu Manilius. Th. Breiter, Hannover; K. Rossberg, Hildesheim. 
The article by Breiter is a continuation of his studies on Manilius ; in the 12th 
fascicle he brings these studies to a close. The article by Rossberg gives the 
most important variations of codex G(emblacensis), as collated by P. Thomas 
in his lucubrationes Manilianae, 


(62). Zu Vergilius, Aen. VII 37 sqq., by H. Ball, Berlin. Advena refers 
to Aeneas; exercitus is the partic. adj., translated der gepriifte (geplagte) 
fremdling (ankémmling). 


(48). Zu Sallustius Cat. 60, 2, by H. Stending. For cum infestis signis read 
cuncti, etc. 


Fascicle 11. 

77. Aristoteles Ethicorum Nicomacheorum libri tertii capita XIII, XIV, 
XV enarrata. R. Noetel, Posen. These three chapters are on the subject 
owppoctvy, Aristotle’s treatment of which falls under three heads, according to 
Noetel: (a) p. 1117b, 23 sq., in which the virtue under discussion is defined ; 
(4) as far as p. 1118b, 8, in which the application (rep? mvia) of the virtue is 
treated ; (c)intwo subdivisions: 1118b, 8-1119a, 20, de medietate temperantiae; 
II1ga, 21-33 (qui spontanei), 1119a, 33-b 18 (et qui iustae ratiocinationis in 
temperantia sit locus). 


78. Zu Polybios [II 37, 10]. F. Hultsch, Dresden-Striesen. The reading 
Tovto Td éGvog is proposed for the present reading rovro Td pépog. 
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79. Das geburtsjahr des Zenon von Kition. F. Susemihl, Greifswald. In 
his Analecta Alexandrina chronologica (Greifswald, 1888), Susemihl declares, 
with Rohde and Gomperz, his belief to be that 336-5 is the time of Zeno’s 
birth, and 264-3 the date of his death, siding with them against Unger. In 
the present article he holds to the same dates, the cause of this re-assertion of 
his opinion being the appearance of K. Brinker’s Das Geburtsjahr des stoikers 
Zenons aus Citium und dessen Briefswechsel mit Antigonos Gonatas (Schwerin, 
1888), 


80. Ueber eine schrift des Aristarcheers Ammonios. F. Susemihl, Greifs- 
wald. This is in line with O. Schneider’s De veterum in Aristoph. schol. 
fontibus (Stralsund, 1838), and Blau’s De Aristarchi discipulis (Jena, 1883). 
Susemihl ascribes to Ammonios the avaypag4 mentioned in the scholia of Aris- 
tophanes’ Wasps, I. 1239. 


81. Coniecturae Xenophonteae, K. Heude, Copenhagen. Critical notes 
on the Memorabilia. 


82. A continuation of Stadtmiiller’s Zur Anthologia Palatina; Jahrbiicher, 
1888, pp. 353-361 (see Am. J. Phil., X 251). 


83. Ein griechisches epigramm, M. Rubensohn, Potsdam. This is a very 
good interpretation of No. 810 in Kaibel’s Epigrammata Graeca, third line, by 
the aid of two inscriptions: C. I. L, VI 17170%, and Orelli, 2445. 


84. Ona line in Philodemus de poematis, which makes mention of Crinis, 
reputed to be a stoic philosopher. The article is by H. Usener, Bonn. 


(12). De Q. Ennii annalibus II, A. Reichardt, Dresden. This discusses: 
(a) the syllabic quantities, (4) the versification of the Annals. How in these 
two points do they differ from the poetry of a late age? Final -dr is found 7 
times before a vowel, and final -ér but once (Vah. 436= M. 455). In the 
Aeneid -ér before a vowel is found 5 times, and in Aen. I dr is found 16 times, 
Final -dr before a vowel is therefore a distinguishing characteristic of the 
Annals, or age of Ennius. The quantities at, ét, it are not characteristics of 
the Annals, for they can be paralleled elsewhere, except -ét in esset (V. 86 = 
M. 81), and it in infit (V. 363=M. 417). Infit is, however, in a rhetorical 
pause. There is nothing especially new in R.’s treatment of the quantities of 
final syllables of the first declension, nor his discussion of intermediate sylla- 
bles. Ennius has 5 verses made up of spondees: 34, 125, 174, 603, 604 (in 
M. 66, Naevius B. P. 27, 169, 467, dubia 5). A similar verse is Catullus 116, 
3; the anapaest avium (V. 97 = M. 91) is to be read by synizesis. The pro- 
celeusmaticus, capitibus (M. 267) should perhaps be read as anapaest, capitis. 
The tmesis, cere comminuit brum (V. 586 = M. 552) belongs to the satires, 
The verse Massifi portabant iuvenes ad litora éamas is not mentioned (V. 605= 
M. 5 falso adscripta). RK. treats fully of alliteration, giving 205 cases of this 
between two to seven words ; he has one case of adnomination (V. 412 = M. 
439). The article is by no means exhaustive. The remarkable cases of 
apocope, endo suam do = domum (V.563 = M.553),and in V. 561 = M. 554, and 
in V. 451 = M. 555, are omitted. The concurrence of the grammatical accent 
and the ictus is frequent (V. 476 = M. 466; cf. Hom. Il. XI 679). R. goes too 
far in his search for alliteration, by ignoring the prefixed syllable, e. g. 
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infempestata feneret (V. 21 = M. 21), or in V. 572 = M. 572, or V. 259 = M. 
259.. R. does not allude to the frequent homoeoteleuton ; it is true that it is 
found in other poets, but in the Annals it is noteworthy how often the semi- 
quinarian caesura and the verse end not only in the same letter, but often in 
the same syllable. Examples of both in Miiller’s ed. are vv. 12, 26, 214, 225, 
352, 362, 404, 409, 498, 512, 604, and especially v. 561: novibus exp/ebant sese 
terrasque rep/edant. 


85. Zur etymologie der lateinischen participium praesentis activi. J. 
Weisweiler. The theory of Curtius is untenable, that an old participial ending 
-unt or -ont can come from a form volun(?)-s, from which come also the words 
volunt-arius and volun(t)-ta(t)-s. Voluntas cannot be derived from volun(t)s ; 
nor can fotestas and egestas come from foten(t)s and egen(t)s ; as Kihner main- 
tains, Lat. Gram.1 655. Participles (adjectives) ending in -xs form substantives 
by means of -ia ; so we have volentia, bene-volentia, ind-igentia, potentia. This 
was to avoid a stem ending in ¢(z) being followed by a suffix beginning with ¢. 
Voluntas for volontas goes back to the substantive volo, volonis, derived from 
the verbal stem vo/-, 





86. Zu den textquellen des Silius Italicus, by L. Bauer. H. Blass, in a 
dissertation, classified 25 MSS of Silius Italicus into 3 groups. G. Warten- 
burg (Jhbbr., 1887, p. 431) treated of another one belonging to the Museum of 
the Propaganda in Rome. Bauer in this article deals with an additional one 
belonging to the Corvina Library of Buda-Pest; he places it in Blass’s second 
group. 

87. Zu Tacitus Annalen. A. E. Schoene, Blasewitz. The following 
emendations are proposed: I 8, ex quis < exsequiales > maxime ; IV 72, terga 
urorum delegit. This wvorum is a corrupted marginal note for v. corium (i. e. 
valet corium), as explanatory of the use of the word terga in the text for ter- 
gora; XI 26, ut senecta principis to be read ut se secta principis; and XII 
27 to be read alario < movit > monitos, 


Fascicle 12. 

88. Die vorstellungen vom dasein nach dem tode bei den attischen red- 
nern; ein beitrag zur geschichte der griechischen volksreligion. H. Meuss, 
Liegnitz. Two conclusions are reached : (a) that the dead are conceived of as 
still existing, conscious, but generally inoperative; (4) for the dp6a¢ Aoy:Céuevog 
death has no terrors, and posthumous praise can afford a certain pleasure to 
the dead. See No. 58 above, 


89. Ad Lucretium II 288 sqq. C. Haberlein. Munro’s emendation of the 
defective verse 291 by the insertion of oc is followed: et devicta guasi <hoc> 
cogatur ferre patique. Munro makes Aoc accus. after ferre patigue ; Haberlein 
puts it into the abl, (= Aac mecessitate): mens ipsa... hac necessitate quasi 
devicta. 


90. ‘A review, by Hermann Hitzig, of Valckenaer’s critische studien zu 
Pausanias. This is an interesting description of the condition of Valckenaer’s 
MS containing his critical work on Pausanias, This MS since 1861 has been 
in the possession of the Leiden Library, and is catalogued as Q 389. As is 
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known, most of V.’s work on Pausanias was given out in his notae ad 
Herodotum, and the diatribe in Euripidis perditorum dramatum reliquias. 


gt. “Qpa = stunde bei Pytheas?, by M. C. P. Schmidt, Berlin. This is 
answered in the negative. 


(5). Der Thesaurus der Egestaier auf dem Eryx und der bericht des 
Thukydides. K. Hude, Kopenhagen. On VI, §46 in Thucydides. Meineke 
(Hermes, III 372) had proposed the emendation érdpyvpa. Roscher (Jahr- 
biicher, 1889, pp. 20 ff.; Am. Journal Phil. XI 113) proposed the emendation 
imdpyvpa, Hude, in the present article, argues for the traditional reading 
apyvpa, demurs against the argument that silver vessels covered with gold 
were at all common at Egesta, and declares it to be impossible in his opinion 
to argue the prevalence of silver vessels in Egesta from the Venus cult so 
prevalent there, especially in the face of such epithets applied to Venus as 
Xpvoy, ToAvyxpvooc, xpvoq xoounbeica, ypvooorépavoc, 


92. De coincidentiae apud Ciceronem vi atque usu scripsit H. Lattmann, Got- 
tingae, 1888, reviewed by M. Wetzel. This book is a valuable contribution 
to the study of the historical syntax of the Latin language. It displays unusual 
diligence, acuteness and breadth of view. The division, however, of the tem- 
poral relation between clauses into (1) congruenz, (2) antecedenz, (3) incon- 
gruente gleichzeitigkeit, is objectionable. This relation belongs to one of two 
principal classes: A, (1) relative zeitgebung. This will include (2) and (3) of 
Lattmann’s division, if we use the word beziehungen in its proper sense. 
Class B will indicate a congruenz (coincidenz) where there is an agreement 
absolute or relative. In bene fecisti quod mansisti there is properly not rela- 
tive time, but agreement in absolute time. In dixi bene eum fecisse quod 
mansisset, the word mansisset stands in relative time to dixi; agreement of 
time (uebereinstimmung des tempus) is made impossible on account of the 
infinitive. 

(48). Zu Sallustius (Cat. 60, 2). Critical note by H. Steuding, Wurzen. 


(36). Zu Caesars Bellum Gallicum V 34, 2, by O. May; for numero read 
saepe numero, 
93. Zu Plautus Aulularia und Terentius Andria. A. Fleckeisen, Dresden, 
Aul. 537 sqq. to be read: 
Nimium lubenter édi sermoném tuum. 
GAin <véro>? andivisti? YUsque a principio émnia. 
@Tamen <hércl>e meo quidem animo facias réctius 
Si nitidior sis filiai nuptius. 
Vv. 545-6: Immést et <tibi> di faciant aliquanto ut siet 
plus plisque <et> istuc sdspitent quod nunc habes. 
Terence probably had these last two verses before him when he wrote the five 
verses 783-787 of the Andria. ‘These verses Fleckeisen, in his edition of 
Terence, soon to appear, will edit as follows: 
783 sqq. Quis hic léquitur ? << euge> O Chrémes per tempus Advenis 
auscilta. YAudivi iam édmnia. GYAin tu? haec émnia? 
GAucivi, inquam, a principio. YAudistin, dbsecro? 








REPORTS. 


em scélera: hanc iam in crucidtum oportet abripi. 
hic est ille, ne te crédas Davom lidere. 


94. Zu Apollonius Sophistes (p. 81, 18 Bk.). A note by A. Ludwich, Ké- 
nigsberg. 


Verzeichniss der im jahrgang 1889 beurteilten schriften. 


Sachregister. 
Berichtigungen im jahrgang 1889. 
W. E. WATERs. W. O. SPROULL. 





BRIEF MENTION. 


Mr. JoHN B. Bury’s elaborate edition of the Memean Odes of Pindar (London 
and New York, Macmillan & Co.) might well challenge an elaborate criticism, 
but, so faras my examination has gone, the book seems to me chiefly remarkable 
for the studious chase after recurrent words and the studious ignoring of the 
fact that the editor’s analyses of the Pindaric odes have been largely antici- 
pated—principle and all. See Luigi Cerrato, La tecnica composizione delle 
odi pindariche, Genova, 1888,—bon résumé des théories antérieures et con- 
clusions judicieuses—says Croiset (Histoire de la littérature grecque, II 413, 
note). To be sure, Mr. Bury may not have seen Cerrato’s book, but he must 
have had access to Cerrato's sources, and these the Italian scholar has freely 
and handsomely acknowledged. But for aught that appears in Mr. Bury’s 
pretentious introduction, the principle of enjambement, of ‘ overlapping,’ is a 
discovery of his own. Not a word of Croiset, whom it would be a shame 
for an editor of Pindar not to have read; not a word of those who, coming 
after Croiset, have extended and fortified Croiset’s positions. But in bringing 
against Mr. Bury this charge of an undue neglect of his predecessors I 
hesitate, for Mr. Bury is undoubtedly a man of great originality. This he 
showed as early as 1881, when he accomplished the marvellous feat of 
‘ contaminating’ eiréunv with elzov (see Mahaffy and Bury’s Hippolytus, v. 
291); and there are indications in his very pretty Theocritean rendering of 
Rossetti’s ‘Sister Helen’ (Dublin Translations, ed. by Tyrrell, 1882), that he 
was restrained from similar liberties by the mosaic character of his work. The 
ordinary schoolmaster will stand amazed and ask with Herakles in the Frogs 
tig 6 vov¢; ti KédO0pvog Kai pédradov EvvyAbétnv ; but I hasten to assure him that 
in certain ranges of scholarship bad grammar and dainty rhetoric often go 
hand in hand. 


‘Dainty rhetoric’ reminds me of a Saturday Reviewer, whose identity is 
clearly revealed by his comment on Ol. 6,15. See Proceedings of the Cam- 
bridge Philological Society, Michaelmas 1885. Himself an admirable writer, 
and so far a competent judge, he objected to my Pindar on the ground that it 
was ‘not a Pindaric book,’ and to the style on the ground that it was a ‘bad 
style.’ Ever since the date of this criticism, now nearly six years old, I have 
examined with some curiosity the books which this distinguished scholar has 
put forth, in the hope of finding out how one must modify one’s style in order 
to be a sympathetic commentator of Horace, of Aischylos, of Euripides, but I 
have not been able to differentiate the graceful fluency of one work from the 
fluent grace of another, and I have failed to see that my monitor was Horatian 
here, Aeschylean there, Euripidean elsewhere. But I do see that Mr. Bury 
has taken the lesson to heart, and anything more Pindaric—after Mr. Bury's 
standard of the Pindaric—than his introductions to the several odes it is hard 
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to imagine. To be sure, the Pindaric style is what may be called in the slang 
of the day a fin de sitcle Pindaric style. It belongs to that school of English 
prose in which one expects to find ‘]ush’ and ‘ parbreak’ and similar frippery. 
Digitos havet. It has toying fingers, not transfixing talons, and gives no notion 
of Pindar’s masculinity. Perhaps it would be well for those who, in my judg- 
ment, have yet to learn their Pindar, to consider the bold words of Wilamowitz, 
who has studied Pindar to some purpose: ‘ Der stolze Aegide schrickt nicht 
vor dem hasslichen zuriick (Herakles II 183).’ But if Mr. Bury’s Pindar is a_ fin 
de siecle Pindar, no such charge can be brought against the edition of KLEAN- 
THES, a Greek scholar of Hermupolis, whose commentary, published in 1886-7, 
reached me only a few months ago. It is true that I made no superhuman 
efforts to procure it,as I had suspended my Pindaric studies, and as the reports 
I had seen did not lead me to expect a new revelation. The preface waives all 
claim to erudition, and well it might. The latest commentator cited is Dissen, 
and the metres follow the scholia, The strength of the book is supposed to 
lie in the development of the unity of the Pindaric odes, and under the treat- 
ment of Kleanthes all the digressions are to be brought into harmony with 
the main idea—rdvra 62, he says, @ téwe wapexBodai évopuifovro, érecpacéuny, O¢ 
duvapuewc elyov mpd¢ tiv Tov idedv pov Exbeow, va arodeit=w ry apyuxp brobéce: 
éxdorou Tav érivixwv orevorata ovvgveuéva, That has been the aim of all the 
great commentators of Pindar, from Schmid down, and Kleanthes is not 
solitary in his aims nor in his failures. In making a summary of an ode the 
commentator is almost forced to bring about some kind of connection, which 
may deceive the writer but will not deceive the reader. 


In a fascinating and suggestive study (Die Apologie der Heilkunst, 
Vienna, 1890), GoMPERZ has claimed for Protagoras the authorship of a 
remarkable discourse (epi téyvy¢) contained in the Hippocratean corpus. 
Of course on this theory the discourse is the discourse of a layman, and 
the plea for the healing art just such a plea as a sophist would make for 
any other art, but it is not without interest that in a fragment of the KéAaxe¢ 
of Eupolis (147 K), Protagoras appears as a medical adviser. To be sure, 
the advice does not seem to us strictly professional, but really it is almost 
as professional as the advice of Eryximachos in Plato’s Symposium (185 D): 

mive yap avy IIpwrayédpac éxéAev’, iva 

mpd Tov Kuvdg Tov Tvebpov’ ExxAvoTov dopy. 

Needless to say, Tov xvvég means Sirius, a fact that has escaped the latest 
historian of Greek comedy, Denis, who translates (I, p. 195) : ‘ Protagoras 
recommande Callias a boire afin d’avoir le poumon plus humide que celui 
d’un chien.’ 

But whether Protagoras is the author of epi réxvye¢ or not, he is not the 
author of the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, as several of my cor- 
respondents have been kind enough to point out. For ‘ Protagoras,’ there- 
fore, XI 390, 1. 18, read ‘ Pythagoras,’ and for another example of this very 
common error of the types see X 502. 
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Cursor Mundi, 379 
Cynewulf, author of Andreas, Fata 
Apostolorum and Elene, sir 
Cyprian of Toulon, author of the Latin 
Heptateuch, 97 
Cypselus chest, the Pharmacides of the, 
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D, value of, in Oid Latin and Italic, 302 
Damoxenus, frg. 2, 

Daniel, A.-S. poem, origin of, 509 
Tate of the Battle of Gaugamela, 
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Temple, 115 
Dirae and Lydia, 15 
Fasti Capitolini, 382 
Pannonian Triumph of Ti- 
berius, 115 
Delphic Tables of chronology, 521 
Demon’s xvxdou, 109 
Demosthenes, studies in, 107 
trustworthiness of docu- 
ments in hisspeeches, 238 
de Corona 2, 12, 13, 18, 
19, 22, 25 and 28, 243 
AHAIOS KOAYMBHTHS, Diog. Laert. 

II 22, 124 
Dinarchus c. Dem. 28, 247 
Diodorus’ account of the censorship of 

Appius Claudius Caecus, 117 
Emendations in, 241 

on Stoic philosophy, 117 
Repetitions in, 111 

XII 39-40 and Ephorus, 387 

Diog. Laertius, Reiske on, 383 
Dionysiaca, ed. Jahn, 126 


Dionysius Periegetes, acrostics of, 109 
Dirae of Valerius Cato, I-15; 241 
Disjunctive Questions in Plaut. and 


Terence, 162 
Dositheus and the Excerpta codicis Bo- 
biensis, 108 
Double epithets in Cato’s Dirae and 
Lydia, 13 
Drummond of Hawthornden, 76 
Earle, John, on Waller, 6s foll. 
Early English Literature, introduction 
to (rev.), 235-7 
Egyptian Flutes, 252 
Temples and the Roman im- 
perial government, 242 
Eighteenth Century Literature (rev.), 231-5 
Electra in Aeschylus, 520 


Elene, A.-S. poem, translated (rev.), 104 
Elision in Cato’s Dirae and Lydia, 9 foll. 
Elizabethan Literature, history of (rev.), 231-5 
Extis, Rosrnson. The Dirae of Vale- 
rius Cato, 
Suggestions on the 3, volume of Kock’s 
Fragmenta comicorum Graecorum, 137-44 
Ciris 470-472, 357 
Etlis’s Avianus (rev.), 522 


I-15 


Catullus (rev.), 92-5 
Emerson, Letter to C. S. Wheeler, $13 
English Literature. See Gosse, Robin- 

son, Saintsbury. 
songs and Henry VIII, 510 
English etymologies: church, 229 


words and forms: centre and 
center; chock-full and choke- 
full; to hand in one’s checks ; 
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chip, chips = money; to chip 
in; cleave, to split, and cleave, 
to cling to; clergy, 230, 231 
Englische Studien, Report of, 376-80 
Ennius, Annals of, 110 
Forms in the Annals of, lost in 


later times, 113 
Syllabic quantities in, and ver- 
sification of, 524 
Epicharmus, New fragment of, 116 
Epinicus, frg. 2, 142 
Eugenius of Toledo, 387 
Euphron, frg. 6, 141 
Euripides, Bacchae 1350, 189 
Helen, 1358, 1&9 
Ion 1146, 183 
Phoen, 349, 190 
Fasti Capitolini, 382 
Delphici, 521 
Fata Apostolorum, A.-S. poem, 51 
Fauces of the Roman house (rev.), 223 
Fay, E. W. Review of Hoffmann’s 
Das Praesens der Indo-German- 
ischen Grundsprache, 217-222 
Flaviana, 245 
Flavius, Cn., and the dedication of the 
temple of Concordia, Its 
Fletcher, Beaumont and Massinger, 378 


Florus’s account of the defeat of Varus, 1:8 


II 34 emended, 118 
F(owter), H.N. Review of Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, 223-227 
Fragmenta comicorum Graecorum, Sug- 
gestions on the third volume of 
Kock’s, 137-144 
Franckg, Kuno. A description of 
student life at Paris in the Twelfth 
Century, 80-86 
Freckenhorster Heberolle, 519 
Fuller, de articuli in Antiquis Graecis 
comoediis usu, 486 
G, value of, in Old Latin and Italic, go2 
Galen’s works, Chronology of, 110 
Garnett, JAMES M. Review of Gosse’s 
History of Eighteenth Century Lit- 
erature, 231-5 
Review of Philological Society’s Eng- 
lish Dictionary, 229-31 
Review of Robinson’s Early English 
Literature, 235-7 
Review of Saintsbury’s Elizabethan 
Literature, 231-5 
Garnett’s Translation of A.-S. Poems 
(rev.), 104-6 
Gaugamela, 240 
Germania, 515-520 
Girpersteeve, B. L. On the article 
with proper names, 483-7 
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Additional note to Vol. X 480, 389 
Review of Sobolewski’s De praeposi- 
tionum usu Aristophaneo, and IItz’s 
De vi et usu praepositionum ézi, 
peta, mapa, mwepi, mpds, vd apud 


Aristophanem, 371-4 
Godrici Beati Cantus, 379 
Gosse, E. From Shakespeare to Pope 

(rev.), 55 


Eighteenth Century Literature (rev.), 
58 foll., 231-5 

Gothic language, Comparative Gloss- 
sary of (rev.), 99-101 
and Indo-European languages, 99 

asts == Sg0s; banja, wound; 

frathnan, to ask; jiuka, strife; 

kilpei, womb; naqafs, naked ; 
skéwjan, to go, walk, gg-tor 

Greece, Difference between the literary 


and the spoken language of, 125 
Greek Grammar, Rutherford’s, 390 
gutturals, their origin, 213 foll. 
i and Indo-European i, 222 
Prepositions in Aristophanes, 371-4 
with articular inf. 
in Polyb., 443 ff. 
Proper names, with the article, 483 
Representatives of Indo-Euro- 
pean Initial Palatals-+-u, rr foll. 


Greek etymologies, jepodoiris, $22; 
Onp, 211 foll.; xvxAoBopos; viudy, 
vupdirga, weasel, 110; mpamides, 
214; shadavis, chedavds, ohevddvn, 
ododpds, 222. 

Greek words and forms, avayéyparrat, 
185; avdpeia and apery as ethical 
terms, 238; apxd of Terpander, 
386; Baordreds wéyas and BacrAeds 
BacirAéwy, prototype of, 252; dia, 
372; didocar, 222; ede, xpHv, etc., 
with the infinitive (rev.), 224; eive- 
Ka, 372; eis and és, 371; évdiody, 
Doric=épBriodv, Attic, 111; émi, 
372 and 373; #v 3 pers. plur., 182 
foll.; xard, 372; KaTagKeAts, 372; 
xuvds avrodwvia, 111 ; d5e, obros and 
ovrogi in Demosthenes, 107; dvTws 
in comedy, 122; dp&a and cKodta, 
387; ov ua with subj. and fut. indic. 
(rev.), 224; apd, 373; mapa=md- 
peor, 184; mavraddes, 112; mepi, 
373; mpocavéxw and mpocavréxw, 
440; oropevs read ropevs (Hesych.), 
223; Tt@ with the infinitive, 440; 
dépers and dépe, 218 fol.; Waios= 
avos, 227; -wand -mu conjugations, 
218 foll. 

Grendel’s arm in Heorot, gtr 

Grimm’s Wéorterbuch, Notes to Vol. 
VIII, No. 10, 518 
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Grosseteste’s Chasteau D’ Amour, Mid- 
dle-English version of, 510 
Guveman, A. The Codex Matritensis 
of Plutarch, and Plut. Cic, 29, 312-318 
Gudrun, translated by M. P. Nichols 


(rev.), 227 
Hamadani and his Magamat, 257 
Hamlet, authorship of, 509 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 

(rev.), 223-227 
Hastiferi of Castel, 244 


HATFIELD, JAmzs T. Review of May- 


or’s Latin Heptateuch, 95-8 
Haypon, R, S. The oxjua Tevdapi- 
xév, 182-92 
Helvius Cinna, Death of, 121 
Henry VIII and English songs, 510 
Heptateuch, Latin, 95-8 
E 563 emended, 98 
Heraclean tables I ros, 227 
Hermes, Report of, 238-242; 380-383 
Herodes and Regilla, 387 
Herodotus 1, 26; 7, 34, 187 
6, 573 227 
Hesiod Theogonia 146; 790, 183, 185 
Scutum 245, 518 
New fragments of, 523 
Hexameter, Cato’s management of, 9 


Hew tett, E.G. W. On the Articular 
Infinitive in Polybius, 267-290; 440-470 


Hieronymus of Syracuse, 122 
Hipponax 29 [12], 191 
Hittites, 255 


Hoffmann, Das Praesens der Indoger- 
manischen Grundsprache (rev.), 217-222 


Homer’s Achilleis, 112 
Iliad, Escurial Scholia on, 114 
Original form ofthe wijms, 115 
17, 386; 23, 380, 190 
Odyssey I-IV, ed. Perrin(rev.), 102 
8, 73-82, 11I 
Homeric Hymns: 
in Cererem 280, 184 
24 and 26, 388 
in Merc. 398, 400, 386 
in Lunam 6, 118 
Homeric text, Importance of careful 
punctuation of the, 384 
Horace, Odes and Epodes, ed. Kiessling _ 
(rev.), 374 
Od.Ix, 385 
Epod. 4; 5, 29-35; 6, 3, 385 
17,1, 113 
Horn, Pauw. Nasalis sonans ={j in 
the Avesta, 89 fol. 


Huizinca, Apet H. Analogy in the 
Semitic languages, 471-82 

Humpureys, Mitton W. Review of 
Jebb’s edition of Sophocles’ Oedi- 
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pus Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus 
and Antigone, 

Hyginus’s narrative of Phaethon, and 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, 124 
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J-stems in Sanskrit and Avestan, Accu- 
sative Plural of, 
i (Greek) and Indo-European i, 
Idacius and the chronicle of Constanti- 
nople, 
Iltz’s De vi et usu praepositionum éwi, 
pera, mepi, mpés, Uré apud Aristo- 
phanem (rev.), 
Iliad. See Homer, 
Imperative Questions in Plautus and 
Terence, 
Imperfect and Aorist in Demosthenes, 
Indo-European j and Greek i, 
Initial Palatals -+ u and 
their Greek and Latin 
representatives, 21r foll. 
languages and Gothic, 99 
Indo-European languages, the forms of 
the Present-system in the, 217 foll. 
Infinitive, Articular, in Polyb., 267-90; 440-70 
Construction of ée., xpHv, 
etc., with the, 224 
of the Perfect in Latin with 
the force of the Present, 225 
Inflections, Thematicandnon-thematic, 217 
Inscriptions ; 
African, 386 
Assyrian, 255 
and Babylonian (translated) 
(rev.), 495 
of Naucratis, 38x 
Oscan, 384 
Phrygian, 248 
Pisidian, 246 
Sepulchral, and political history, 381 
C. I. Att. I 432; II 167s, 381 fol. 
C. I, L. I x99, 227 
Interrogative Sentence in Latin, History 
of, 168 foll. 
Introductory Questions in Plautus and 
Terence, 52 
Isocrates, Studies in, 238 
Italian versification, 369 
Italic, Value of the Mediae (b, d, g)in, 302 
Iullus and his writings, 111 


Jabalaha, the Syriac Patriarch, 252 

Jackson, A. V. W. Avestan contribu- 
tions, 

Jahn’s Dionysiaca, 

Jew of Malta, Marlowe's, 

Jebb’s edition of Sophocles (rev.), 

Johannes of Gaza and his éxdpacts, 

Johannsdorf, Albrecht v., 

Jordanes, Father of, 
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Journal Asiatique, Report of, 249-57 
Judith, A.-S, poem, translated (rev.), 104 
Justinus II 9, 15;. XX XVII 3, 7, 247 
XLI 4 corroborated, 255 
Juvenal, Sat. XII 5s, ‘ 
Juvencus not the Author of the Latin 
Heptateuch, 96 
ed. Marold, corrections, 98 
Juxtaposition in Cato’s Dirae and 
Lydia, 13 


Kawczynski, Essai comparatif sur I’ ori- 

gine et l"histoire des rythmes (rev.), 358-71 
Keiiinschriftliche Bibliothek, III 2 (rev.), 495 
Kiessling’s Horace (rev.), 374 
Kindling fire among the Ancients, Mode 

of, 223 
KrrkKianp, J. H., and Smrrn, C. F, 

Report of Philologus, 119-124; 242-249 
Kurapr, W. H. Review of Ellis’s Ca- 

tullus, 92-95 
Kleanthes’ edition of Pindar, 529 
Knowles’ William Tell, 508 
Kock’s Fragmenta Comicorum Graeco- 

rum, Suggestions on the third vol- 

ume of, 137-144 


Languages, Modern, in America, 377 
Semitic, analogy in, 471-82 
Latin Heptateuch, the, 95-8 
active pres, partc., etymology of, 525 
Reciprocal relations, how ex- 
pressed in Caesar, 
Rhetoric and rime, 366 
Representatives of Indo-Europ. 
Initial Palatals +- u, 21m 
Some etymologies (rev.), 225 
Use of the Perfect Infinitive with 
the force of the Present, 
Latin Etymologies: 
considero and desidero; deliciae 
and delicatus, 225; erudio, 225; 
ecquis, 28; ellum, 227; fera, 211; 
folus = holus, 216; fulvus and hel- 
vus, 215 fol.; fundo, 215; humus, 
216; idus, 384; improbus, 225 ; ni- 
dus, 100; num, 22; omen, 245; pro- 
cax; proceres, procul, Proculus, 
proximus, reciprocus, 225; prae- 
mium and provincia, 225; voluntas, 
525- 
Latin words and forms: 
Assem in centum partes diducere, 
117; active adjectives in -bilis in 
archaic Latin, 123; bucellarii, 383; 
endo, indu for in, 114; feram, feras, 
220; hastiferi, 244; nauta and fac- 
teon, 119; -me, relatives with, 17; 
partes centum dicere, 117; quadru- 
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pes eques, 114; sam, sos for eam, 

eos, 114; scholae=élite-troops, 

382; verbals in -ndus, 113. 
Learnep, Marion D. Review of Nich- 


ols’s Gudrun, 227 
Legend of St. Alexius, 516 
Libraries of Sicily, 246 
Livy, MS-tradition of the Periochae of, 108 

VII 2, 4; 30, 21, 246 
Lucilius, Satires of, 388 
Lucian, Studies in, 385 

Amores, p. 410, 183 
Zeis tpaywids and Z. édAeyx6- 
Mevos, 385 
Pseudo-, "Ovos, 240 
Lucretius II 288, 525 
Lydia of Valerius Cato, I-15 
Lysias’s account of Theramenes and the 

Agoratus-conspiracy, 109 
Macedonian in Lasos of Hermione, 122 
Machon frgg. 1, 2, 141 
Malherbe, Literary career of, 7° 
MSS of the Architrenius, 8 

Sophocles, Jebb’s report ofthe, 503 
Suchenwirt’s poems, 517 
Mappula Angliae, 376 
Marius Mercator, 387 
Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, 376 


Marold’s text of Juvencus corrected, 98 


Martial V 78, 32, 227 
Maximianus X 239, 387 
Maximus Taurinensis, 387 
Mayor, John E. B., The Latin Hepta- 
teuch (rev.), 95 98 


Mediae (b, d, g) in Old Latinand Italic, 302-311 


Mela on the tribes of Central Africa, 246 
Menander frgg. 161, 330, 355, 362, 462, 
481, 53%, 532, 538, 563, 688, 693, 709, 
720, 939, 942 and 1098, 137-140 
Metre, origin of, 362 
how differing from rhythm, 367 
Metres, Middle English, 513 
Metrical systems among the Ancients, 383 
Middle English version of Grosseteste’s 
*Chasteau D’ Amour,’ 510 
Middle-English metres, 513 
Middleton influenced by Petronius, 514 
Military-system, Roman, since Diocle- 
tian, 382 
*Minnesang’ and ‘ Volksdichtung’ in 
Middle High German poetry, 515 
Modern languages in America, 377 
Moorg, L. Proverbs in Servius, go fol. 


Morris, E, P. The Sentence-Question 
in Plautus and Terence, 16-54; 145-181 


Nasalis sonans = ii in the Avesta, 89 
Natural imagery in Walther von der 
Vogelweide, 
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Naucratis, inscriptions from, 386 
Nepos in the Middle Ages, 245 
Neue Jahrbdiicher fiir Philologie, 112-18 ; 520-7 
Nibelungensage and the other Teutonic 


heroic legends, 518 

Nichols’s Gudrun (rev.), 227 
Nicomachus, frg. 1, 143 
Nonius Marcellus, ed. L. Miiller (rev.),  52z 
Odyssey. See Homer. 
Oileus and Ileus, 116 
Old-English Glosses, 378 
Old Latin Mediae (b, d, g), 302 
Old Testament, Gen. 15, 13-16; Exod, 

12, 40; Ezek. 47, 16; Ps. 68, 15; 

II Kings 17, 24 & 31; 18, 34, 255 

II Kings 17, 4, 256 
Olympia, Notes on, 240 
Oppian and Timotheus of Gaza, 114 
Oscan inscriptions, 

pompeiias, namerttiais, gens Magia. 384 
Palatals, Indo-Europ. initial,-+u and 

their Greek and Latin representa- 

tives, arr foll, 
Panegyr. Lat. 247 c. IV (Bahrens), 386 
Pannonianz triumph of Tiberius, 115 
Parallel passages in A.-S. poetry, 508 


Parenthesis in Cato’s Dirae and Lydia, 14 


Partanope of Blois, 514 
Paulinus of Nola, 387 
Peculiar position of words in Cato’s 
Dirae and Lydia, 13 
Pehlevi-Mussulman MS, 253 
Pentecontaetia, the, in Thucydides, 121 
on the history of the, 381 
Perfect infinitive in Latin with the 
force of the present, 225 
Pergamenian School, the, and Attic 
Comedy, 382 
Perrin’s, B., Homer’s Odyssey, I-IV 
(rev.), - 102-104 
Persius in the Middle Ages, 248 
Petronius’s Satires, composition of, 246 
Influence on Ben Jonson 
and on Middleton, 514 


Philochorus, I1r 
Philological Society’s English Diction- 


ary (rev.), 229-231 
Philologus, 1IQ-124, 242-249 
Phonetic law and analogy, 471 
Phrygian inscriptions, 248 
Phrynichus, 380 
Phylae at Athens, 243 
Pindar, Ancient lists of poems of, 387 

edited by Kleanthes, 529 
Nemean Odes, ed. Bury, 528 
oxnea Icvdapixdv, 182-192 
Ol. XI (X) 6, 185 
Pyth. IV 57; X 71, 186 foll. 
frgg. 45, 225, 265 and 28s, 189 























Pisidia, inscriptions of, 24 

Pitholaus, * 386 

Plato, Crito 49 A, 118 
Euthyd., Gorgias and Republic, 

date of, 108 

Republic, I-V, ed. Warren, 125 

363 A, 188 

Sympos. 188 B, 188 

Theaet. 173 D, 190 

Timaeus 45 A, 189 
Additional note on Ritter’s Pla- 

tonic researches, 389 

Plato’s treatment of proper names, 485 

Plautus, Sentence-question in, 17-54, 145-181 

Aul. 537 ff., 545-6, 526 

Pliny, N. H., praef. 26, 27, 34, 59s 110 

XXXVI 33, 386 

on the tribes in Africa, 246 

Pliny the Younger in the Middle Ages, 245 

Pliay, Ep. II 1-6, 110 


Plural, Accusative, of J-, U- and R- 
stems in Sanskritand Avestan, 291-301 
Plutarch Cic. 29 and the Codex Matri- 


tensis of Plutarch, 312-318 

on Roman proper names, 123 

mepi evOumias, 226 
Polybius, Articular Infin. in, 267-290; 440-70 
Diction of, 523 
Valkenaer’s studies in, 525 

IT 37, 10, 523 

VII 7, 3, 122 

XVIII 18, 15, 442 f. 

XVIII 29 foll., 114 
Poseidonius on Roman proper names, 123 
Pot-poet, a satire on Waller, 63 
Prepositions in Aristophanes, 371-374 


with the articular inf. in Polybius, gen. 443 ff. 


dat. 452 ff. 
acc. 456 ff. 
Present-system, forms of the, in the 
1,-E. languages, 217 
Priapea 63, 17f., $2 
Priscian, 387 
Proper names, Roman, 123 
Article with, 483-7 
Propertius and Vergil, 380 
El, III 32 and X as foll., 380 
Protagoras’ mavtwy xpyudtwyv wérpov 
avOpwros, 118 
Proverbs in Servius, go 
Punctuation of the Homeric text, 384 
Pyramus and Thisbe legend, 508 


Question, Sentence-, in Plautus and 
Terence, 17-54, 145-181 
Questions with ut and the Infinitive, 155 
without interfogative Particle, 31 

without Particle, having the 


verb near the beginning, 144 
without Particle, having the 
verb near the end, 149 


Disjunctive, and an, 
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Questions with cesso, 33; ecquis, ec- 
quid, enumquam, 28; fortasse, 34; 
iam and etiam, 48; -ne with appa- 
rent negative sense, 19; negas, 39; 
nempe, 34; nil and nullus, 48; non 
and other negative words,42; nonne, 
7; num, 22; numquis and num- 
quid, 24; possum, 32; rogas and 
rogitas, 39; utin and utine, 17. 
Quintilian, Notes on, 224 


R-stems in Sanskrit and Avestan, Ac- 
cusative plural of, 291 
Rappatz, G. F. Report of Germania,s15-20 
Recent Publications, 
127-134; 258-265; 391-402; 530-535 
Reciprocal relations in Caesar, Terms for, 116 


Regilla and Herodes, 387 
Reiske on Diog. Laertius, 383 
Relatives with -ne, 17 

Repetition of words and types in Cato’s 
Dirae and Lydia, 12 
used for questions, 34 

Reports : 

Anglia, 508-515 
Englische Studien, 376-380 
Germania, 515-520 
Hermes, 238-242 ; 380-383 


Journal Asiatique, 249-257 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und 


Paedagogik, 112-118 ; 520-527 
Philologus, 119-124; 242-249 
Rheinisches Museum, 107-111; 3%4-358 

Reviews: 


Balg’s Comparative Glossary of the 
Gothic language, 99-101 
Benfey’s Kleinere Schriften, Vol. I, 


ed. Bezzenberger, 488-05 
Béhtlingk’s Upanishads, 4°7-439 
Ellis’s Commentary on Catullus, 

II edit., 92-95 


Fuller, on the article in Greek comedy, 486 
Gosse’s From Shakespeare to Pope, 55 
History of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Literature, 58; 231-235 
Garnett’s Translation of A.-S. Poems, 104-6 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philo- 
logy, 223-227 
Hoffmann’s Das Praesens der Indo- 
Germanischen Grundsprache, 217-222 
Iltz’s De vi et usu praepositionum ézi, 
pera, wepi, mpdés, vd apud Aristo- 
phanem, 371-374 
Jebb’s Edition of Sophocles, 503 
Kawczynski’s Essai comparatif sur 
l’origine et l’histoire des rythmes, 359-371 
Kiessling’s Q. Horatius Flaccus, 374-5 
Lattmann’s de coincidentiae apud Cice- 


ronem vi et usu, 526 
Mayor’s Latin Heptateuch, 95-98 
Miiller’s Nonius Marcellus, 52 


Nichols’s Translation of Gudrun, 227-229 
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Perrin’s Odyssey, I-IV, 102-104 

Philological Society’s English Dic- 
tionary, 229-231 

Robinson’s Introduction to our Early 
English Literature, 235-237 

Saintsbury’s History of Elizabethan 
Literature, 

Schmidt’s De articulo in nominibus 
propriis apud Atticos scriptores 
pedestres, 484 

Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Biblio- 
thek, 495 

Sobolewski’s De praepositionum usu 
Aristophaneo, 371-374 

Sterrett’s Epigraphic Tour, 241 

Rheinisches Museum, 407-111; 384-388 
Rhetoric and rime in Latin, 366 
Rhythm, Origin and history of, 358-371 
Rigveda, Seven fundamental metres of, 250 
Rime among the Romans and in the 
Middle Ages, 366 
Ritter’s Platonic researches, Additional 
note on, 389 
Robinson’s Early English Literature 
(rev.), 235-237 
Rolle, Richard, de Hampole, 377 
Roman army, dress and armor of, under 
the empire, 244, 248 
conquests, 239 
hastiferi, 244 
house, fauces of the, 223 
legions, 247 
military system since Diocletian, 382 
proper names, 123 
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of, in the Middle Ages, 245, 248 
Romance versification, Origin of, 369 
Rutherford’s First Greek Grammar, 390 
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Accusative Plural of J-, U- 
and R-stems in, 291-301 
Sappho, frg. 1, 246 
Scaenica, 245 
Scaliger and the Chronicle of Victor 
Tunnunensis, 385 
2XHMA ITINAAPIKON, 182-192 
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priis apud Atticos scriptores pedes- 
tres (rev.), 484 
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